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PREFACE. 



The object of the present volume is to give, in a concise- and popular 
form, a general view of the Literature of the German people from 
the earliest to the latest times. Though the study of this literature 
has rapidly advanced during late years in England and Scotland, it 
has been confined chiefly to the works of a few modem authors. 
Many readers may still 'inquire concerning the characteristics of 
writers before the time of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. We em- 
ploy every day, in our household language, the words of the oldest 
Teutonic or German ballad-singers who sang of the exploits of Tuisco 
before the Christian era; the words into which Bishop UlphilaB 
translated the Bible for the Goths of the fourth century ; and which 
were afterwards employed by the writer of the old epic poem, * The 
Nibelungen-Lied,' and the minstrels of the time of Frederick II. : 
yet our schoolboys can give a better account of our longest com- 
pound words, derived from Greek and Latin roQts, than of the most 
simple and familiar which form tHe staple of all our ordinary con- 
versation, and which give energy and beaiity to our most popular 
literature. It is hoped that this little work may serve in some 
degree to direct attention to the language and other characteristics 
of our Teutonic forefathers. 

Though many critical remarks may be found in the following 
pages, the character of the book was intended to be chiefly descrip- 
tive, and for this purpose numerous specimens of authors have been 
introduced. In the translation of these extracts, a condensed style 
has been employed. It is well known that difiiiseness is the pre- 
vailing fault of many German authors. In specimens where con- 
siderable abridgment has been made, the marks .... refer to the 
omitted passages. Where the original style is marked by great 
simplicity, it has not been falsified by any attempted decorations. It 
may be added, that all the translations are entirely original. In a 
former work on German Literature^ by the present author, a few 
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exceptions to this rule were admitted, and consequently the whole 
volume was erroneously described by some reviewers as a 'com- 
pilation.' With a view to reference, great care has been taken to 
insure accuracy in the printing of names and dates. 

While we hardly need say that the opinions offered on the merits 
of various authors have been impartially formed, we readily admit 
that the general bias of a writer must in some degree be apparent 
in every book. In the present case, it will be seen that all the 
characteristic faults of Qerman literature are freely acknowledged, 
and sometimes censured ; while we have endeavoured to show that 
amid all these defects there is a store of valuable ideas and ten- 
dencies of mind of vast importance in the present age, when the 
intellectual productions of various nations. are so freely inter- 
changed. 

J.G. 



September 1Q49. 
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^ INTRODUCTION. 

CeivtbaXi EuBOPEy from the Adnotio to the Bailie, Ib oeeirpied 
by a people^who, however divided politically into states, form 
socially, aod as respects race and language, but one nation. The 
name Germant, wMch ^fe asngn to this great pei^le, is thai given 
to them by the Romans : the distinctive appellation which they apply 
to themselves is Deutschj a term derived from Teutones, by which 
they were generally known, as also by the name Goths, in the 
early history of Europe. A section of this Teutonic or Gothic 
people from Saxony settled in England, and hence an affinity 
between the speech of the English and their German ancestors. 

Some words in the language of the Germans are traced to the 
Sanscrit, one of the most ancient forms of speech, from which it is 
Teaaonable to condnde that the Teutones have an eastern origin. 
In its vast pndificness of words, however, in its independence of 
Greek and Latin, or any modem tongue, and what may be called 
its bold originality, the German language is exceedingly remark- 
able. French, Spanish, Fortugnese^ ItaJ&m, are all broken dialects 
of the Latin; fkiglish is a compocmd of Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
with modem draughts from Greek and French. The German is 
one and indivisible ; excepting for its remote connection with the 
ancient Sanscrit, and for certain mediaeval improvements, it might 
be called, as it stands, a pmrely original tongue. It is of the lite- 
rature—the written thoughts — of tiie great people who speak this 
language that we now propose to. treat — a literature which has 
become one of the most vairied and extensive in Europe. 

The History of German Literature may be convenaently divided 
into Seven Periods. The first, extending from A. ik 360 to 1150, 
inchides aU the remains of the €U)ihic Language and the Old 
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High-Gennan Dialect. .The second (1150-1300) contains the 
romances and other poems of the Age of Chivalry, which were 
written in the Middle High-German Dialect. The third period, 
including the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (1300-1517), was 
chiefly remarkable for the popular and satirical versification which 
it produced. The time from 1517 to 1624 may be styled the 
Lutheran Era, and was chiefly occupied with ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. It was followed by a period of great dulness in litera- 
ture, extending from 1624 to 1720. In the eighteenth century, or 
in the time between 1720 and 1770, many writers improved the 
tone of literature, though they displayed no great and original 
genius. Lastly, the seventh period, extending from 1770, or the 
time of Herder, to the present day, includes the voluminous 
modem literature of Germany. 

It would have been inconvenient, in this short and unpretending 
treatise, to have referred to all the authorities which have been 
consulted. In a majority of instances critical opinions of authors 
have been founded on an entire or partial perusal of their writ- 
ings ; while among the secondary authorities to whom this little 
book is indebted, Jacob Gnnun, Wilhelm Wackemagel^ Geoi^e 
Gottfried Gervinus, and Gustavus Schwab, may be named. 



FIRST PERIOD. 

FROM 960 TO 1150. 

Ulfhilas (bom in 310, died in 388), the bishop of the Western 
Goths, translated the greater part of the Scriptures into the 
Grothic Language between the years 360 and 380. It is said 
that he omitted the books of Kings, because he feared that their 
accounts of wars would stimulate the martial spirit of the €krmaii& 
or Goths. A considerable portion of this translation remains in 
the present day, as a solitary and invaluable relic of the Ancient 
Gothic Language. This book tells indeed a wondrous tale of the 
world's history. Seventeen hundred years ago, when the Roman 
world was &lling .into decay, a rude and primitive people were 
living amid the forests, mountains, and marshes of the north of 
Europe. During peace, they were engaged in hunting deer, bisons, 
and wild boars; but war was their fevourite occupation. Yet 
their barbarous condition was attended by such virtues as pre- 
pared them to become the founders of a new world. They pos- 
sessed health, vigour, and great powers of endurance in body and 
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mrnd. Their religion was a worship of nature ; yet they were 
destined to spread the doctrine of Christianity over the world* 
They had no literature, bnt the hours of peace were sometimes 
employed in the recital of rude songs of battle; and these old 
ballads contained the primitive words of languages which have 
spread their literature over the whole of the modem civilised 
world. The same root-words which were employed, before the 
Christian era, to celebrate the exploits of the German deity Tuiaco, 
are now spoken by millions of civilised men, from the boundaries 
of Austria to the western shores of North America. For the 
clearest evidence of this great £a«t we depend on the work of 
Bishop Ulphilas. 

The history of the preservation of this venerable relic is curious. 
After the ninth century, it disappeared from the field of history, 
leaving no trace of its existence, excepting in the pages of some 
Greek ecclesiastical writers, who preserved the fact, that * Ulphilas, 
a Gothic bishop, had translated the Scriptures in the fourth cen- 
tury.' At the close .of the sixteenth century, Arnold Mercator, 
the geometer, heard a rumour of a very old and unintelligible 
version of the four Gospels which had been preserved in an abbey. 
The rumour was confinned, and this portion of the work of Ul- 
philas emerged into light after a burial of six centuries. It was 
then preserved at Prague, until the city was taken by Count 
Konigsmark in 1648, when the relic was removed to Sweden. 
Here it was bound in massive silver, and preserved at Upsal. In 
1818, another part of the work, containing the Epistles of St Paul, 
was discovered in a monastery in Lombardyi 

The language employed by Ulphilas was not a poor and bar- 
barous dialect, but possessed copiousness and versatility. Many 
interesting philological speculations are suggested by the study 
of this mother tongue. An English reader may observe the Gothic 
roots of some of our most simple and indispensable words — such as, 
landa (land), rwhts (night), ^pxxth (quoth), haurg (burgh, a town), 
tdikns (token), Chth (God), hduhistjam ^gh^st), mannam (men), 
gddis (good), vUjin^ (will) — ^in the following short passage :— 

Extract from the Gothic Version op the Go8PEL.~Z«ifas ii. 8—14. 

8. Jah hairdjds vdson in iiuLmiMt. eamin landa thairhvakandans 
jah vitandans vahtvdnf nahts nfar hairdo sein^i. 9. Ith aggilus 
fr^ujhis anaqvam ins, jah vulthus friujins bisk&in iua, jah dhtfidun 
agisa mikilamma. 10. Jah qmth du Im sa aggilus 'ni dgefth, untS 
s&i spill6 Izvis faheid xnikila, sei vairthith aU^i managein ; 11. thatel 
gabaHran Ist Izvis himmac^o^a nasjands, saei tet Christus fr&uja !n 
baUrg Davefdis. 12. Jah thata Izvis tdihns : bigitith ham bivundan 
jah galagith in uzdtin*. 13. Jah anaks varth mit thamma aggUail 
Tnanag^ haijis himinahmdia hazjandand Ooih jah qvithandand : 14. 
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'Ynlthiu fn h4/uki$^m Gotha» jah ana airtkdi gavftlrUii, in mcmnam 

This langnage appears to have been imderBtood down to the 
xunth centmy, when we find it metamorphosed into that dialect 
which has been styled the Old High-German, in which Otfhied, a 
monk, wrote a * Grospel Harmony,' or * Life of Christ,' A. D. 863- 
It may be noticed that this was the first German work composed 
in rhyme. Another metrical version of the Gospel narrative was 
written during the ninth century, in the Low -Saxon Dialect, 
tmder the patronage of Louis the Pious. These two works, which 
have been preserved, are most valuable specimens of the formation 
of Teutonic dialects. Notkee, a monk, who died in 1022, trans- 
lated the Psalms of David. His version of the first psalm may 
«erve as ,a specimen of the Old High-German : — 

1. Jy^r man ist s&lig, dSr in d^Sio argdn rftt ne gegimg^ noh an d^ro 
^mndiff&i^ uuSge ne stuowt, noh an dSmo suhtattiole ae saz; 2. nube der 
ist siJig, tSa vuiUo an Gotea ^ ist, unde d6r dara ana dem^tet tag 
tmde naht. 3. Unde d6r g^ehet alsd uuola s6 diir bourn, der bt 
4($9io rinnenten wiazere gesezzet ist^ der ztiigo stnen uuuocher gibet^ 
noh sin loub ne riset, unde framdiuhent aUiu diu der boum biret 
unde bringet. 4. Sd uuola ne gediehent aber die argon; sone 
diehent sie ; nube sie zefarent alsd daz stuppe dero Srdo, daz tSr 
tiuint fb'ruuahet. 5. PSdin ne Srstftnt arge zS d@ro urteilido; noh 
sundige ne sizzent danne in dfe'mo rftte dero rehtdn. 

Li this extract we may easily recognise the roots man (man), 
gegieng (going), nok (nor), mmdigdn utiege (sinners' way), suJUsHiole 
(fiitting-8tool)y sasf (sat), uuillo (will), Gotes (God), dm^ tag unde 
nakt (thinks, day and night), riimenten uuazere (running waters). 

Even a modem German, who had paid no attention to the old 
dialects, would find little difficulty in understanding the above 
version. In the twelfth century, we find another transition-dialect, 
styled the Middle High-German, in which the ' Nibelungen-Lied' 
was written. This dislect was gradually changed in the thirteraith, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, until Luther, by his transla- 
tion of the Bible, established the Modem German Language. 

As already stated, one of the striking characteristics which this 
language has preserved in all ages is its originality or independence. 
Instead of borrowing words from the Greek, the Latin, and other lan- 
guages, to find expressions for new combinations of ideas, it has de- 
veloped its own resources by manifold compositions of its own root- 
words and particles. Consequentlyit is a self-explaining language ; so 

* Translatioit.— * And there were in the same country shepherds, abiding in the 
fields, keeping watch over their flock 1^ night.* See Luke ii. 8—14. 
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thattbe modem Gknxum, who hasbad no olassioal education, can easily 
tarace tlie etymological formation of the longest compound words 
which he employs. The Englishman, in order to express one idea 
in its various modifications, employs Teutonic, Greek, and Latin 
roots, while the German unfolds all the varieties of the same idea 
by a series of compositive words founded upon one Gothic or 
Teutonic root. If we take a series of some twenty English words, 
aU related to the same subject, we may find that, to explain their 
etymology, we require a knowledge of almost as many distinct 
roots, while the corresponding series of German words springs 
£rom one root* Thus we have a Gothic name of the Supreme 
Being, and another Gothic root to learn or lore; but we cannot 
nnite these two roots so as to express that idea of religious know* 
ledge which is conveyed by the use of two Greek roots in the 
word theology. This contrast maybe observed throughout the 
whole history of the two languages. The Glerman language, there- 
fore, while it is fiir superior to our own in originality and flexibi- 
lity, does not admit the wide varieties which' may be found be- 
tween some English authors who have cultivated a Latinised die* 
tion, like Gibbon and Johnson, and others who have adhered 
chid&y to Saxon phraseology, like Dean Swift and Bunyan.* 

The literary remains of this ancient period are, as we have seen, 
rich in philological interest ; but they give only scanty glimpses 
of the characteristics of their times. Yet we must not suppose 
that the monks, who were the chief writers of this period, were 
generally idle in literature. A great part of their time was spent 
in copying Latin books on religion. During the reign of Charie- 
magne (768-814), and that of his son, Louis the Pious, which 
extended to 840, about one hundred writers of Latin flourished ; 
but the Teutonic dialects were generally n^ected by ecdesiastioB. 
Otfiried the monk, who has been mentioned as the author of a 
* Life of Christ' in German rhymes, complains of the n^lect with 

* This distinotion between the English and the German formations of language 
jtnay be made plain to young readcra by the following literal translation of a passage 
In Jacob Orlmm'B Cfamum Qrammar:-^ Meanwhile it now stood betfore my eytn 
thai without the Gothic tongue, as a groundtoork, nothing could be done well ; and 
also that even the kniUir^ t^ether of the tongue spoken 1^ the High-Jkvtsch poets of 
the thirtesnth hundand peart and that spoken to<day must &il, if the if^fowinff* of 
the Lower-DmUdk leaif (^speakinff were not thought of in my plan.' 

Another version of the same sentence may show that several Latin words are re- 
quired to give its meaning in modem English :— •* Meanwhile I pgrcelved plainly that 
I could not weU txeciOe my design without respect to the Gothic languor as a foun- 
dation ; and also that I could not &irly explain the connection between our present 
Umguage and that employed by the High-German poets of the thirteenth cenAiyy, if 
I neglected to take into consideration the ir^uences of the Lower-German language.' 
All the simple and indispensable words, such as * fother,' * mother,* * brother,' 
« house,' * home,* * broad,' * water,' whidi form tibe basis of tiie Engplidi language, 
are Teatonic As several Swiss writers will be mentioned in this treatise, we may 
observe that Switzerland was originally a German country, though now the French 
language is Qpokea on its borders. 
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which the vernacular language was treated, and says, 'Some 
scholars call this language coarse and boorish, but they will not 
endeavour to cultivate it. When they write Latin or Greek, ihej 
take care even of particles ; but if they ever condescend to write 
German, they write randomly, and care nothing about the greatest 
mistakes.* In fact the vernacular dialects were only used in the 
intercourse of common life, and all who possessed literary ambi- 
tion were engaged in writing Latin. This fact serves to explain 
the poverty of German prose literature, even down to the period 
of the Reformation (1517). 

The literature of this ancient period consisted of the works of 
the monks and a few popular ballads, which give us some indi- 
cation of the character of such productions before the Christiaji 
era. Tacitus informs us that the Germans celebrated in songs 
the god Tuisco and his son Mann, and mentions also their battle- 
songs, which were rudely chanted before engagements. We have 
not, however, any evidence that the culture of poetry was under 
the care of any select class of bards or priests, as it was among 
the Celtic tribes. K we had no direct evidence of the nature of 
the ballads mentioned by Tacitus, we might still fairly conclude, 
that among a people divided into many tribes, and often engaged 
in conflicts, the only poetry would be such as chronicled the 
names and exploits of celebrated chieftains. But some specimens 
of the ancient ballads have been preserved. One of these tells 
the adventures of HUdebrand and his Son ffadubrand. It was 
found written upon the blank pages of a religious book of the 
ninth century ; and its reduction to this written form appears to 
have been the work of two monks, who found it necessary thus 
to study old legends in order to gain an acquaintance with the 
use of vemaculwr dialects. In this rude ballad, the father, HUde- 
brand, returns to his home after an absence of sixty years, and 
recognises a warlike man, Hadubrand, as his son. But the son 
refuses to acknowledge his father ; a quarrel ensues, and a violent 
duel is the result. This ballad is a fragment, and breaks off, 
leaving the &ther and his son in the heat of their contest. In 
another ballad, of WdUer o/Aquitainey we find strong marks of a 
barbarous age. Several heroes, after a battle, sit down and jest 
about the wounds which they have received. A third renmant 
of this early period is the tale of * Beowulf,' which belongs to the 
history of English literature, and is well known by students of the 
Anglo-Saxon dialect. The partial destruction of the oldest tradi- 
tions of the Teutonic tribes may be assigned to two causes. The 
first we find in the migrations and conflicts of these tribes which 
attended the fall of the Roman Empire. These great movements, 
which extended over five centuries, were sufficiently importajit to 
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throw into oblivion all the compacatively insignificant records 
of old ballads. The Goths, who had entered Rome with Alaric, 
and bad witnessed the wonders of his career, naturally forgot the 
old tales of battles with which they had amused their leisure in 
their native forests; for the realities which they had seen were 
more wonderful and impressive than all their ancient legends. 
A second cause of the loss of the old ballads may be found in 
the influence of the Church. Bishop Ulphilas and many monks 
zealously endeavoured to put Christian traditions in the place of 
tales of battles. In a later period, we find the Emperor Charle- 
magne collecting and preserving these I'eutonic tales; but his 
son, Louis the Pious, who was devoutly attached to the Christian 
religion, again consigned them to neglect. Yet it is not probable 
that they were entirely forgotten. We may reasonably suppose 
that they were still sometimes recited at the courts of princes, as 
well as in the cottages of the people ; and that thus they were 
preserved, at least in fragments, until they were reproduced in the 
form of the 'Nibelungen-Lied' by some unknown writer in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 

The Emperor Charlemagne was the greatest patron of literature 
during these times. He chose as his £riends such men as the his- 
torian Eginhard, and the learned Englishman Alcuin; and not 
only encouraged learned men, but also recommended the spread 
of knowledge among the people. As an instance of this, he com- 
manded the monks to preach, or at least to read sermons, in the 
vernacular dialects of Germany. His zeal in the service of lite- 
rature is shown by the &u;t, that even in advanced age he occu- 
pied himself during the sleepless hours of night in endeavouring 
to acquire the art of writing. 

The prose written by the monks does not claim any particular 
noticC) as it was neither origimd nor national, but consisted chiefly 
in versions and compilations of prayers, hymns, and sermons. 
A curious version of a Latin book on the nature of animals has 
Ibeen preserved. It was written in the eleventh century, and is 
full of fabulous accounts of ' sirens,* ' mermaids,' and other imagi- 
nary creatures. The most important works of the monks are those 
upon which we depend for our historical knowledge of this period. 
Gregory, bishop of Tours, who died in 695, was the principal 
historian of his times. The monk Jordanis, a Goth, who lived 
about the middle of the sixth century, wrote a * EUstory of the 
Goths;' and Paul, another monk, wrote a * History of the Lon- 
gobards.' Eginhard wrote a ' Life of Charlemagne,' which con- 
tains many interesting notices ; and Theganus, bishop of Treves^ 
wrote the * Life of Louis the Pious.' These few Latin works are 
mentioned here as specimens of many similar productions of ^'^- 
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nastio historiAns, and because they may serve to ez|kbm the 
late development of a Germaa prose style. 

We may, in condnsion, remark, that this period 'was generally 
marked by the gradual prevalence of Christianity, as expounded 
by the mcmks, over the traditions of the German tribes. During 
these ages, two opposed elements — ^the martial spirit of old Ger- 
many, and the pacific doctrine of Christianity — ^were living to- 
gether; elements ^vvhich, we might suppose, conld never onite : yet 
we shall find their union accomplished in the subsequent em of 
the Crusades, when the influence of Christianity, strangely miz^ed 
with romance and a martial spirit, gave to chivalry its peculiar 
character. 

Next to Ulphilas, if any name in this early period deserves to 
be remembered, it is that of the monk OtMed, who wrote the 
narrative of Christianity in a style adapted well to the wants of 
the people. If this important example had been generally fol- 
lowed, the progress of German civilisation and literature would in 
all probability have been more steady and satisfiictory than that 
which we have to describe. But even in this earliest period we 
find the beginning of that separation of learned men from the 
general sympathies of the people, which was more remarkaWe in 
a later period. Literature was regarded rather as a world in 
itself than in its relation to the real world. Scholars, proud of 
their enlightenment, concentrated it in monastic cells. Learned 
men stuped and wrote for their compeers, rather than fyt the 
people. While the uneducated hardly understood the simplest 
rudiments of moral truth, the scholastic divines of the middle ages 
multiplied subtleties, and exercised their intellects in the finest 
distinctions of doctrine. A barrier of language was raised between 
these two classes. Latin was the language of all respectable lite- 
rature for some centuries. The romances and other poems pro- 
duced during the age of chivalry form exceptions to the rule ; but 
it was maintained, on the whole, so strictly, that even at the close 
of the seventeenth century the prejudices of the middle ages 
remained, and the German language was then only Heginning to 
assert its capabilities as a vehicle of elegant and refined literature. 
These remarks may prepare the reader to meet with intellectual 
barrenness in some of the following periods. 
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I 

This period begins with the reign of fVederick I., or Bar- 
baroflsay and extends some few yean beyond the deadi of Rn- 
dolphus L of Hapsbuxg, or aJmost to the time of William Tell. 
We cannot estimate £airly the literary remains of these time& 
without some notice of their general characteristics. To under- 
stand the sisgnkr romances of the period, we mast refer to the 
order «of chiYaky from which they arose ; and to give due praise 
to the didactic wiitings which inculcated pure moral doctrine, we 
must know something of the gross igndrance and superstition of 
the times to which they were opposed. Though the literary 
remains af this period are numerous, we are surprised when we 
obserre the poverty of its literature, as contrasted with its poli- 
tical and social events. This portion of the middle ages, which, 
if judged by the poetry which it produced, might be regarded as 
ddl and monotonous, was in reality fall of ike stir and enterprise 
of life. The public measures of Henry I. had encouraged the 
growth of cities and the progress of civilisation. The &usades 
Med Germany with religious and martial excitemoit. The order 
of ohiyaizy was in the height of its lustre* Frederick n., of 
the Hohenstaufen dynastjr, flourished as a patron of science, Ute- 
rature, and the fine arts. The grand specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture produced during this period — such cathedrals as we see 
at Ulm, Strasborg, and Cologne — speak of great ideas, and great 
powers called into exercise to fulfil them. These works in stone, 
which reduced piles of ponderous matter to forms of beauty, may 
indeed be regarded as the great poems of the period ; for, in con- 
trast with them, all the written poetry appears small and feeble. 
Men wore now engaged rather in performing than in writing 
romances, and realities became more wonderful than all the poet's 
fictions : it may be fiiirly added, that they were often more absurd. 
A German crusader of this time was as singular a mixture of 
opposite elements, and a creature of imagination as strange as any 
that can be found in Ovid's * Metamorphoses.' 

Men are seldom, like Gassar, at once the agents and the his-> 
toriaas of great events ; and thus the social activity of these times 
may expl^ their litomry poverty. The commercial wealth of 
Germany was now rapi^y developed: thousands of serfs had 
become freemen: large cities were arising, and threatening the 
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institutions of feudalism : mines had been discovered : a taste for 
luxury and ornament prevailed, ^neas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius n., says of the riches of Grerman cities in this time, 
' Ilxe kings of Scotland might envy the state of the meaner 
citizens of Nuremberg. Where is there a tavern among you where 
you do not drink out of silver? What married woman (I do not 
say of rank, but even the wife of a simple citizen) do I find tkot 
decorated with gold? And what shall I say of the neok-chains 
of the men, and the bridles of their horses, which are made of the 
purest gold? Or of. your spurs and scabbards, which are covered 
with jewels?' There was probably some exaggeration in this 
picture, but it was founded on facts. Now when we turn from 
reality to poetry, hoping to find here some vivid pictures of the 
life, adventure, and splendour of a remarkable era, we are dis- 
appointed. The monks, who were the literati of this period, lived 
in an ecclesiastical, rather than a real world ; and the knights who 
wrote romances were interested in the affiurs of a fimtastic world, 
the creature of their own invention. Consequently, for our histo- 
rical knowledge of this time we depend upon chronicles written in 
Latin, which cannot be noticed here as literary productions. 

The Grerman literature of the period may be conveniently 
divided into four sections : the first will contain the * Nibelnngen- 
Lied^ and otb&r ballads of ancient times, whic& are collectively 
styled the * Heldenbuch,* or ' Book of Heroes ; ' the second class will 
comprise all the romances of chivahy which were not of Ger- 
man origio, but derived from foreign traditions ; the collection of 
songs and ether short poems styled the ^ Lays of the Minnesingers* 
will occupy the third section; and the fourth may comprise all 
the comic, satirical, and didactic productions of this period. All 
these writings are in verse. Prose forms an insignificant portion 
of German literature during the twelfth and thirteenth centmries. 



THE NIBELUNGEN-LIED.* 

During this period there was a wide difference between the min- 
strelsy patronised by the nobility and the old ballads preserved 
by popular memory. Hence a remarkable contrast appeared in 
the twelfth or the thirteenth century, when the * Nibelungen-Lied' 
was reproduced by some writer or rhapsodist, whose name is 
unknown. It is not in any degree probable that this singular 
epic poem was an original work of this period ; but several cir- 
ciunstances were favourable to its reproduction in an improved 
form. As the minstrels and romancists had excited an interest in 

* Nibdun^n, the name of an ancient royal lace, who poBsessed great treasures 
of goM and genus; ^ied, a song or ballad. 
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the art of y^rsification, the -writer of the ' Nibelungen^ probably 
thought that the old ballads might be arranged in a new dress, 
^nd reduced to one epic poem. Accordingly, he collected them, 
and wrote connecting passages, which may easily be distinguished 
in some manuscripts. The ^ Nibelungen-Lied' may therefore be 
regarded as a series of ballads belonging to several ages, but 
vnited so as to form one plot. We have good proofs of the 
antiquity of these ballads in the morals and manners which they 
describe. We find in them no yern of sentiment which can be 
called distinctively Christian, though the fact of heroes attending 
mass in a cathedral is now and then mentioned. Feudal loyalty 
and nuirtial courage were the great virtues of these heroes. The 
poem contains a tale of revenge ; but all the plot turns on the 
principle of loyalty, in obedience to which thousands lost their 
lives in a quarrel which had at first involved only two or three 
leading characters. Though this singular poem contains many 
traits of a warlike age, and closes with terrible scenes of carnage, 
it displays hardly a trace of such a' motive as personal hatred, 
except in the character of the heroine. 

Several other national traditions were reproduced about the 
time of the reappearance of the tale of the ' Nibelungen,* to which 
they are all related, as the Greek dramas are to the Iliad. One 
of diese legends is entitled ' Gudrun,* and is marked by simple and 
graphic accounts of the times to which it refers. The ' Expedition 
of Ecken,^ the tale of ^ King Laurin,^ and another poem entitled 
' Rosengarten,* might claim some notice here; but instead of giving 
fragmentary specimens of these and similar legends, we prefer to 
give a short summary of the ^ Nibelungen-Lied.' This epic poem 
tells the following tale : — 

In the old times there lived, in the land of the ancient Burgun- 
dians, at the castle of Worms on the Khine, a princess of wonder- 
ful beauty named KriemhiLde. In another castle, lower situated 
on the same river, there flourished a brave young prince named 
Siegfried. His fame was widely spread, for he had slain a 
dragon, had overcome in battle the race of the Nibelungen, and 
had taken away their vast treasure of gold and gems. It was also 
reported that he was invulnerable, excepting in one spot between 
his shoulders. This prince went to Worms to win the hand of 
the princess. Here he was received hospitably, and was enter- 
tained with martial games and spectacles ; but a year passed away 
before he was allowed to see the princess : — 

* The ladies of King Gttnther's court inquired the hero's name, 
And whence the bold and noble knight, and why he hither came, 
So beautiful in person, and so splendid in array — 
^ 'Tis the hero of the Netherlands," the gallant courtiers say. 

B 
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At every game tad (qwotacle the h&to wm digpia/«d; 

Who carried in his heart the image ef tlw maid ; 

And the maiden, still nnaeen, thoi^ he eame her love to win. 

Had kindly thoughta for him her secret boaom in. 

For when, within the eonrt, the knights an,d sqnires wonld pi^y. 
With lances^ Bpean, and swords, in hftttle-like array, 
KriemhUd^ through her window, would watch the pastime long; 
Ko better pastime needed she if he was in the throng I 

And had he known that she whom he carried in his breast. 
Was looking from her window, and marked him from the rest. 
Or had he met her eye there^ I verily believe 
He wonld have been as happy as a man may be and live !' 

At the end of the year the hero recommended himself to the 
BuTgondian king by vanquishing a formidable enemy. Afler this 
exploit, he was introdoc^ to Eriemhilde :-^ 

* She eame ont from her chamber ; so comes the monhig rod 
Forth from the gloomy ctonds ; npon hear dress were spread 
Bright gems ; her glowing cfaeeka her secret love confessed ; 
Of all <he maids on earth she the fairest was and beat* 

For as among the stars the full moon dearly gleams 
And scatters every cioad with her bright and silver beanu^ 
So 'mid the other ladies KriemhiMys beanty shone ; 
The hearts of many hezoes beat higfa as Uiey looked on. 

The chamberlains before her walked, in costly garments dressed, 

To see the lovely maiden the warriors onward pressed ; 

As Siegfried stood expecting to look ni>on her fhoe, 

By tarns, despair and love fonnd within his bosom phice. 

Thus said he to himself-—'' How could I ever deem 

That I could win the maid f — 'twas but an idle dream; 

But if I cannot win her, then I were better dead." 

And with his thoughts his checks by turns were pale and red. 

The servants found the hero bold, Siegfried of Netherlands 
And bade him boldly come in fnmt of all the warriors* bajid ; 
« King GUnther to his presence is pleased to summon yon. 
That his sister may salute you, and give the honour due." 

His soul rose high witlun him When he saw KriemhiM^ ihc«^ 
And rosy flushed his cheeks as speke the maiden £ur; 
^ I bid yon wdcome^ Si^;fried, a warrior good and brave !" 
The kindly salutation new strength and courage gave. 

To thank her for her kindness the hero bowed his head. 
And aU that he had longed to say was in a moment said; 
For, as he bowed his h^d, a stolen glance was casl^ 
And suddenly from eye to eye the tender secret passed. 
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In all Uie smniner teaatm^ or the pleanni monih of Ms j. 

He nerer luul sueh pleaMre as on that liappgr daj — 

When he walked beside the maidexi whom he eaao» to make hi» 

bride, 
When Soiemhild^ whom he loved was walking by his side !* 

After this introduction,' the hero performed another service for 
King Gttather, by winning for him the hand of a powerfhl qneen 
named Bnmhilde. There is something of obscurity in this part 
of the poem, which allows ns to sappose that ^egfried had, by 
his services to the king, offended the pride of Bnmhilde, now queen 
of Borgmidy. Whatever the first cause of displeasure may have 
been, the queen expressed her enmity against Siegfried soon after 
his marriage with the Princess Kriemhilde; but some years passed 
away before this ill-wiIL produced open disseisioii in the eovrt of 
Burgundy : — 

' The two queens sot togetfa^ at the vesper hour of day» 
And watdied the warriors in the court engaged in martial play; 
Then said Kriemhilde^ the beautifol, <* If Siegfried had his righ^ 
All the people of this kingdom should be subject to his might." 

But then spoke out Queen Bnmhilde, ^ Why say you such a thing? 
If none but you and he were living, thei^ he might be king ; 
But long as lives King Otinther it shall never be. 
But Siegfried must be vassal to the court of Burguady." 

And then again said Elriemhilde, *' But do you see him stand ? 
Not one so stately there amid all your warriors' band : > 
He steps before them all, as the moon in full array 
Stands in front of all the stars ; and his beauty makes me gay." 

And thus replied Qneen Bnmhilde, " However brave and fair, 
He cannot) for a moment, with the king himself compare: 
To the king, your noble brother, give the highest honour due; 
He ranks above all other kings, and that you know is true ! 



»» 



The quarrd thus b^^ between the two queens was carried to 
such an extremity, that Bnmhilde secretly determined that Si^fried 
must die. She therefore made an appeal to the loyalty of Hag^ 
the most notable hero under the king. This hero undertook to 
revei^ the insult which he b€3ieTed the queen had suffered, and 
in order to prove his loyalty he practised treachery. Having 
professed an intention to defend the life of Siegfried in an ap^ 
proaching battle, he persuaded Kriemhilde to mark the vulnerable 
spot on her husband^s coat. ' Thus,* said he, ' I shall know how 
to protect him when he is in danger.' Kriemhilde trusts in the 
good intentions of her uncle, Hagen, and fixes the mark upon 
ii^gfided's coat. Soon afterwards, King GiinUxer, with Hagen, 
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Siegfried, and other followers^ goes to hunt wild boars in a forest 
Kriemhilde had a foreboding of evil, and intreated the hero not to 
join in the chase : — 

* Then said the hero Siegfried, ** Kriemhilde, do not mourn ; 
Ko evil thing shall happen me, and soon I will return ; 
Of enemies about the court I know not I have one ; 
Tour brother owes me kindness sure for all that I have done !'* 

But then again said Kriemhilde, '^ Oh, Siegfried, keep away ! 
I had another dream just before I woke to-day : 
Two rocks fell down upon you as you walked along the vale. 
And hid you from my sight as I woke, with weeping, pale.*' 

Then Siegfried folded closely Kriemhilde in his arms, 

And kissed her many times, to banish her alarms ; 

Till she gave him leav$ to go ; then he hastened to the chase — 

But never more saw KrienSiilde her husband's living face !' 

After slaying several wild animals, the heroes went together to 
slake their thirst at a spring in the forest, and here Siegfried was 
treacherously slain : — 

' The spring was clear, and cool, and sweet : King Qiinther stooped 

to dmik 
Beside the hero Siegfried, who kneeled upon the brink ; 
And when the king had quenched his thirst, he rose and stood 

again, 
But Siegfried, while he bowed his head, by Hagen*s hand was slain. 

First, Hagen took the hero's bow and falchion from his side» 
And carried them away 'mid the forest leaves to hide ; 
Then, with javelin in hand, he looked upon the coat 
WJiere the fatal spot toas marked^ and then suddenly he smote/ 

After this event, Kriemhilde lived in deep melancholy at Worms 
for thirteen years. Hagen, during this time, fearing that, by her 
wealth, she might raise a powerful party on her side, carried away 
all her Nibelungen treasure, and buried it in the Rhine. At the 
end of the thirteen years, Etzel (or Attila), the king of the Huns, 
sent one of his heroes, Rlidiger, into Burgundy to ask for the 
hand of Siegfried's widow. After some deliberation, Kriemhilde 
resolved to take a second husband, in order to avenge the death of 
Siegfried. Her marriage with Etzel soon took place in the land 
of the Huns, where it was accompanied with great pomp and 
festivity : — 

* King Etzel heard that Kriemhilde, in rich and proud array, 
' Accompanied by BUdiger, was hastening on her way ; 
Then he gathered soon around him a brave and noble band. 
And rode to meet his chosen queen in Austria's pleasant Iwoid. 
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iBeforo him mde gsy eompames of wairioTS brave and tru^ 
Who apoke in many l&ngnages ; to paj the homage due 
To the queen of all the Huna, in a marUal glittering throng, 
Chriatian knights and heathen warriors together rode along. 

Heroes were there &om Qreece ; from Busma others came ; 
Frooi Poland and Wallachia rode knights of noble fame ; 
Every knight led on big followers, a bold and splendid band, 
And every one was dressed in the costume of his land. 

There's a city on the Danube ; it stands on Aoetrian ground ; 
Its andent name is Tulna, and here the queen was found ; 
How little Kriemfailde thoaghl, when the host of men came nigh. 
That BO many heroes for her sake would soon be doomed to die 1 

The Tsnguard of King Etzel finl rode into the town ; 
Here were foui^^md- twenty heroes imd princes of renown ; 
Itamung, duke of the Wallachians, pressed forward in the throng. 
And the mighty prince Oibecke led anoUier host along. 

Hombog, anmamed the Swift, soon hailed the noble danie ; 
From Doamark noble Hawart and fearless Iring came ; 
There was Imfried of Thuringia, a great and noble man ; 
And now a ahoat of joy arose from every martial clan. 

For now rode on King Etzel (with Dietrich at his sid€^ 
And a cotintlesa host of fotlowers) to greet his chosen bride. 
Thus to heraelf said Eriemhild^ when she saw the endlees 

throng — 
"Tis well! I shall have warriors now who will avenge my 

Then to the queen spake Itudiger : — ** My lady, here we staj^ — 
King Etzel cornea ; of fallowere, lo I what a vast army ! 
IwUlnome to yon the warriorsmost worthy of a kiss; 
For yon cannot give to all in a company like this ! " 

So saying, noble Budiger gave to the queen his hand, 
And from her steed she lighted down upon the Austrian land ; 
All the heroes stood aside, while through the glittering thrripg. 
To meet the beauteous Kriemhilde, King Etzel walked along. 

And now her veil is lifted, and her subjects all behold 
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And DOW the king commanded, for tiie pleMure of Ins bride^ 
That o*er the plam of Tnlna hiB companieB should ride ; 
Christian knights and heathen warriora, ui many-coloured drees, 
To make a martial spectacle, together onward press. 

And now arose loud clangour from meeting spear and shi^d. 
Soon many splintered lances were scattered o'er the field ; 
How many colours glittered together in the air ! 
What sounds of arms and baitle-ciies were loudly ringing there ! 

To see the splendid tournament forth went both king and queen ; 
In the centre of the plain their pavilion was seen ; 
It was decked with glorious colours, and on the grassy groniid 
A hundred tents for noble knights were stationed all around. 

So with many noble toumays they passed the meny day. 
And the heroes went to rest in the eyening cool and gray ; 
There was stiUness on the plain until morning dear and bright. 
When King Etzel soon devised for his queen a new delight. 

In prodession to Vienna he bade his heroes go^ 
With all their clans in full array — they made a wondrous show ; 
But more beauteous was the view of Vienna for the queen — 
Here Austria's fairest ladies all in dresses gay were seen. 

Of people out of many lands the crowd was now so great^ 
They could not all be entertained within the city-gate ; 
But Btzel's knights and warriors, at Rtidiger's command. 
Dispersed their various companies o'er all the neighbouring land. 

And here, in gay Vienna, on the feast of Whitsuntide, 
Kriemhilde, who hid her sorrows all, was once again a bride ; 
Wlioi she beheld the thousands who were all her subjects now. 
Though sorrow still was in her hearty pride gathered on her 
brow. 

So costly were the jewels which to many knights she gave. 
So many were her gifts to Etzel's heroes brave, 
They disbelieved the story of her loss so often told ; 
**Onr queen," said they, "has surely brought the Kibelnneen 
goldl'» ^ 

A festival of seventeen days was In Vienna held ; 
The pageantry of every day all farmer days exoelied ; 

I cannot tell you half of the pleasures that were planned ; 

'Twas rememb^^ as a wilder long in all the Austrian land. 

Now Kriemhilde was a queen again I With Et^el at her aide. 
She looked upon the host of men, hw followers, with pride ; 
And thus she whispered to herself— *< O'er such a mighty band 
Kven Siegfried, in his day of pow^, did never hold oommaad 1 ** 
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Yet in Uie trndat of aU thii fedival-amy. 
The thouglita of KriemliUde often would wander far aw sj. 
And to bide the tears upon her face her head she would incline ; 
For her heart wu still with Sioglried, in hia onatte on the Hhine ' 

Several yean pweed away, and then Erienilulde determined to 
carry her plan of revenge into execntion. Accxvdingly, she per- 
euaded Etzel to invite Glinther and Ms heroes; 'for,' s^ ehe^ 
' what will our subjects Bay of their new queen if none of my 
powerful kinsmen visU me ? ' "When this invitation was received 
at Worms, Hagen had a foreboding of gloonly consequencea, and 
said to the king, ' Be aasnred that the wife of Etzel wiU revenge 
the death of Siegfiied.' Again there were bad omens at the castle 
of Worms. The aged mother of the king dreamt one night that 
' all the birds of Butgnndy lay dead in the fields.' But defying 
this omen. King Qlinther, with a splendid retinue of knights and 
other followers, proceeded on his jonmey into the land of tbs 
Huna. When they cante to the banka of the Danube, Hagen saw 
two Sirens (or water-nymphs) bathing in the river. Aa theae 
creatures were able to predict the future, the hero required them 
to tell the fortune of his jonmey. The first flattered him ; but 
the second said, ' Only one man of all your company, the king's 
chaplain, will return to Bui^undy.' At last boats irere found; 
and aa the heroes crossed the river, Hagen, in order to ^Isify the 
siren's words, seized the chaplain, and threw Him overboard. The 
chaplain, however, proved himself a vigorous swimmer, soon 
reached the shore, and wandered back alone into Bm^undy. The 
heroes, ^ter journeying for some days, arrived at the castle of 
Becblam, which belonged to Riidiger, the powerful Mend and 
ambassador of King Etael. Blidiger received his guests wHh 
-warm hospitality, which is pleasingly described in the poem. 
Giselher, the yoongest brother of King GUnther, was here be- 
trothed to the daughter of Riidiger. When his guesfa departed, 
the host presented his own sword to Gemot, and the hostess gave 
to Ilagen the shield which her father had bonke la many battles. 

■ " Welcome, my irimds I " eaid Ittldiger te OUnther and his band ; 
" It gives me joy to see the king of the Bui^midian land, 
And to hail once more bold Hagen, {> hero brave and true." 
Hieu Hagen gave to BUdiger the thanks and homage due. 
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The Berrants of the Mai^grave came to lead the steeds away j 
For none of GUnther's company moat travel on to-day. 

The noble wife of BUdiger led out her daughter fair ; 
Their dress was shining silk ; gold and gems were in their hair ;. 
And all their maids bonde them stood, in beautiful array, 
While with their golden ringlets the gentle breezes play* 

And as Riidiger gave orders, his daughter gave her hand 

To Giselher, the youngest of the princes of his land ; 

While the noble Margravine led King Gttnther toward the halT, 

Where a banquet was prepared for the brave Burgundians all. 

Here many costly goblets were filled with rosy wine. 

And the ladies of Uie castle in silks and jewels shine ; 

In the midst of that gay company the Margrave's daughter fair 

Was praised by the Burgundians as the brightest jewel there. 

But when the feast was ready, she departed with her band 

Of young and beauteous maidens ('twas the custom of the land) ; 

She took away the light of her beauty from the place ; 

All Gtttither's heroes longed to see once more her smiling £Bkce. 

But when the feast was over, with her maidens she appeared ; 
The hearts of all the company with rosy wine were cheered ; 
Then thus to noble RUdiger the hero Yolker said : — 
<< We thank you for the banquet so hospitably spread ; 

** Bight happy are you. Margrave, and heaven has blessed you well; 
Within your noble castle in a pleasant land you dwell ; 
And if you had not such estates, yet such a noble wife^ 
And such a daughter, are enough to make a happy life. 

" But (let me dare to teU you) if I sat upon a throng 

Tou should not call this maiden, so beautiful, your own ; 

Tell me, Buigundian heroes all, if I have truly said; 

Should not the Margrave's daughter wear a crown upon her head !" 

Said Hagen, ^ Here is Giselher, the youngest of our line^ 
Will answer soon that question, if his choice reisembles mine ; 
I cannot talk in wooing style, but, in the battle-field. 
For such a queen I willingly would carry sword and shield." 

The saying pleased young Giselher, for well he loved the maid : 
Said Gem6t, ** Why should the promise of marriage be delayed f " 
And king Gtlnther swore an oath — *< If my brother wins her hand. 
She shall have a castle and estate in the Buigundian land." 

Said RUdiger, ** I cannot give like one of royal line ; 

But of pure gold and silver a treasure large is mine ; 

And more of this, I promise, than a hundred steeds can carry^ 

I will give unto my daughter if with Giselher she marry." 
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A few more words were said, and in the cnstom of the land. 
Around the maiden and the prince all Ottnther's heroes stand ; 
A sudden rosy blush o'er the maiden's face was spread, 
Her father put the question soon, and softly ''yea" she said. 

And then said noble Ettdiger — ^* When GUnther and his band 
Call here again, as they return into their native land. 
To Bui^gundy my daughter as a bride shall ride away " — 
Alas ! no hero lived to see the merry marriage-day ! 

Four days in RUdiger's castle the bold Bnrgundians stayed; 

All needful preparation for their journey now was made : 

Their swords and shields were brought^ their steeds were ready at a 

call, 
But without gifls they must not leave the hospitable hall., 

First to the bold Gem6t, a gentle prince and brave, 
A sword of trusty temper the noble RUdiger gave : 
How little thought the host that, beneath a cruel blow 
From the weapon he had given, he must suddenly fall low ! 

** Of all the armour that I see," said Hagen, "here to-day, 
There is one piece which I should love to carry hence away ; 
If it might be, 'twonld give me joy to own that splendid shield 
Which the noble hero Nodung bore so often in the field." 

The gentle wife of RUdiger shed suddenly a tear; 
For 'twas her father's armour, and for his sake was dear ; 
Bat she took it from the wall, and at once to Hagen gave : 
Said she, ** It shall not rust — let it still protect the brave I " 

Now it was time to travel on, and all must ride away; 

So Volker tuned his fiddle, and sang a fiurewell lay: 

How little thought the ladies, while they listened to the strain, 

They would never see that company, nor hear that song again f 

Now RUdiger was ready to lead his guests along. 
And in tho foreign country to shelter them from wrong. 
There was sorrowing at Bechlam when the heroes rode away ; 
But all had hopes of meeting in the hall another day. 

And little thought the host, as they rode along the shore 

Of the Danube, that his eyes would greet his home, his wife, no 

more! 
He talked in cheerful tones as he rode along tha sand. 
Until he led the heroes into mighty Etzel'a land. 

Among King EtzeFs foUowers ilit 
That GUnther's band was 
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^Beoeive your friends and brothen weUl" te Kriemhilde Etzd 

said; 
« Be merry with the living, and foi^ for aye the dead i " 

But Kriemhilde from a window looked with a gloomy face, 
As she saw once more the heroes of the bold Burgundian race ; 
And while King Etzel smiled with joy, as all the band came nigh. 
The queen looked out on Hagen with a stem and cruel eye. 

Then to the Hunniah warriors who near her stood she said — 
^Here come the men beneath whose hands my hero Siegfried 

bled: 
My time of vengeance now is nigh — ^my story I have told — 
And all who fignt for me shall share the Nibelnngen gold ! 
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When the queen received h^ kinsmen, it was noticed that 
«he gave a kiss only tp the youngest, Giselher, who had taken 
no part in the death of Siegfried. * When Hagen observed this, 
he bound his helmet more tightly on his brow.' After coldly 
welcoming her guests, the queen inquired if her kinsmen had 
brought with them the Nibelungen treasure. ' No,' said Hagen; 
'we have had enough to do to bring our swords and shields.' 
The queen next proposed (according to the custom of the times] 
to take the weapons of her gaests and give them into friithfnl 
custody ; but Hagen refrised to surrender his sword, and advised 
all his companions to keep their armour on. * Some traitor has 
warned them!' Kriemhilde exclaimed. 'Yes,' said Dietrich; *I 
forewarned these heroes that they would find an unfriendly recep- 
tion here.' Some days passed over without an outbreak of war, 
when the queen persuaded her knights to make an attack on the 
Bui^undians. A dreadful engagement followed, and the Huns 
were defeated. Meanwhile Budiger, the faithful ally of Kii^ 
Etzel, had arrived at the royal castle, expecting to find here a 
scene of festivity. Grreat was the surprise and sorrow of Budiger 
when King Etzel turned to him and requested him to go with all 
his followers and put an end to the contest by taking the life of 
Hagen. There was a severe strife in Rttdiger's heart; for loyalty 
to the king now demanded the sacrifice of many friends. The 
following passage from this part of the story may serve as a &ir 
specimen of its style : — 

*Then said the queen to RUdiger, *« Think only of your vow 
To serve and to defend me : I claim that service now." 
And thus replied brave Bttdiger, * I know I must be true ; 
But oh, that I am here to-day, how bitterly I me !'' 

Then said he to the king, * Take back into your hand 
Whatever you have given to me, my castle^ and my land. 
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And let my life in poverty and sonov bsve aa end. 
Before I go to draw my sword against my gueat and friend ! 

*^ I hailed them in this land with hearty cheer and wine ; ^ 
Believing they were Etzel's friends, I treated them as mine : 
To Giselher of Buigundy my daughter fair I gave. 
And I was glad to win a son so loyal, truOi and brave.*' 

But now again spoke Kriemhilde, ^ All that has passed away : 
Think only of the duty which ye owe to me to-day ! 
Go summon all your followers, and end at once this strife ; 
Or take (and that will be enough) my uncle Hagen's life 1 " 



Then said the iiere Ettdiger, ^ This is a &tal day ! 
Far all tlhe king has given to me my life I bow must pay. 
My dantghter aad my wife to your kio^neas I commend ; 
Bemember them, &>r I forebode that now my life must end.*' 

So saying, from the queen he went, and called his followers round : 
Five hundred men and twelve brave knights were in his service 

ioumL 
Hhey buckled on their armour soon, and on to battle pressed ; 
Bat Rttdiger before them walked with sorrow in his breast. 

When Giselher beheld the band, he smiled with joy, and cried, 
^ A friend is coming ! Budiger is surely on our side." 
But Yolker turned to Giselher, and bade his triumph cease ; 
^ These men with swords and shields/' said he, ** come not to talk 
of peace I" 

Now Budiger came slowly on, and halted, with his band, 

Before the hall, and bade his men prepared for battle stand. 

** I come," said he, ** to GUnther's friends no words of peace to 

bring: 
Defend yourselves, Burgundians ! I must obey my king !" 

«BvLi Heaven forbid," said Gunther then, «that I should lift my 

hand 
Against the friend who welcomed me into this foreign land I" 
*< Ah I that I ever welcomed you I bitterly repent," 
Said Budiger, ^but Etzel's wife refuses to relent." 

Then said Gem6t to BUdiger, '^ I loved you as a friend ; 
But if yon fight against my king, our friendship has an end ; 
And with the sword you gave me I must take away your life, 
However I may sorrow for your daughter and your wife 1" 

** Heaven pity us I " said BUdiger ; then turning to his band, 
Who lifted up their swords and shields, he gave the stem com- 
mand 
To rush on the Burgundians within the castle-hall ; 
But Hagen stayed the onset with a loud and snddoaindll^' 
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** One moment wait !'* aaid Hagen ; * yon see this battered shieM 
Has stopped the blows of many swords, but now begins to yield. 
I brought it to this country as the present of your wife — 
Had I the shield you ejorry, I could well defend my life !" 

* Then I give it you,** said Rudiger ; ** and yet, if this is known, 
I fear that I shall seem unfaithful to the throne ; 
But here at once, brave Hagen, I place it in your hand. 
And may you live to carry it to Burgundy's fair land 1*' ' 

In the combat which followed this conversation, Gemot, Riidi- 
ger, and many other heroes fell. When Dietrich of Berne heani 
that Rtidiger was slain, he sent his ancient warrior Hildebrand 
to attack the Burgondiaiis. A sanguinary engagement t-ook place, 
and lasted until none remained of all the Burgundian company 
save Gttnther and Hagen, who stood at the entrance of the castle 
hall, which was fiUed with the dead bodies of their Meads and 
followers. Dietrich of Berne now asked the Burgundian king and 
his hero to surrender ; but they replied with scorn, though they 
were now exhausted, and almost fainting. Dietrich then challenged 
each of them to single combat. He oyercame them, and bound 
them fast, as he wished to spare their lives. When he led his 
prisoners to the queen, he earnestly intreated her to let them live. 
The poem concludes with the following verses : — 

< The queen went first to Hagen, and looked on him with hate : 
" Receive my terms at once," said she, *< before it is too late. 
My Nibelungen treasure to me at last restore. 
Then GUnther and yourself may see fair Burgundy once more.** 

Then spoke the fearless Hagen, <* Tour talking is in vain ; 
For I have sworn that buried deep your treasure shall remain 
While one of GUnther's family still lives to claim the throne - 
So cease to ask — do what you will — my secret is my own.** 

Then turning to a follower. Queen Kriemhilde bade him go 
To the cell where Gunther lay, and strike the fatal blow ; 
And Hagen cried with sorrow when he saw the servant bring 
The head of Kriemhilde's brother, the brave Burgundian king. 

He looked on it a moment, then with bitterness he said, 
" GUnther, Gem6t, and Giselher, thy brothers all, are dead ; 
But never shalt thou know, destroyer of thy race. 
What I alone can tell — thy treasure's hiding-place." 

<*Then be it so !" said Kriemhilde ; ** you have at last restored 
To me one costly treasure, my Siegfried's noble sword.*' 
She drew it from its scabbard, struck off the hero's head, 
And Etzel cried aloud to see the mighty Hagen dead. 
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^ Without revenge he shall not die !'* said ancifflit Hildebrand ; 
*^ I will not see a hero fall beneath a woman's hand !" 
He drew his sword against the queen, and smote her in the side ; 
^ Eriemhilde fell beneath the blow, and, 'mid her kinsmen, died. 

Thus yainlj was the life-blSod of many heroes shed ; 
Dietrich and Etzel, left alone^ lamented o'er the dead ; 
And in dismal wailings ended the banquet of the king : 
Thus' love doth evermore its dole and sorrow bring. 

I cannot tell you more — ^how, when the news was spread, 
Fair ladies, knights, and squires, were weeping for the dead : 
What afterwards befell 'tis not my task to say. 
For here my story ends — the Nibelungen lay.' 

At the time of its reproduction, this poem, like the romances 
and the lyrics of the same period, was written in that Teutonic 
dialect wluch has been styled the Middle High-German.* 

* We append a specimen of the original, with a translation into Modem High- 
Ctennan, and a literal English version :— 

L 

' Yor einer resperzite huop sich grOz ungemadi, 
daz von manegem redken Of dem hove gesdiacfa. 
8i pflfigen rlterschefte durch Jnirzwlle w&n. 
do Hefen dar durch schouwen manic wip unde man. 

Zesamne dd ges&zen die kOniginne rich, . 

8i gedAhten zweier reckon, die wAren lobellch. 

dO spraeh din schorae EIriemhilt : ** id^ h&n einen man, 

daz elliu disiu rtche zuo slnen handen solden stSn." 

Dd spraoh din firowe BrQnhilt : '* wie kunde daz gestn ? 

ob ander nieman lebete wan din unde sin, 

86 mOhten im diu rlche wol wSsen undert&n : 

die wU daz lebet Gttnther, sO kund ez ninuner eigftn." * 

n. MoDXRir HzoH-OsRMAir. 

< Es war vor einer Vesper als man den Schall vemahm, 
Der von njanchem Reoken auf dem Hofe kam : 
Bie stellten Ritterspiele Kurzweil halber an. 
Da dlten es zu schauen viel Frauen und mancher Mann. 

Da saszen beisammen die KOniginnen relch 
Und gedachten zweier Becken, die waren ohne Gleich. 
Da sprach die schOne Kriemhilde : *' Ich hab einen Mkwn • 
AUe dieae Beiche wftren ihm biUig unterthan." 

Da spraoh Fran Bmnhilde : " Wie kOnnte das wohl sein ? 

Wenn Anders Nieniiand lebte, als du und er allein. 

So mOchten ihm die Beiche w(^ zu Gebote stehn : 

80 hinge GQnther lebet, so kann es nimmer geschchn." ' 

Karzi Simrock. 

m. LiTXRAL TrANSLATIOIT. 

* BefiHre the vesper hour there was a gzwt 
Of many kxilghta who came ' ~^ 

To engage in a tonmainisiii 
Many womep and lUKK 
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THE BOMANCES OF CHIVALRY. 

Whfle the people were interested in ballads of Gentt«D origiii, 
the patrons of romance and poetry among the nobility found mate- 
rials for their amusement in various foreign traditions. This was 
not an age of historical criticism ; all l^ends were accepted with 
admiration if they contained eztraordinaxy and wonderful adyen- 
tures. Consequently the mixture of the stories of many distinct 
epochs, the confusion of facts and fables — of Christianity and 
heathenism, and of the beautiful with the absurd — ^whkh we find 
in the romances of chiTalry, makes a critical analysis impossible. 
The characteristics of these strange fictions would be unintelligible 
in the present times, if the genial satirist Cervantes had not, while 
employing his humour upon them, preserved some of their features 
in his * Dmx Quixote.' Yet these romaneea— which were c^eibimfted 
in England, Spain, and France, as well as in Germany — must not 
be represented as wholly ridiculous, though they are remote firom 
a modem taste. The character of chivalry itself had two sides-- 
one serious and lofty in purpose, the other a caricature ; and the 
romances of this period may be regarded in the same way. Some 
had a symbolical purpose and a religions meamsg, wiule others 
were gay and licentious. But with regard even to the best of 
these fictions, it must be observed that the legends of the Middle 
Ages, upon which they are founded, are so remote firom the appre- 
hension of modem readers, that it is difficult to explain the inte- 
rest ^hich some German admirers of the antique and the mystical 
still find in them. 

The two fitvoTvite legends with which these Tomances inter- 
wove innumerable adventures, were the l^end of ^ Prince Arthur* 
and that of the * Holy Gral.' The former had probably a British 
origin. Prince Arthur, we are told, reigned at ihe castle of Leon, 
by the river Usk in Wales. To his court hundreds of knights 
repaired with their ladies, and twelve elect knights of the brightest 
reputation formed the centre of a brilliant assembly. From this 
home of chivahymany knights went out to seek adventures — to con- 
tend against tyrants, to dissolve enchantments, and to fight with 
giants and mysteriously-powerful dwarfs. It may be remembered 

And then fltl togcfliQr fhe two tfesltfay QQWDf* 

And thought of two heroes who were worthy of praise. 

Then said the Ikir Kriemhilde, ** I have a husband 

[So noble that] all this kingdom shoold be placed in his haads.** 

iThen said the lady Bninhilde, " How can that oome to pass ? 
If none were livii^ save yon and yonr maa, 
Then this kingdom might be plaoed vnder him; 
Bat while OOnther lives that dua never be." ' 
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that eren Millon, in his yooth, loyed to read sach fictions, and 
some traces of the old romanciats may be found in his poems. 

The legend of th6 ' Holy Oral' had a religious meaning, but its 
origin is inyolred in mystery. We may, however, fbid some 
analogies to its meaning in the legends of many conntries. The 
' Gral* was a symbol of the highest perfection to which man could 
aspire. All nations have had traditions, or imaginations, of a lost 
paradise ; of a land where ail wishes rest, all hopes are fdlfilled, 
and happiness is realised. The American Indian dreamed of tljie 
' happy hunting-ground £ur away in the west.* Arabian and Per* 
sian l^ends say that some glimpses of a glorious garden^ watered 
by iinfftiling springs, filled with delicious fruits and never-fading 
roses, but surrounded on all sides by a vast wildeneas, have been 
seen by some pilgrims when perishing amid the sands. The 
Hindoos have llieir legend of the sacred forest of Cridavcma, the 
home of wise and happy men. The feivourite representation of 
this paradise on earth during the Middle Ages was the ' Gral,* of 
•wbkk we gather Ute following description from a romance entitled 
*Titurel:'*— 

THE GRAIrTEXPLB. 

* A stone of inestimable value was made into a goblet by Joseph 
of Arimathea ; this was the cup used in the Last Supper of Christ 
with his disciples. On this occa8i<» it received miraculous powers ; 
and in following years^ angels descended from heaven on every Qood- 
iViday to renew. the sanctity of the wonderful cup. To be elected as 
one of the guardians of the Oral was the highest honour which could 
be attained by a knight in ancient times, but it demanded the greatest 
purity and nobility of character. For some ages none on earth was 
fbnnd worthy of this office, and therefore angels hovered in the air 
bearing the precious cup, until the religious knight Titurel founded 
a temple and an order of templars for the preservation of the Gral 
on the mountain called Montsalvage in ^scaya. The nlopw of this 
mountain were of polished on/x, and eiione with a mild splendour 
like the moon. The temple was siiuated on the siunmit^ and had a 
cii'cnlar form, being one hundred fathoms in diameter. Around this 
central temple stood seventy-two octagon chapels, with a tower for 
every two chapels ; and the central tower of the great temple was 
twice the height of the othws. The interior roofs of all the chapels 
"were Constructed of blue sapphires, and each roof had in its centre 
a smaragdus, on which was engraved the emblem of the Lamb bear- 
ing the Cross. All the altar stones were made of blue sapphire, with 
coverings of green velvet, and aQ precious gems blended their rays 
in the deoonttioiis of pilhure and altars. In tiie htterier cupola of 

* Tenes S1M1&. Sec alio Boisaerte * On tlM Detcripikm el tiie Oial-TaEiiae.* 
Munich : 1834. This quotation is borrowed fromPr Vflxnarli * Lectures on German 
National Lttentoze.' Seeond effitien. 1M7. 
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the temple the sun and the moon were represented in diamond and 
topaz, which glittered so, that there was day in the shrine even 
during night ; for the himps were always huming. The windows 
were of crystal and beryl; the pavement was also transparent 
crystal, and beneath it the fishes of the sea were represented in 
onyx. On every tower stood a cross of crystal, and on this a golden 
eagle with wings outspread. On the summit of the main tower was 
fixed a large carbuncle, which threw out its radiance over a wide 
circle, and served by night as a lamp to guide pilgrims to the Sanc- 
tuary. Lastly, in the centre of the great temple, just beneath the 
cupola, the whole of the building was copied in miniature, and formed 
of the most resplendent gems ; and in this inmost shrine the Holy 
Oral was preserved.' 

Wolfram of Eschenbach, and Gottfried of Strasbuig, the 
two most celebrated authors of romances during this period, were 
entirely opposed to each other in style and sentiment. Wol&am, 
in his ' Parcival/ related the adventures of an earnest and reli- 
gions hero, who passed throng many years of pilgrimage in search 
of the Sanctuary of the Gral. GottMed, in his * Tristan,' took a 
part of the legends of Prince Arthur, and wrote a romance in a 
light and licentious style, but with fluency of versification, and 
considerable power of poetic expression. These two romances 
were written before the year 1220. The opposite characteristics 
displayed in them were found in the institution of chivalry which 
they celebrated. ' Parcival* represents its religious aspect, while 
^ Tristan' exposes its secular corruption. The light style of Grott- 
fried was continued and deteriorated by his followers, imtil all the 
serious character of chivalry disappeared, and the adventures of 
knights were related only to excite laughter. Wol&am's romance 
is still regarded with admiration by some German antiquaries, 
who find m it, as they suppose, a deep religious meaning. A 
slight sketch of its outlines may be given here. 

Parcival, who was a descendant of the first king of the Gral- 
Temple, Titnrel, was destined to hold the ofiice of his renovened 
ancestor ; but of this high destination he remained wholly ignorant 
for many years. He was educated in deep solitude, so as to be 
kept remote from all the follies of the world, until he determined 
to devote himself to the profession of chivalry. He passed several 
years in various adventures, and gained renown by the purity and 
bravery of his career, but vainly endeavoured to find satisfiaction 
in worldly splendour and applause. He felt that he had some 
high destination, and yet could not determine its exact nature. 
At last he was led, by apparent accident, to the castle of his 
ancestor, the Gral-Eing. Here he was suddenly introduced to a 
scene of the greatest splendour. He was led into a spacious haE 
^''i!;hted by a hundred chandeliers ; and here four hundred knights 
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were sitting on richly -embroidered couches, while incense was 
^burning before them in four censers. Preparation appeared to 
have been made for some solenmity; but the mystery was as 
impressive as the splendour of the scene; for all who were present 
seemed to be waiting for some event which did not take place. 
At last a door at one end of the hall was opened, and a brilliant 
procession entered. First four princesses walked in, clothed in 
scarlet robes, and bearing lights in golden candlesticks ; behind 
these walked eight noble maidens, dressed in green velvet, and 
bearing between them a costly table made of transparent hyacinth; 
next followed six maidens in brilliant silken dresses, who carried 
-various richly-ornamented articles of silver-plate to deck the table; 
And lastly, the queen of this fair company came, bringing in her 
iiands the precious glittering cup, the Gral, which she .placed on 
the table before the king, who gazed upon it, but said nothing. In 
the midst of aU this splendour there was deep grief and solemnity; 
for it appeared that the king had been fatally wounded, and was 
now kept alive only by looking upon the sacred cup. For some 
reason he was now no longer worthy to be its preserver, but was 
waiting for the arrival of the destined knight, to whom he might 
deliver up the guardianship of the Gral. Parcival, however, was 
lost in amazement, and did not venture to address to the king, or 
any of the company, an inqtiiry concerning the meaning of the 
ceremonies which he beheld. He received no invitation to remain 
in the castle ; but as, on the next morning, he found preparations 
made for his departure, he rode away to find further adventures. 
After this, he wandered far, and was engaged in various enter- 
prises for four years, endeavouring to find some worthy object of 
.ambition; for his destination still remained a mystery. In the 
course of his travels, he was reminded several times by various 
persons that he had failed in the true object of his life, had ne- 
glected to perform a religious duty, and had involved many per- 
sons in deep sorrow on account of his neglect. Such reproofs only 
ijerved to bewilder more and more the mind of Parciv^. At last 
he finds an aged hermit, who undertakes to explain to him all the 
mystery which had attended his reception in the Gral-Castle. 
Trevrizent, the hermit, confessed that he himself belonged by birth 
to the royal race to whom the custody of the sacred cup was con- 
fided, but that he had made himself unworthy of the office by 
worldly ambition, and had therefore retired into solitude to spend 
his days in penance. He then related that the present king of 
the Gral-Castle had forfeited his place by having engaged in a 
worldly adventure, in which he had received a fatal wound ; and 
that now he lived only to await the arrival of the descendant of 
Titizrely to whose hands he might confide the sacred cup. But it 

c 
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had been predicted that this destined gn&rdian would make him- 
self known by an inquiry respecting the health of the king, and 
the fhture preservation of the Gral. Paroival now undemtood that 
all the dotibts and mysteries which had attended his career were 
the results of his having neglected to make an earnest inquiry 
respecting the meaning of the ceremonies which he had seen in 
the castle. He is now taught by the hermit that he must prepare 
himself for his office, not by martial courage and earthly ambition, 
but by deep repoitance and humiliation. In the end of the story, 
Parcival goes to the castle, where he asks the expected q[uestion, 
and is soon installed in his office as the * Guardian of the Gral.' 

This singular and mystical legend may serve as a specimen of 
the serious romances of chival^. In some parts it may receive 
a moral or religious interpretation; but it would be difficult to 
trace through all its adventures any consistent purpose. The 
s&me remark may be applied to other romances of this period, 
which are full of long descriptions, numerous digressions ttod com- 
plications of incidents, without an intell^ble plot. 

Some of the writers of romances found their materials in ancient 
history and poetry. Thus HBtKKtcfi VOK V£L!>^Kn^ made a ro- 
mance out of Virgil's *-ZEneid' (1184-88), but it contains no Vir- 
gilian taste or elegance. KoimAD voN Wtrnzfitmc), who died in 
1287, wrote h romance on the * Trojan Wftr* in a superior style. 
LAitPttECHT) who lived probably in the twelfth century, wrote 
(or perhaps trfmslated from some French original) a * Life of 
Alexander the Great.' In this work we find some invention, but 
no consistency of plot. Some of its traits are amusing* The ex^ 
tensive p^s of the world still left undefined by geographic science, 
adbrded, for the romancists, conveni^t theatres wherein to display 
the adventures of supernatural knights, Juries, and enchanters. 
Lampreoht could safely teU the wonders of remote India, where he 
prudently placed his hero beyond the reach of contradiction. In 
this romance of * Alexander,' the hero gives, hi a letter to his old 
tutor Aristotle, an account of some prodigies which he has »sm. 
This letter contains the following passage of beautifUL &ncy : — 

JNbtAN WOOlVNYltlPHSt 

* We entered here a sha^y wood. 
Where trees of spreading foliage siood, 
And twined their branches so together* 
As to shut out the sultry weather. 
Below, cool fountains bubbled out, 
And, winding playfUAy aboat^ 
Moistened the mossy roots, and th^ 
Together flowed into a glen 
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Bedide thd pleajsant wood^ and h^re 
Was spread a lake as crystal clear* 

Shining birds, with tuneful throats, 
Cheered the forest with their notes ; 
And on the mossy turf there grew 
Large rose-buds, beautiful to view — 
Borne as white as mountain-snow ; 
Others had a ruddy glow. 
We gazed with wonder there, beholding 
Each its fragrant leayes unfolding; 
"For out of every flower^^up there 
Stepped a maiden rosy-fair, 
Bosy as evening s^es, and bright 
In youth and joy as morning-light ! 

Among the forest-trees they played, 
And danced together on the glade ; 
And when these fairy-damsels sung, 
Within the wood their carols rung 
More tonefuUy thaa any hird, 
Or instrument we ever heard ; 
And lulled by their melodious strain. 
We all forgot our toil and pain : 
Our life was like a pleasant stream, 
Or like a sweet, enchanting dream; 
We longed for ever there to stay — 
Alas, that joys should pass away ! 

Our forest^brides, who rose from flewets^ 

Faded with the fading bowers ; 

Buds that were so bright in May, 

Died when summer passed away ; 

And, like the flowers that once were bright^ 

Our fairies faded from our sight : 

'Mid withered leaves the breezes sis^hed. 

The crystal fountains all were dried, 

The merry birds were dead or banished, 

And all our forest-pleasures vanished !' 

This romanoe does not conclude without a moral. Alexander, 
having conqnered all the tiaticmB on earth, is represented as arriv- 
ing irith his army at the gate of Paradise, which he intends to 
take hj storm I But an angel appears, and tells the hero that 
Paradise cannot be von in such a way, and exhorts him to go back 
into his <mn con&try, and there to practise hxunility and other 
virtues. The romance is here more favourable to the victor^s 
-charaot^r than history has been. Alexander returns to Macedonia, 
where he rules his people with justice and clemency for twelve 
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years, and then dies. ^ And of all his dominions/ says the poet, 
' there remained for him, at last — 

' Seven feet of earth, and not a span 
More than for a common man I* 

In addition to these foreign romances, the legends of the Church 
supplied materials for many versified narratives; but of these it 
would be difficult to quote any suited to a modern taste. Among 
a few stories of popular origin and moral purport left by this pe> 
riod, * Der Anne Heinrich * (* Poor Henry '), which was written by 
Hartmann, may be noticed, on account of the sunple pathos of 
some passages. 



LYRICAL POETRY. 

The practice of versification was exceedingly fashionable during 
this time. Many knights, and noblemen, and even kings, were 
competitors in this exercise of ingenuity. Two kings of the 
Hohenstaufen House, one king of Bohemia, Duke Henry of 
Breslau, and the Maigrave Otto of Brandenbuig, are included in 
the catalogue of one hundred and sixty minstrels, or Minnesingers. 
Yet some of these titled minstrels could neither read nor write. 
We find one of them, Ulrich (whose autobiography has been pre- 
served), carrying about a letter from his lady for a week, and com- 
plaining that he could find no learned clerk to explain it. The 
lays of these Minnesingers were recited or sung in courtly assem- 
blies of knights and ladies, and several courts were engaged 
in rivalry for the honours of poetical genius. Such was the pre- 
valence of the fashion of versification, and so ready were royal and 
noble patrons to reward munificently even feeble efforts in poetry, 
that Strieker, a satirical writer of this period, tells us how some of 
the kings of Austria made themselves bankrupts by their love of 
minstrelsy. The short lyrics, or * Miimelieder,'* which won such 
high prizes, are generally devoted to the praise of fair ladies. Few 
of them have remarkable poetical value, though they are inte- 
resting as literary curiosities. The authors of these amiable and 
harmless little songs were military men; yet they did not write 
one martial lyric. They lived in a picturesque and romantic 
epoch, and had witnessed or heard of such events as the corona- 
tion of Frederick I. at Home, the conquest of Milan, the reconcilia' 
tion of the Pope and the Emperor at Yenioe, and the Crusades; 
yet of all these movements we find scarcely a trace in their lyrics, 
which are generally sentimental. Their lyre had only three strings : 
one was tuned to the praise of spring and pleasant weather; an- 

* Mitmef love ; Heder^ songB. 
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other thrilled to celebrate the beauty of noble ladies; and the 
third was devoted to the laments of disappointed afi^tion. The 
same degeneracy which took place in the romances of chiyalry may 
be observed also in its lyrical poetry. 

NiTHART, who died before 1246, and whose verses show some 
metrical tact; Frauenlob (1250-1318); Fribdrich von Hausen, 
who fell in a crusade in 1190, and many other minstrels, might be 
described here, but we find little that is original or distinctive in 
their verses. The feminine tone of their lyrics, when contrasted 
with their martial profession, must be regarded as one of the sin- 
gular caprices of fashion; but it may be partly explained by the 
fact, that these lyrics were not composed to be read, but to be sung 
or recited with a musical accompaniment. It is probable that the 
music of these lays was esteemed as of higher importance than 
the meaning. Modem operas show that verses written for music 
seldom rise above mediocrity in poetry. We find a curious in- 
stance of the taste of this period in a controversy which was raised 
among the Afinnesingers on the question, whether the word weib 
(woman) or the word Jrau (lady) was the more worthy to be used 
■m poetry. F»uei>lob gained his name by the part which he a^- 
sumed in this contest, and, as a reward for his services, his body 
was carried to the grave in 1318 by the ladies of Mayence, who 
poured copious libations of wine upon his tombstone. It is only 
fair to add to this brief sketch, that some part of the delicate re- 
spect still paid to ladies in Germany and England may be fairly 
ascribed to the influence of the romancists of chivalry and the- 
Minnesingers. 

Walter von der Vogelweide (1170-1227) must be distin- 
guished firom all his contemporaries, on account of the moral and 
religious purport of his lyrics. He probably accompanied Frederick 
n. in a crusade, and passed the remainder of his life as a wandering 
minstrel, visiting several German courts. He wrote some senti- 
mental songs, but was more remarkable as the author of some short 
poems of a reli^ous and didactic purport, in which he often ven- 
tured to direct his satire against the Pope. Two or three speci- 
mens of Walter's poems may be subjoined. The first seems to 
allude to the troublous times which followed the death of the 
Emperor Henry VI. in 1197, when the conflict of the Guelfs with 
the Hohenstaufen party produced great social miseries in Germany 
for several years. The second poem is curious, as it appears to be 
a sincere personal confession of the motive which led many knights 
to engage in the Crusades. The third translation is a favourable 
specimen of Walter's lighter lyrics. 
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A IfEDITATION. 

'I sat^ one d»^, upon a stone^ 
Bapt in a muBing fit, alone. 
And resting^ on my hand my head, 
Thaa to myself in thought, I said~- 
^ How, in these timee of oare and atrife^ 
fihaU I direct my fleeting life I 
Three precious jewels I require 
To satisfy my heart's desire : 
The first is honour, bright and olear; 
The next is wealth ; hut (far more dear!) 
The third is Heaven's approving smile.** 
Then, after I had mused a while, 
I saw that it was rain to pine 
For these three pearls in one small shrine; 
To find within one heart a place 
For honour, wealth, and heavenly grace ; 
For how can one, in days like theee^ 
Heaven and the world together pleaael' 

A LAMENT. 

* Ah ! my best years have fled away, 
Like dreams, or like a minstrel's lay ; 
I see, once more, my native ground. 
And wonder as I look around; 
For now I seem a stranger here, 
Where many feces once were dear: 
My playmates all are gray and old; 
The land itself seems drear and cold : 
They've felled the trees on yonder hill; 
The river flows beside it stiU ; 
But my best years have passed away 
As on the sea the drops of spray, 
Or like the waves upon the shore — 
I say ** alas !" for evermore. 

Time, like the earth with flowers bespread 
In youthful springs is dark and dead 
When age and cares are coming on, 
And friends and pleasures all are gone. 
One consolation now remains — 
To combat on the holy plains^ 
Kot for riches, nor renown. 
But for an everlasting crown; 
For absolution, for r^ease 
From all my sins ; for rest and peace. 
May I but tread that sacred shore !* 
Then will I say ^ alas " no more !* 

* Palestine. 
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* German Ladies I I will tell 
What will surely please you well. 
'Tis a minstrers sweetest task. 
And for no reward I ask : 
Only, when my song is don«, 
Smile, and so my prixe is won I 

In many countries I have been, 

And noble knights and ladles seen ; 

But here alone I find my rest ; 

Old Germany is still the best ! 

Some other lands have pleased me well; 

But here— 'tis here I choose to dwell ! 

Oemaji mea have virtues rare^ 
Bui Genaan maids are angels fair 1 
If a noble kmghi would find 
A lady pure, and true and kind. 
Let hkn come to our fiiir land. 
And win a German maiden's hand. 
Now reward me for my song; 
And may I live to pmae yoa loQgl' 

One of tbe pleasing features in the lays of the Minnesingers is 
the genuiae delight with which they haU the return of spring, an^ 
the beauties of summer. One stanza from a song for May-day, by 
Count CoNBAD of Kirchberg, is a fair specimen of many similar 
lyrics: — 

MAT-BA.T. 

' May comes, after April'ft rain. 

Chasing wintry cares awayj 
Hasten, children ! o'er the plain. 

See youi^ Spring his gems dkplay. 
From his rosy hand he i£owers 
O^er Mil and vaU^ lovely fiowexv, 
Wi^ herbs and ideasant grass betweau ; 
And all the woods again are gree«| 
"WhUet in the bosom of the vale> 
The nightingale pours out her tale. 
Boys and maidens I in a ring, 

Dance in honour of the day; 
While all who will not dance, must sing ; 

<< Be blessings ob the month of May ! " ' 

Tb«, minstrelsy whicli, in its early period,, was devoted to 6ucU 
pleasant themes, wa^ in later times changed into satire. The fol- 
loweni of Winter wrote moral aud satirical verftes, whicb giye sQxr 
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glimpses into the cluunaoter of their age. Thus Reinmar vox 
ZwETEB satirises the mixture of secular with sacred offices in the 
following lines: — 

' Monastic heards and shaven crowns, 
And capes and hoods, and friars' gowns, 
I find enough ; but must confess 
Few men are worthy of their dress. 
I do not like, upon one dish, 
A mixture strange of fowl and fish ; 
Nor can I understand aright 
A knightly monk, or moiSdsh knight.' 

To explain the censure of Reinmar, we must refer to such a cha- 
racter as Christian, the Archbishop of Mentz, who Hved in the 
twelfth century, and of whom it is recorded that * he wore, under 
his sacerdotal robe, a coat of mail,' and that * in various battles- 
he had slain nine enemies with his own hand.' 



DIDACTIC VEKSIFICATION. 

The moral and satirical verses of Walter produced an efiect 
extending far beyond the circle of courtly minstrels, and estab- 
lished a school of didactic versification, which had some impor- 
tant results. Walter was the first among the nobility who wrote 
for the people; who, forgetting the distinctions of rank and 
fashion, spoke as a man to his fellow-men. 

It is probable that he was the author of one of the earliest and 
most popular of didactic books, which was entitled ' Freidank^s 
Moderation,' and was written, as we are told, by a .Crusader in 
Syria in 1229. At least we are certain that the pure ethics of 
this manual accord well with the sentiments found in WalterV 
lyrics. This little book, quite unpretending as a literary per- 
formance, served as a model for several other writings on* morals, 
which maintained their popularity down to the time of Luther. 
Indeed almost the only interest which can be found in German 
literature from 1300 to 1517, consists in the didactic purport of a 
series of popular manuals which followed * Freidank,' and were 
powerful enough to hasten such an event as the Reformation. 
The writings of Walter, Tirkler, Strieker, and Hugo, undoubtedly 
prepared the people to receive the doctrines of Luther. 

Next to the work of * Freidank' (or Walter), a little book 
entitled ^ Der Winsbeke ' (1250) may be mentioned. It professes 
to contain the advice of an aged king of Tyrol addressed to his 
son. ^ WiENT, one of the writers of romances, is supposed to liaTO 
been the author of this didactic work. Though written in verse, 
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ft has no poetical pretensions, and therefore, for the sake of con- 
ciseness, we may rednce its doctrine to a summary in prose : — 

THE KING OF TYROL'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

* My son, remember that, in order to bear your sword and shield 
honourably, you must have wisdom and virtue, and must not be 
guided wholly by the fashions of society. You have now bright 
hopes ; but the world will in many ways disappoint yon ; yet never 
be discouraged in your pursuit of what is good. Be not imposed 
upon by appearances. Pay no respect to rank or high birUi alone ; 
for nobility without virtue is like good grain thrown away on the 
water. Bestow all due care upon your possessions, and avoid all 
prodigality: I would rather bury yon than see you become a 
gambler ; yet you must not worship your riches. Exercise reason- 
able hospitality, and give bread to the poor. Respect your own 
word. Iteaira to say and mean *< Yes " and ''No.'* Do not be a&aid of 
difficulties. On the other side, do not waste your powers on objects 
too great for you. Do not act like a young bird who leaves his nest 
before his wings are fledged. If a stone lies in your path, and is too 
heavy to be lifted, let it lie still, and step over it or beside it. You 
will find perhaps, even in high rank, some ladies who are hardly 
worthy of their titles ; but I warn you not to follow the example of 
those who rail against women. Honourable ladies are the brightest 
ornaments of our life. In their society we find our best solace ; and 
all the cares and toils of our worldly life are forgotten. The good 
wife and mother, seated in the centre of her family, is the best jewel 
in the crown of society. He who does not honour such a woman, 
has no honour in himself. In your religion you must not be 
offended by the inconsistencies of its teachers. If they say what is 
true, respect and obey their doctrine, leaving them to give an 
account of their own practice.' 

This kind of moral lay-teaching was developed further by 
Thomas Tirkler, who seems to have been, by birth, an Italian, 
and who wrote a book entitled * The Italian Guest ' in 1216, which 
gives a code of ethics for the use of ' unlearned men.' llie fol- 
iowing summary will convey the purport of this work : — 

PLAIN TEACHINO FOR THE PEOPLE. 

* The people have too long been bewildered by strange legends 
and romances, which, if they contain any good moral, have it wrapped 
np in such an obscure dress, that common readers cannot find it out. 
I have no objection to some good stories as an amusement for young 
people^ indeed I must give praise to Master Wolfram for his 
romances ; but the plain people can find no safe guidance in such 
books ; and I think it is time that they should be instructed in a 
clearer style, not by fables and allegories, but by direct arguments 
and precepts. Let it be understood that my intention is to address 
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the oommon people^ the Iwty.* It ia evideat now that the people 

cannot safely follow the euunples of their seperiori. We ha^e luid, 
indeed, too much following of fashion, but too little clear moral 
teaching. We must no longer worship rank. As to the pretensicms 
of high descent, we are all noble enough in this respect if we would 
live in aocordance with our ancestry ; for we all have one Father, 
** who ia in Heaven.'* To do right is the true badge of nobility. 

But to proceed to my principal topic After considering long the 
numerous faults to which men are prone, I have found that they all 
proceed from Uie want of one, the greatest of all virtues — sieadfcut' 
ne$t. This is indeed the mother of all the other virtues. We are to 
rule the world, and not to be governed by it ; for the world is full of 
changes; but virtue is firmness itself. What are deceit, double- 
mindedness, avarice, arrogance, luxury, gambling, and many other 
vioes^ but so many expressions of an unsteadfiast mind? On the 
other hand, do we not admire even the heroes of our Nibelungen- 
Lied, in spite of all their carelessness of human life, on account of 
their stecuffagt good faith to each other! The man who ia not 
steadfast in his purpose, can bring no good action to perfection. He 
plays with the surfaces of things like one who runs his eye over a 
long line of books ; while the scholar, who is determined to learn 
something, fixes his attention on one book until he has mastered it 
Many men of an unsteadfast character soon become weary of the 
practice of virtue, because it does not always appear to have an im- 
mediate reward in this life. Some will even say that the oarelees 
and vicious enjoy life more than the virtuous; but this is a hasty and 
false conclusion. The virtuous man derives good both from pain 
and pleasure; the vicious man derives real good ttom neither. Even 
the attacks of evil men on the good are overruled for the benefit of 
the latter. Tet let it not be supposed that this forms any excuse 
for the eviL That will be judged by its intention. It was a just and 
wholesome punishment for David when Absalom revolted ; never* 
theless the young man was guilty in that rebellion. Besides, let us 
not exaggerate in our views of life. Even the vicious men whom we 
find in prosperity mav have some virtues, and their temporanr wel- 
fhre may be the result of these virtues. For instance, a selfish man 
may be industrious, and may prosper, not because he is selfish, but 
because he is industrious. But what are all the riches of vicious 
men when contrasted with the true inward prosperity of the good 
man? Affliction makes him acquainted with patience; impoverish- 
ment leaves him ia possession of his dearest property ; when banished 
from his home^ he has a home in his own soul to which he can 
retire, and even the darkness of a dungeon will be relieved by the 
light of a good conscience. He cares not how long, but how toell, he 
may Uve; and he cares not where he may die; for out of every 
country there ia a straight path to heaven. There is a wrong notion 
abroad that the common people cannot be wise and good, because 

*The word Laie (layman) 1b atlU undontoocl In Oennany aa the opposite of Gei^rUr 
(a aoholar). 
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they are not learned clerks. Kow I deplore tho neglect of leam- 
ing. I fear that if Aristotle were living now, he would find no 
Alexander to reverence him. But I say Uiere is a sort of learning 
which every man ought to have. He who directs his life well, under- 
stands the best sort of grammar : to speak from the heart, and tell 
the truth, is very good dialectic, and it will serve very well for rhe- 
toric also : he who runs up a long score of good actions, succeeds 
well in arithmetic : and the man whose life is atarry with virtues, is 
a famous astronomer. This is the kind of education which all the 
people ought to have.' 

Steicker wrote a series of short tales and fables, connected by 
moralising passages, in 1230. To this book he gave the title ^ Die 
Welt ' — (* The World ') . It is marked by a popular and democratic 
tendency, and is full of severe censures upon the aristocracy. An- 
other book of a similar character, but of greater harshness of satire, 
was entitled * Der Renner,' and was written by Hugo of Trimberg at 
the close of the thirteenth century. The writer appears to have 
been a man of some learning. He tells us that he called his book 

* Der Renner ' (* The Runner'), because he intended it to run through 
the length and breadth of the country, and this intention was fairly 
fulfilled; for Freidank's Httlebook and * Der Renner* retained their 
places as favourites among the German people down to the sixteenth 
century; and Sebastian Brandt, a congenial writer, reproduced 
Hugo's satirical work in 1549. This book is characterised by the 
greatest independence of thought and freedom of expression. The 
only moral authority which Hugo will admit is in the Scriptures, 
and he complains that many of the higher classes in his times knew 

* more of the adventures of Prince Arthur than of the Bible.' We 
can hardly present one literary extract from this earnest little book ; 
for it is so full of violent satire and invective against the aristocracy 
and the clergy, that its unimpeded circulation and popularity is a 
curious inst£uice of the lenity or the oversight of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. If Hugo had addressed his discourse vkd voce to 
a congregation of a few hundreds, he would probably have been 
silenced; but, through his book, he was allowed to address tens of 
thousands in the most effectual manner. And such was the in- 
fluence of ' The Runner' and similar books, that we may clearly trace 
from 1300 to the era of the Reformation the progress of a school of 
lay-doctrine which was opposed to'a great part of the teaching of 
the Church, and yet was allowed to prevail among the people. The 
didactic contents of Hugo's book were varied by many humorous 
and satirical fables, of which the following is a specimen: — 

CONFESSION, 

' Sly Reynard, with the Wolf, one day, 
Travelled to Rome, and on their way 
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They overtook the Ass, and so 

All three to Rome together go. 

And when they saw the city- near, 

The Wolf said to his consin dear — 

<* Beynard, my plan I'll name to you :-^ 

The Pope, we Imow, has much to do: 

I doubt if he can spend his time 

To hear our catalogues of crime. 

'Twill spare some trouble for the Pope 

(And also for ourselves, I hope. 

As we may 'scape with penance less), 

If to each other we confess : 

Let each describe his greatest sin — 

So, without preface, Pll begin. 

To notice trifles I disdain ; 

But one fact gives my conscience pain. 

'Tis this : — ^there dwelt beside the Rhine 

A man who lived by feeding swine. 

He had a sow who rambled wide. 

While all her pigs with hunger cried. 

At last I longed on pork to dine — 

I killed and ate that cruel swine. 

Her little ones, deserted now. 

Oft moved my pity, I'll avow ; 

I ended all their woes one night — 

Now let my punishment be light !" 

•* Well," said the Fox, ** your sin was 

small, 
And hardly can for penance call ; 
For such a venial transgression 
Tou've made amends by this confession. 
And now I'll do as you have done ; 
Of all my sins I'll name but one : 
A man such noisy fowls would keep, 
That no one near his house could sleep ; 
The crowings of his chanticleer 
Disturbed the country far and near. 
Distracted by the noise, one night 
I went and stopped his crowing quite ; 
But this feat ended not the matter ; 
The hens began to crow and chatter ; 
And so (the deed I slightly rue) 
I killed them and their cluckens too." 
« Well," said the Wolf, « to hush that din 
Was surely no alarming sin. 
Abstain from poultry for three days, 
And, if you like, amend your ways. 
But now the Ass must be confessed — 
Donkey I how far have you transgressed !" 
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^ Ah !*' said the Asa wUh dismal bray, '^ 
" You know I have not much to say ; > 
For I have toiled from day to day, ) 
And done for master service good. 
In carrying water, com, and wood ; 
But once, in winter-time, 'tis true, 
I did what I perhaps must rue : — 
A countryman, to keep him warm 
(We had, just then, a snowy storm). 
Had put some straw into lus shoes — 
To bite it I could not refuse ; 
And 80 (for hunger was my law) 
I took, or stole, a single straw.*' 

** There I say no more 1". the Fox exclaimed ; 

** For want of straw that man was lamed ; 

His feet were bitten by the frost ; 

'Tis probable his life was lost. 

What shall be done to such a sinner ? 

The Wolf must have you for his dinner." ' 

Such simple and humorous £Ekbles, often conveying some sly 
satire against the clergy and the nobility, were the most popuhur 
productions of the Middle Ages. But the most remarkable satire 
of this period was the epic fable of * Reynard, the Fox,' which 
had a very early origin, and has remained as a favourite of the 
Oerman people for several centuries. There is even some reason 
to suppose that this long fable was popular in some form among 
the Franks in the fifth century. The heroes of the tale are all 
animals : laengrim (the wolf), Reginhart (the fox), and BrUno (the 
bear) ; and many others were added as the original was altered and 
enlarged. It is impossible to assign the authorship of this &ble 
to any particular name or date. A Latin version, styled * Isen- 
grim,' was written in the beginning of the twelfth century. About 
the middle of the same period, Heinrich der Gleisner of Alsace 
reproduced the tale in an extended form in Grerman, and after- 
wards it passed through several other versions. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was translated into Low-German, or Dutch, by Baumann, 
and this version was for some time erroneously re^rded as an 
original work. Again * Reynard' reappeared as a popular work 
s.i the era of the Reformation. Even Goethe amused his leisure 
by writing a modernised version of this old fable. German artists 
have bestowed upon it many illustrations. The nature of the 
story may be easily imagined : Reynard's tricks iavolve him in 
many perplexities, out of which he escapes by ready wit : at last 
he is tried at the court of King Lion, where the wolf, the bear, 
the ass, the dog — ^in short, almost the whole family of quadrupeds 
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— appear as witneeses against him, a&d their testiinony is bo con- 
clusive, that he is condemned to be hanged inunediately. The 
executioners — ^the bear and the cat — ^hnny the prisoner away to 
the scaffold, where a great crowd is impatiently waiting to be 
edified by the final scene. Keynard mounts the platform solemnly, 
but does not even now despair of life. ' I now see death imme- 
diately before me/ says he, ' and I only beg permission to address 
a few words of simple truth and penitence to the people. They 
may possibly serve as a warning to other offenders.' ' If he is 
allowed to speak five words,' says the bear, adjusting the cord on 
the prisoner's neck, ^hewiU escape even nowT But the king 
grants the request of Reynard, who thus begins his very humble 
confession : — 

retnard's last trick. 

* I see not one in all this throng 
To whom I have not done some wrong ; 
And now, upon the scaffold here, 
I wish to make my oonacience dear. 
I will not even one sin conceal : 
When but a cub, I learned to steal. 
How well I recollect the day 
When first I saw young lambs at play, 
And carried off my earliest prey I 
From little crimes I passed to great. 
The Wolf soon chose me as his mate : 
^ Our compact,*' so he said, ** was fated, 
Because our families were related." 
I cannot tell our murders all — 
He killed the great, and I the small * 
But this (with death so near) I'll say— 
He never gave me half the prey I 
With selfishness and hunger keen, 
He often left the bones too clean. 
Yet hunger I have never known : 
I had a pantry all my own ; 
Of booty such a plenteous storey 
'Twould serve me for my life and more : 
All stolen 1 'Twas a wicked thing; 
And vet— THAT theft preserved the ^Kijxq I 
For there was at that time, you see^ 
A very foul conspiracy 
To kiU the King I (With death bo near, 
ril tell it aU These traitors here— 
(Yet what for me will it avail 
ToteUitf 'Tis a frightful tale 0"' 

The cnriosity of the queen is excited by these dark inainnatioitt, 
and she b^s a respite for Reynard, who descends from the soafiTold 
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in sly triumph, to give to the king fiill partioultum of the fabulous 
^onspimcy. During the condequent investigation, Beynard makea 
his escape with impunity. 

Collections of jokes and burlesque anecdotes were very popular 
during this and the following period. STRtOKfiR, already mentioned 
as a writer of satirical fiibles, was the author of a &vourite book 
entitled ^ Parson Amis,* which relates the exploits of a traTeUing^ 
impostor, who is said to have been an Englishman, and whose 
career was a continuous triumph of ready wit and cunning. For 
instance, a bishop, having heard of the tricks of Parson Amis, 
pays a visit to the delinquent, and the following conversation 
takes place >—> 

THE TRIAL OF FAB60N AMIS. 

Bishop, You profess to have great cunning; but fitt* your roguery 
yon deserve to lose your living. Now I shall pnt two or three 
questions to you, and if you do not answer them c<»Teotly, yon must 
lose your pansh. 

Ami8. Very Well, my lord ; I hope I shall be able to reply so aa 
to please you. 

Bishop, How many days have passed away since the time of 
Adamt 

Amis, Only seven^ my lord, but repeated many times. 

Bishop, Where is the middle of the world ! 

Amis, My parish church is situated exactly on the spot^ my lord. 
If you do not believe me, you can send your serveuits to measure 
the world ; but of course I shall keep my living until they have 
done it. 

Bishop, Ton shall not escape in this way, sir. How far is it fh>m 
earth to heaven f 

Amis. It is exactly as far as my voice can be heard, my lord. If 
you will go up, I will stand here and shout ; and if you do not hear 
me, of course I shall forfeit my church. 

Bishop, I am determined to puzzle you, sir. . You have boasted 
that you could teach an ass to read : now, if you do not prove that 
assertion true, yon shall lose your place. Now, sir. 

Amis, Veiy well» my lord. I will do what I have Mid ; but even 
a clever man requires some twenty years to master any science : 
now, to teach an ass to read, I must have thirty yeaitt allowed, and 
then I shall be ready to leave my parish if the tadc is not donOi 

(Such were the jokes of the thirtMnth century. All the produo- 
lions which have been mentioned in this seotion were written in 
short and fiimiliar v«rses. Of Goman prose daring this period 
little oan be said, for it hardly existed. The remains which have 
been preserved are chiefly found in a collection of sermons remark- 
aMe for their umplidty and warmth of style. In these times 
missionaries of the orders of Mendicant Friut txaveUed through 
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the country preacbiBg with zeal and great effect, sometimes in 
cathedrals, and at other times under a tree in a Tillage, or on a 
hill-side. We read of Bebthold, one of the Franciscan friars, that 
thousands of the people followed him from one place to another, 
and that his congregation was sometimes numbered at twenty 
thousand. It is curious to find in one of the sermons of this friar, 
who died in 1272, a passage like the following, which may remind 
us of the style of Jeremy Taylor; — 

* I will show, by an example^ how little we can say worthily of 
the glory of God. What can a child unborn know of the glory of 
this world in which we dwell ? Of the bright sun, the sparkling 
stars, the splendours of jewels, or the virtues of plants and trees ; 
of the music of various instruments, or the melodies of many birds ; 
or of the splendid array of gold and silk produced by the skill of 
men ? What can the chUd say of these things ! And thus we are 
incapable of speaking worthily of the wonderful pleasures of Para- 
«U8e. As the moon, tiie stars, and the planets, borrow all their light 
from the sun, so lUl the heavenly hosts of saints and angela, fbDm 
the highest to the lowest, receive all their gladness, brightness, 
honour, majesty, and beauty, from the countenance of the Lord. It 
is because they look upon Him that they become so beautifuL' 

A short extract from another of Berthold*s sermons may serve 
to show the popularity of versification during this period : — 

*I exhort you, my hearers, to be on your guard against these 
heretics. But you say, ** Brother Berthold, how shall we discover 
them, as they are so much like good people V* Well, I will tell you 
how to find them out by seven words ; and I should like these seven 
words to be made into a song, that so you might all sing it, and re- 
member it until your death. Now, if there is a ballad-maker in my 
congregation, let him mark these words, and put them into a song, 
and let it be short and sweet, and ring so prettily, that even the little 
children may learn it and sing it. There once lived a bad heretic, 
who put his false doctrines into songs, and taught the children to sing 
them about the streets : and I should like now to use his own plan 
against him and all who are like him.' 

In concluding these notices of German poetry in the age of 
chivalry, we must observe that our specimens of vernacular pro- 
ductions do not give any just notion of the learning of this period. 
Frederick 11. was the patron of many scholars, and favoured the 
progress of universities. In his address which accompanied a pre- 
sent of the works of Aristotle to the university of Bologna, he 
wrote : — * Science (or literature) must always attend the progress 
of legislation and the pursuit of war ; for without that learning 
which enlightens and strengthens the mind, all our plans of con- 
quest and government may lead only to ignorance, sensual indo- 
lence, and barbarism.^ 
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1300—1517. 

This period, extending from the reign of Rudolphus I. to the 
beginning of the Reformation, was crowded with events of social 
importance, while its literature was remarkably poor. Some of 
its movements might have supplied choice materials for novelists 
and dramatists ; but it was especially a time of decay in poetry. 
Some attempts were made to continue the series of national 
legends ; but they are hardly worthy of notice. The pahny days 
of the minstrels and romancists were now passing away. Rudol- 
phus was an economical prince, who mended his own doublet to 
spare money, and as he had no taste for minstrelsy, the composers 
of songs who went to his court found no rewards there. Still 
some inferior princes encouraged versification; but the prizes 
were now so much reduced in value, that many knights and noble- 
men left the field in favour of inferior competitors. 'Chaplains, 
doctors, schoolmasters, weavers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers now 
endeavoured to mend their fortunes by rh3rming. A versifying 
mania pervaded all classes of society. There is no exaggeration 
in this statement, though it may read like a caricature. It is 
worthy of notice that in this time, as poetry sank rapidly into 
dulness and commonplace, the so-called poets rose proportionally 
m conceit and arrogance. The worst versification claimed the 
highest reward ; and Rudolphus was most bitterly satirised because 
he would not patronise poetasters like Beheim and Suchenwirt. 
The vocation of minstrelsy in these times was frequently connected 
with the profession of heraldry, and was generally venal and 
adulatory. 

MicttiEL Beheim may fairly represent the writers of verse during 
this period. He was bom in low circumstances in 1421, and 
learned the trade of a weaver; but some nobleman unwisely en- 
couraged him to leave this trade, and try the profession of min- 
strelsy. Accordingly he visited various courts, where he recited 
verses on such topics as ancestry and heraldry, and was ready to 
cwebrate in verse the virtues of any gentleman who would pay. 
-Ine venality of the times appears without any disguise in the ad- 
ventures of Beheim as related by himself, which present a sad 
^ncature of the profession of such minstrels as Wolfram and 
^wter. When turned away with contempt by several courts. 
iJeheim lamented that he had ever left his loom. We shaD 
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wonder that he failed as a poet, when we have read the foUowiiig 
epecimen of his Yerses : — 

< I mean to weave fine linen-cloth no more ; 
Yet I ani not ashamed of mj old trade : 

It served me very well in days of yore^ 

Ere, as a minstrel, from my home I strayed. 

Bat now (I hope it will not starve me quite) 

The other tirade (of rhyme) I have to ply ; 

To make good verses now is my delight^ 

And must be, I suppose, until I die. 

Yet 'twould be well to throw all rhymes aside : 

With poverty I have continual strife ; 

In search of friends I wander far and wide — 

I never was so ragged in my life ! ' 

Another poor minstrel of this time, named ItEOEilBOOENy makes 
a similar confession; bat pleads that distress first excited him te 
make verses. He says: — 

* I, Regenbogen, was a smith, and in my trade I toiled. 
But poverty upon me fell, and all my efforts foiled ; 
Therefore I sought another trade, and turned to making' rhymes 
Bat heartily I now repent such wasting of my time 1' 

These notices show to what a low condition minstrelsy was re- 
duced. But some versifiers who understood the tendency of their 
times, and wrote comic, didactic, and satirical pieces, to suit the 
popular taste, found considerable success. A monk named Bones, 
for instance, wrote, in 1330, a book of short stories and &bles, 
which became very popular. It was one of the first books of 
which copies were multiplied by printing, as it was issued ficom 
the press in 1461. The following is a specimen of its contents:— 

THE PABISTA.N STUDENT. 

< Pve read about a certain knight, 
Whose son's poor wits were never bright ; 
But still' the father was resolved 

The difficulty should be solved. 

And that his son, so dull and dark, 

Should prove a very leamM clerk : 

John, he determined, should be sent 

To Paris : — so the darling went, 

And there succeeded very well 

In — spending more than I can tell. 

He drank and played ; but there's a donbt 

Whether his books were well worn out. 

Borne years (and florins) passed away, 

And then the son returned one day. 
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The £Eillier spread his daintiest cheer 

For friends who came from &r and near, 

Congratulating sire and son 

For all the lore at Paris won. 

John drew a long and Btudious face 

(For every dmice may learn grimace) : 

He nodded well, and shook his head. 

And, wisely, very little said. 

Then, when the dinner-time was o'er. 

He stood heside an open door, 

And studiously beheld the sky — 

The moon was shining, full and high. 

Then whispered some good friends together : 

*^ He knows the laws of winds and weather. 

Astronomy ! — ^he knows it all, 

And what to-morrow will befall.*' 

The father was a happy man 

Until the son to talk began ; 

For opening wide his mouth, he said — 

^ One thing does puzzle my poor head ; 

'Tis this : — the moon that you see there 

And that at Paris make a pair 

So much alike, I cannot see 

Their difference in the least degree I** — 

At this the father shook his head. 

And to his friends, in anger, said : 

^ Be warned by me — don't send to school 

A boy predestined for a fool. 

My florins now I dearly rue — 

He comes, a dunce, from Psuis too I"' 

Some knowledge of this very dull period is necessary, in order 
that we may form a just estimate of the Lutheran era ; for all the 
events of that era were consequences of the state of society in Ger- 
many during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The unhappy 
domestio condition of the country had been neglected during the 
enthusiasm which had attended the Crusades ; but when this excite- 
ment had passed away, discord, enmity, and violence began to pre- 
vail between the clergy, the nobility, and the lower classes of gociety. 
National literature from 1300 to 1517 t;onsisted in a great ogieasure 
ia bitter satires. Indeed we might, in accordance with facts, pro- 
ceed farther, and say that, from the beginning of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, the most remarkable 
literature was of a satirical description. These three centuries and 
a-half of satire were also times of severe political and ecclesias- 
tical contentions. The mtellectual world truly represented the con- 
dition of society. "When we read the violent and unpolished in- 
yectives of any one of the countless satirists of these times, we ard 
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disposed to suspect exaggeration in his censures : but after read- 
ing the same complaints expressed by many writers, in yarious 
times and places, we must be convinced that they had real grounds 
for their discontent. Walter, the minstrel, began the satirical 
style. His moral poems are full of such passages as the following : 
— * Faithlessness is in all our ways; violence is in our streets; 
peace and justice are wounded. K I look through creation, I find 
signs of hatred and strife among all creatures ; yet order is pre- 
served; but among men we have anarchy.^ Reinmar, another 
minstrel, employs similar complaints. Hugo says : — ' Robberies, 
murders, and burning of houses, are the sacrifices we offer to Hea- 1 
ven. Our laws are all venal : a righteous judge is a white raven/ 
KoNRAD, a monk, wrote on the necessity of new regulations between 
the peasantry and their lords. Suchenwirt says : — * The valour 
of our knights is now displayed in the cruel extortions which they 
practise on the Jews and others.* Regenbogen, the rhyming 
blacksmith, not only complained bitterly, but suggested a remedy 
for the evils of his times. He says : — * The clergy, the nobility, 
and the peasantry, should unite for the good of the country ; but 
these three classes are now living in enmity.' Lastly, Rosenplut 
wrote a satire in which he introduced the * Grand Sultan ' as the 
* reformer * of Christendom. 

Among the minstrels of this period, one named Oswald may be 
noticed, as his verses contain many curious details of a life of 
strange adventure, and also of the manners of his times. There 
may be some exaggeration in his statements, but, on the whole, 
they present a fair view of the career of an adventurer in the four- 
teenth century. Oswald von Wolkenstein, descended from a 
noble family in the Tyrol, was bom in 1367. He teUs us that, 
during his boyhood, he learned ^ to ride, to sing, to play on the 
violin, the harp, the drum, and the trumpet,' and also ^ the science 
of cookery.' His imagination was so excited by the perusal of 
romances, that, when ten years old, he followed a company of 
knights who were travelling from Austria to Prussia. He was 
employed as a squire, and gained favour by his talents iu min- 
strelsy. Subsequently he wandered over Germany and other 
parts of the continent ; then travelled in England and Ireland ; and, 
in 1388, was engaged in warfisire in Scotland. After his return to 
the north of Germany, he accompanied a mercantile expedition to 
the peninsula of Crimea, and visited Armenia and Persia. He 
then earned a passage to Candia by acting * as a cook in the ves- 
sel.' After shipwreck, battles, and many other adventures, he 
returned to his home when twenty-five years old; but his friends 
did not know him, as his &ce was sunburnt and wrinkled, his hair 
was partly gray, and he had lost an eye. These misfortunes, 
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however, he regarded as proofs of *.bold knighthood,* and now 
paid his addresses to ^a fair lady named Sabina.* This lady did 
not esteem his services as sufficient to merit her hand, but bade 
him win it by making a pilgrimage to Palestine. Long before 
Oswald arrived at Jerusalem, Sabina was married to another 
knight. In 1401, Oswald was fighting against the Moors in Spain. 
To reward his merits as a knight and a minstrel, the queen of 
Arragon, with her own hand, pierced his ears, and * decorated 
them with costly rings.' Soon afterwards he was in France, where 
* the queen suspended a fine diamond on his beard.' He then 
accompanied the Emperor Sigmund in a campaign against the 
Hussites in Bohemia, and made satirical verses on John Huss. 
Oswald was, in fact, a wandering, mercenary soldier, like *Dugald 
Dalgetty,' and would either fight, sing, or play the harp, or dress 
a dinner, for any master who would pay. In one of his verses he 
sums up all his adventures and accomplishments, telling us that 
he had travelled over Europe and many parts of Asia, and * had 
talked in ten languages, including French, Latin, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and Arabic' He died in 1445. Such was the life of one 
of that class of wandering minstrels which fell into decay during 
this period. 

Many productions which passed under the name of poetry in 
this time are not worthy of particular description. Doctors now 
wrote the rules of health, and prescribed medicines m proper metre 
and rhyme. The peasant despised his almanac if it did not contain 
a fair proportion of verses. Peter Suchenwirt advertised the 
£ict, that he was ready, for a ' consideration,' to make any number 
of verses upon 'any gentleman's coat of arms ! One writer reduced 
all the laws and stratagems of the game of chess to rhyme, and 
another wrote a poem on Crockery! 

In the fifteenth century, versifying clubs were established in 
many towns, such as Mayence, Nuremberg, and Ulm, and became 
very popular. Mechanics united themselves to serve the Muses 
as well as they could. At Colmar, for instance, the shoemakers 
formed a club or singing-school for the exercise of pious versi- 
fication; while in another town, the weavers, after putting aside 
their shuttles in the evening, repaired to the singing-school, and 
there recited and sung the verses which they had composed while 
employed in their looms. The motives of. these good and honest 
men may screen even the homely poetry which they produced from 
ridicule; for they appear to have devoted their services to religion. 
In a collection of the verses of one club which has been preserved, 
we find the following simple lines: — 

* By making pious hymns we strive 
Coarse ballads from our streets to drive ; 
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For everj nigbt yre hear with shame 
Such songs as we refuse to name ; 
To silence all these idle lays, 
We meet and sing our Maker's praise.' 

There is, indeed, something very pleasing in the oondact of these 
poor people of the Middle Ages, who, in dark times, wlien there 
were few wholesome intellectual excitements, met thus together, 
and fomid solace, after their toil, in reciting and singing y^ses. 
Devotional music was cultivated in these schools, and the produc> 
tion of new psalm-tunes amused the leisure of many mechanics. 
8trict rules were observed with regard to the composition of these 
tunes. Thus, in one club, it was laid down as a law that *no 
member should bring forward as an original composition any tune 
of which one line had been heard before!' In several clubs texts 
from the Scriptures were the only topics allowed for versification. 
These verses were sometimes recited in the churches after the 
services of Sunday. The preacher announced Hhat all persons 
who wished to hear the poets recite their own pieces might remain 
at the conclusion of service.* Each dub had a president and 
several inferior officers. The moral orthodoxy and metrical com- 
position of the verses recited were strictly criticised; the whole 
business was very solemnly conducted, and the versifier to whom 
the prize was awarded was distinguished by a badge of honour. 
These societies, which supplied the want of snch recreation as may 
now be found in our reading-rooms and literary institutions, must 
have been well supported by popular f&vour; for we find that the 
school at Nuremberg lived to 1770, and a singing and versifying 
school of considerable antiquity was solemnly closed at Ulm as 
recently as the year 1839. 

Apart from these schpols, many popular songs were produced 
during this period, and have been preserved to the present day. 
These were productions of the heart, so true and simple, and so well 
married to music of a similar charact^, that, when once heard, 
they could not be forgotten. Indeed they became so rooted in 
the memory of the people, that, after the Reformation, the writers 
and composers of h3rmns and psalm-tunes thought it expedient to 
employ the melodies, and, in some instances, even the words of the 
old popular songs. 



THE DRAMA. 



In this period we find the first symptoms of a derman Drama 
in rude attempts to perform religious pieces like the old mj/ateries 
once popular in England. At first, these dramatic readings from 
the Scriptures were conducted in churches under the superinten- 
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dence of the priests, and the Latin language was employed; but 
-when the people introduced burlesque digression^ into sacred sub- 
jects, exhibitions of this kind were forbidden in the churches. The 
consequence was, the people removed their theatrical ' properties * 
into the open field, and here assmned greater licenses. Tlie ver- 
nacular language was now employed, and solemn events recorded 
in the Scriptures were represented surrounded with grotesque cir- 
cumstances. The spectacles prepared for exhibition on Shrove* 
Tuesday were exceedingly attractive. Students from universities 
delighted to take parts in them. ^ Properties ^ of every descrip- 
tion were collected without any regard for correctness of costume. 
Sometimes the corporation of a town would lend their robes to 
deck Scriptural characters, and thus ' Judas ' might be seen in the 
dress of a Grerman burgomaster, and even * angels ^ did not find bet- 
ter treatment. These strange exhibitions were continued after the 
[Reformation. In 1571 a great spectacle entitled ^ Saul ' was per- 
formed in fifty acts, requiring one hundred players and five hun- 
dred pantomimists; and in 1593 one Johann Bbummeb put into a 
dramatic form the whole of the Acts of the Apostles! The stage- 
directions of some pieces which have been preserved are curious. 
In one of them, for instance, all the performers (more than a hun- 
dred) take their seats on the stage, and begin the piece by singing 
a hymn. After this two angels appear and sing a response. The 
manager then steps forward and recites a prologue, in which he 
exhorts the audience to preserve silence and attention during a 
long series of dialogues. The pieces for Shrove-Tuesday were 
styled ^Fastnachtspiele,' and were generally interspersed with coarse 
jokes, for which apologies like the following were offered: — 

' If aught offend you in our rhyme, 
Bemember 'tis a merry time, 
And Lent is quickly coming on, 
When all our frolics will be gone.' 

An immoderate love of low humour and coarse satire was one 
of the peculiarities of this time. The most popular tales were 
such as we fin^ in ^ Parson Amis,^ ' Eulenspiegd,' and other story- 
books, in which the humour is generally of a low character. This 
popular taste was severely censured by Sebastian Brandt (1458- 
1521) in his ' Narrenschiff,^ or ' Ship of Fools,* a versified satire, 
which contains the following passage: — 

'Frivolity and coarseness are canonised in our day. He who can 
make the most absurd and unseemly jest (and especially if it is on 
some serious subject), is accounted the greatest genius. This low 
taste of the people may be partly ascrib^ to the neglect of our 8C 
called wise men, or scholars^ who study everything, ap^ *~" 
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teach anything save good morals and manners for the people. Con- 
sequently, learning itself is made to appear worthless and ridiculons; 
and while our scholars are studying necromancy, astrology, alchemy, 
and other quackeries, the multitude are left in brutish ignorance, 
and laugh at everything wise and good. And this great invention 
of printing does not mend the matter ; for the power of the press is 
already grossly abused. The printers care not what kind of books 
they send into society, but circulate fortune-telling pamphlets, scan- 
dalous satires, anything that will win a penny. Amid this ever-in- 
creasing flood of books, the people are bewildered rather than edu- 
cated, and, after such confusing teaching as we have, it is no 
wonder if all doctrine is despised.' 

The numerous jest-books, comic stories, and satires, to which 
Brandt refers in the above passage, are not worthy of particular 
description, though they are curious, as they give us some insight 
into the democratic spirit of the times when they appeared. They 
also show the exclusive and prejudicial tendency of an extreme 
taste for comic productions and satires, which is generally found 
connected with a neglect of better literature. One specimen of the 
old jocose tales to which we refer will suffice. The * Parson of 
Kalenberg,' the hero of many stories, delighted to sport with the 
ignorance and credulity of his parishioners, and told them that, 
on a certain day, he would fly from the steeple. All the rustics 
assembled to witness the feat, when the parson appeared, and 
asked ' if they had heard that such a flight had ever been made 
with safety?' *No,' was the reply. *Then,' said he, *how could 
you wish your priest to do such a foolish thing?' 



PROSE. 



Encouraged by the productions of the printing press, men of 
learning were now chiefly engaged in the study of philology, and 
this fact will account, in a great measure, for the poverty of writings 
in German prose durmg this period. The higher classes of society 
were amused with romances, but these were chiefly translations of 
foreign stories, which were now multiplied by the press. Two of 
the translators of these romances, Niclas, who wrote between 1460 
and 1480, and Albrecht von Eyb, who wrote during the same 
time, may be mentioned as having done sothething towards the 
formation of a prose style. But we find more interesting remains 
of these dark times in the works of several monastic chroniclers, 
who wrote very simple but graphic accounts of public events. 
Friedrich Closener, s monk attached to the cathedral of Stras- 
burg, finished in 1362 a chronicle, which lias been preserved, and 
gives some gloomy descriptions of his times. In this old record we 
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read of the * Brothere of the Scourge,' who travelled from town to 
town in dismal array, armed with whips and scourges, with which 
they publicly lashed themselves. This species of fanaticism spread 
so rapidly, that at last the civil magistrates interfered to put a stop 
to the practice. In the middle of the fourteenth century famine 
and pestilence prevailed over a great part of Germany, and these 
evils produced in many minds a disposition to gloomy &naticism. 
Terrible persecutions of the Jews also took place; for there was 
an absurd popular belief that these unhappy people had produced 
the pestilence by poisoning all the springs of water throughout 
Europe! Closener records these enormities in the following style: 
^In this year there was a great burning of the Jews in many of 
the towns situated on the Rhine. The people, believing that the 
Jews had poisoned the waters, set fire to their houses, and gathered 
round them so as to prevent their escaping from the flames.' The 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities endeavoured, too late, to repress 
these fearful outrages, which had been encouraged by unjust laws 
and cruel prejudices. On the whole, the title of the * dark ages,' 
which has been used to denominate the Middle Ages generally, 
may be especially applied to the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The persecutions and sanguinary contentions in Bohemia 
which followed the promulgation of the doctrines of John Huss, 
were dismal featmres of these times. 

Even the great and good events of this period had no immediate 
beneficial influence on the people. Cities were improving, and 
commerce was rapidly extendiug. Physical science now produced 
some of its most valuable discoveries — ^the mariner's compass, the 
measurement of time by clocks, and extended navigation. But 
even the invention of printing did not immediately encourage the 
progress of humanising literature among the people, as it was at 
first devoted to multiply copies of ancient and classical works. 
John Guttenberg, who was bom at Mentz in 1401, invented the 
use of moveable t3rpes, and communicated his discovery to his 
townsmen John Faust and Peter Schofper, who afterwards con- 
trived to exclude the inventor from all participation m the profits 
of his speculation. Guttenberg died in a condition of poverty and 
dependence in 1468. In the year 1457, Faust and his partners 
produced their first printed book, the Latin version of the Psalms; 
and in 1462 the entire Bible issued from the press. The price of 
a copy of the Scriptures immediately fell fi*om five hundred to 
thirty florins. 

The most important writings of this period are found in the 
department of theology. Geileb, the popular preacher of his 
times, who died in 1510, wrote many sermons which have been 
preserved. He agreed with Brandt in his condemnation of *' **^ 
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taste for mockery and satire which prevailed among the people. 
His sennons contain many low and ridicnlons images^ by which he 
eodeayonred to conciliate the taste of his congregations. 

Geiler wrote a series of sennons entitled ' ^e Christian Pilgri- 
mage to the Eternal Fatherland,' which was published in 1512. 
Another series of his sermons bears the following wingnlar title:— 
* A Spiiitnal Interpretation of the Hare, with Instmctions how to 
Prepare it in Pepper; giving clear Information how every Man 
who wonld become Religioiis, avoid Sin, and lead a Penitential Life, 
must imitate the qualities of that timorous, insignificant, little 
animal, the Hare* (1502). The comparisons employed in this 
series of sermons are very fanciful and ludicrous. For instance, 
the preacher says, ' A hare has long ears, which are very qnick in 
zeoeiyiDg sounds, and these signify the attention with which m 
should listen to the Scriptures.' Again, * A hare can run more 
nimbly up a hill than down, and this shows that a Christian should 
be more ready to ascend the hill of virtue than to run down the 
steep of vice.' Such were the materials employed by the most 
popular divine of the fifteenth century; but we must add, that 
when Geiler turned to plain moral doctrine, he presented whole- 
some truths to his hearers. 

Johannes Pauu was by birth a Jew, but became a monk, and 
collected and edited the sermons of Geiler. He also wrote a book 
entitled ' Joke and Earnest for all Trades ; a work containing many 
Pleasant and True Stories, Amusing Examples, and Remarkable 
Events; by the Venerable Father and Brother Johamies Pauli, a 
monk of the Barefooted Order' (1538). The humour of these stories 
is often extravagant, but they generally carry obvious morals. In 
one, an abbot is accused of being deficient in learning, and the 
Pope therefore examines him in Latin grammar. * What part of 
speech ispc^t* (the Pope) was the first question; and the illite- 
rate abbot jocosely replied, ' He is a participle; for he takes a 
part from the clergy, and another part from the laity.* ^ Go 
away,' said the Pope; * you know quite enough.' The foUowii^ 
is a specimen of the laconic and serious style of Pauli — 

AN EFFECTUAL REPBOOF. 

' A £B,ther gave ail his property to his son. After this the old nan 
was neglected, and at last^ when his coat was very raggedy he begged 
his careless son to give him a new one ; but the son gave only a piece 
of rag, and said, ** Patch your old coat with that." Now die little 
grandson of the old man, hearing these words, begged his &ther to 
give to him also an old rag. When he received it, he went away 
and hid it. The &ther, who saw the action, asked the child to explain 
his motive, and the boy replied, * I shall wait until you are an old 
man, and then I will give it to you to patch your coat^ as yon have 
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given the other rag to my gnind&ther.'' Tfaifl reproof dumged the 
conduct of the undutifiil son/ 

PeteemaknEtteeun wrote a * Chronicle of the Swiss Confede- 
racy,' which was printed at Basel in 1507. A short passage will 
show the very simple style in which the work was written: — 

WILLIAM TELL. 

* Hermann Gessler, the Vogt (or governor), had ordered his ser- 
vants to place a hat on the top of a stick which was stuck in the 
gronndy and a command was given that all the Swiss peasants, when 
they passed hy this hat^ mnst bow before it. N^ow there was in the 
country an honest man named William TeU, who had secretly joined 
the company of Staufiacher and other patriots. This Tell had often 
walked to and fro before the hat on the stick, but had refused to do 
homage to it. So the sentinels who guarded the hat complained of 
Tell's conduct to the governor. G^essler sent for Tell, and asked, at 
first in a friendly way, why he had refused to how to the hat accord- 
ing to conmiand. Tell said, ** Gracious sir, I did not know that you 
intended the law to be understood so strictly : if I did, my name is 
not William Tell. So I hope you will impute my fault to ignorance.** 
^ow Tell was as clever a marksman as you could find in the land ; 
and he had a family of pretty children, who were all very dear to him. 
So the governor, who had a cmel mind, secretly sent one of his 
servants to bring Toll's chUdren : when Uiey came, he said to the 
Either, <* T^ me which of these is dearest to you?'* and Tell replied, 
^ I love them all alike." Then said Gessler, ^ I have been told 
that you are a very good marksman. Kow I must see your skilL I 
shall put an apple on the head of this boy, and if you can strike off 
the apple with your arrow, I shall say you are a good archer." Tell 
was shocked when he heard this, and prayed that the Yogt would 
not insist on such a trial ; but Gessler commanded that it should be 
done. So Tell took two arrows^ and put one in his quiver, and 
fitted the other on the string. Then he prayed to God and the 
Virgin that they would spare the life of the child. He drew his bow ; 
the arrow struck the apple, and the boy escaped unhurt. Gessler was 
pleased, and said, ** Tell is a good shot ! " But then he asked,« Why 
did you put the other arrow in your quiver f * Tell said,^ It is a cus- 
tom among archers." But the governor would not take this answer. 
So now TeU was in trouble, for none of his comrades were near to 
defend him. Then Gessler put the question again, and said, << If 
you will tell me the truth, I will promise to spare your life !" So 
Tell replied, * As you have promised to spare my life, you shall 
know the truth. If the. first arrow had hurt my boy, the second 
would not have Bussed yon, or one of your followers !"' 

The most' remarkable books in German prose were the works 
of some monks of the mystic school, who wrote in opposition to 
the scholastic divinity of their times. Heinbich SeusZE H ^ ~ 
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1365) was a Dominican monk, who wrote Bome sermons in a simple 
and earnest style. Johann Tauler (1290-1361) was the author 
of some mystical discourses, which Luther, almost two centuries 
afterwards, read with pleasure, and recommended. While the 
scholastic divines who wrote in Latin introduced abstruse meta- 
physics into theology, Tauler and the other mystic writers repre- 
sented religion as consisting in the sentiments of the heart 
rather than in doctrines. Their main principle was, that piety 
depended not upon any ecclesiastical forms or ceremonies, but 
consisted in the abandonment of all selfish passions. Yet these 
opposed parties, the Mystics and the Scholastics, did not engage 
iu controversy, but left their doctrines to produce contentions in 
another age. The sentiments of the mystic writers were collected 
and arranged by some unknown author, in a little book entitled 
* German Theology.' Luther wrote a preface to this book, in 
which he expressed admiration of its contents, and asserted that 
he had found in it the doctrines of the Reformation. After this 
it became so popular, and was regarded by the Romish Church as 
so dangerous, that in 1621 it was placed in the ^ catalogue of pro- 
hibited books.' It must be observed here, that although Luther 
found some principles in which he accorded with the mystic 
writers, he by no means maintained the exact opinions of Tauler 
and Seusze. The fact was, that when Luther expressed his 
general admiration of the views of Tauler, he did not understand 
their essential tendency, which was in favour of an extreme liberty 
of speculation and other principles which the Reformers did not 
tolerate. The divergency from the tenets of the Romish Church 
was greater among the Mystics of the fourteenth, than among the 
Lutherans and Reformers of the sixteenth century, and the tolera- 
tion, or rather the neglect of the innovating tendencies of Tauler 
and his associates, can be explained only by the unpretending and 
uncontroversial character of their writings, which were probably 
contemned by all scholastic divines. 

Another book may be mentioned here — the widely -circulated 
treatise on the * Imitation of Christ,' which was written in Latin. 
Some doubts have been raised respecting the authorship of this 
work; but it has been generally received as the production of 
Thomas a Kempis, a monk who died in 1471, aged ninety -two 
years. It has passed through numberless editions, and still main- 
tains its place among the standard devotional works of Germany 
and other countries. A translation of the Bible was issued in this 
period, and bears marks of the style of the mystic waiters, being 
much inferior to the subsequent version by Luther in precision 
and energy. 

The systems of scholastic theology and metaphysics which 
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prevailed in the Middle Ages require no description here^ as they 
did not especially belong to (xermany, and had no connection 
with its national literature. They were developed in many folio 
volumes of Latin, full of subtile reasonings upon subjects which 
lay far beyond the bounds of the human understanding. There 
is much significance in the contrast found between the scholastic 
writings of the clergy, and the low, satirical literature of the 
people during the Middle Ages. We cannot describe wider ex- 
tremes of thought than are found here. 

The researches of some students of philology ia the fifteenth 
century contributed towards the advancement of learning. As one 
example of this class of writers, Johann Wessel (1419-1489) ^ 
may be mentioned. This zealous biblical student visited Rome, 
where Pope Sixtus IV. offered him preferment ; but Wessel said, 
' I do not want a bishopric, but shall be happy if I can obtain a 
copy of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek.* Johann Beughlin, bom 
in 1450, was one of the greatest scholars of this period. He wrote 
a lexicon and a grammar of the Greek language, and was the tutor 
of Melancthon, who became celebrated among the Reformers. 

The preceding brief notices have shown that this period was 
more interesting in a social and ecclesiastical, than in a literary 
point of view. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were times 
of transition, and marked by that confusion which generally at- 
tends the first growth of« democratic opinions. Many who could 
rudely satirise existing institutions, had no clear ideas respecting 
any new order of society. Low comic and satirical productions 
were the only popular literature of these times. Men of learning 
and taste were chiefly occupied with classical studies, and ne- 
glected the literature of their native country. Society was divided 
into two classes — ^the educated and the uneducated ; and no whole- 
some communication existed between these two extremes. The 
literati of this period had forgotten the doctrine of Tirkler — ^ Th^e 
is an education which all the people ought to have.* If, instead of 
vulgar jests and satires, such doctrine as we have quoted from 
Tirkler^s .book had been generally circulated, the Reformation, 
might have taken place without being accompanied by the ex- 
cesses of popular ignorance which marked the sixteenth century. 
Multitudes of the German peasantry were then found in such 
ignorance, that they interpreted the prophecies of Scripture in the 
crudest style, and attempted to overUirow all civil society in order 
to fulfil supposed predictions. 

Yet even in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find 
marks of progress. Literature, especially familiar versification, 
though inferior in quality, was produced by and for the people, 
and not for any exclusive class ; opinions in favour of liberty 
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jnst laws began to be generally diffiuted, and a inrepanitkm ma 
made for the important events which we find in the snbflequait 
period. 
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1517--1C24. 

This may with propriety be styled the Lutheran Period; for 
Mabtin Luther (bom in 1483 — died in 1546) was the most promi- 
nent character in the general literatore, as well as in the theology, 
of the sixteenth centnry. In several respects he may be re- 
garded as the representative of the tendencies of opinion wfaidi 
had manifSested themselves in Germany in the fonrteentli and 
fifteenth centories. He gave a distinct shape and utterance to 
thoughts and dispositions which had been previously expressed 
in an obscure style. ^His influence was felt in almost every 
department of life and literature ; he was, in reality, the ruler of 
Grerman princes; his opinions were received by multitudes as 
laws ; the German literature of his time bears strong marks of his 
tastes. As he loved humour and satire, popular satirical fisibles 
were the favourite literature of this period. A few words from 
Luther would have put down all dramatic exhibitions in some 
parts of Germany; but as he looked on these popular amusements 
with toleration, religious spectacles and secular plays were pro- 
duced even during the excitement attending the Reformation. 
The literary character of Luther has in some respects been esti- 
mated too highly, in accordance with his general &me ; bnt his 
great merit as the founder of the modem German language, espe- 
cially with regard to prose, cannot be denied. Jacob Grinmi, a 
competent authority, says, ' The language of Luther, on account 
of its noble, and almost wonderful purity, and the powerful in- 
fluence which it had upon his followers, may be r^arded as the 
basis of our modem High German. The few deviations from 
his standard have been generally deteriorations rather than im- 
provements.* Luther's writings are remarkable in another re- 
spect, as they show the migration of literature firwn the south to 
the north of Germany, which had for some time been m progress, 
bnt was hastened by the events of the Reformation. The poetry 
of the Middle Ages was produced in the south. The favourite 
haunts of the Mhmesingers and the romancists of diivaliy had 
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been at the courts of Austria and Tharingia; but now, in the 
sixte^OLth oentory, the Protestant north of Germany acquired that 
superiority in literature which it has maintained to the present 
day. The greater part of modem Grerman literature belongs to 
Prussia ; while the hteratnre of Austria is remarkably poor, when 
compared with the extent and importance of the country. With- 
out any polemical meaning, it may be stated as a historical fact, 
that the Catholic parts of Germany have made y&ry slight con- 
tributions to general literature since^the times of Luther. 

The most prominent part of literature in the sixteenth centmy 
is of course found in its polemical theology, which does not daim 
any particular description here, as it was chiefly written in the 
Latm language. The poverty of German prose during this period 
must surprise every fhiglish reader who remembers the names oi 
Hooker, Saleigh, and Bacon, who flourished as writers in the same 
time. Two causes, to which we have no counteiparts in Eng- 
lish literature, will explain the slow growth of a polished style of 
prose in Grermany during the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. The first of these causes may be found in the disturbed 
condition of religion and social life, and the civil and religious 
ym which afflicted the country from the times of Luther to the 
peace of Westphalia. Some notice of the events of these times is 
necessary to explain the low condition of national literature. A 
modem historian (Gervinus) rejects the theory, that a time oi 
war must be unfavourable to progress in art and literature, but 
forgets to observe that the ^Thirty Years' War' was a civil and 
religious contest. 

On the Slst day of October, in 1517, Luther read his ninety- 
five 'Theses against indulgences,' and thus opened the dispute 
by which all Germany was excited. Li the following year he 
was summoned to appear at Rome, but gained permission to be 
examined in his native country. Accordingly, in 1519, he ap- 
peared in a disputation with Br Eck, the Romish controvertist. 
This dispute lasted for sixteen days, and, at the end, the opposed 
parties were as fisur apart as at the beginning. Meanwhile 
Luther's * Theses' were distributed over Germany with a won- 
derful rapidity, and in the course of a month were read in many 
parts of Europe. Li 1520, Luther and his friends in Wittenberg 
burned the papal bull with the canon law and Dr Eck's writ- 
ings ; thus making all plans of conciliation hopeless. The words 
* Christian liberty ' and * Reformation ' were proclaimed through- 
out the country; but were grossly misunderstood, not only **- 
thousands of the peasantry, but also by many of the r*" 
who were ready to maintain their new fiuth bv tha 
sword. Francis of Bickingen, a nobleman 
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12,000 men, and, in opposition to the advice of Luther, made an 
attack on the Archbishop of Treves. The princes of Germany 
were divided by the new doctrines ; and the Diet of Worms, which 
was intended to prevent further contests, proved a &ilure. The 
emperor, Charles V., who could not understand the depth and 
the extent of the movement, determined to maintain the autho- 
rity of Rome. Meanwhile Luther retired to the castle of Wart- 
burg, where he was employed in translating the New Testament 
into (jerman. He was soon called again into public life by the 
fonnidable insurrection of the peasantry, who had long been 
discontented in many parts of the country, and who now turned 
the new doctrine to their own advantage, and proclaimed extreme 
principles of social revolution. Luther now came forward, and 
after charging the leaders of the peasantry with a gross perversion 
of the doctrine of Christian liberty, exhorted the Grerman princes 
to unite and repress the insurrection by the most severe measures. 
As Professor Ranke has observed, ' It is impossible to tell what 
might have been the consequences with regard to society and 
civilisation if Luther had sympathised with the peasantry.' As 
it was, the conflict between the nobility and the peasantry was 
frightful and disastrous. The banks of the Rhine were lit up 
with burning castles and monasteries, and scores of thousands of 
the misguided peasants perished in battle. Several of the princes 
now openly professed Lutheran doctrines; while the Catholic 
princes formed a league to stop the progress of innovation. The 
Diet of Augsburg, in 1530, where the emperor was present, was 
a fruitless attempt at conciliation. On the 16th of February 
1546, Luther died, aged 63 years. The emperor now resolved 
to reduce the Protestant princes to submission by the force of 
arms ; but assigned political motives for his resolution, to avoid 
the appearance of engaging in a religious war. General Schartlin, 
on the side of the Protestant princes, marched against the royal 
army, and thus was begun a series of sanguinary conflicts which 
soon covered the country with mercenary troops, called into 
action the armies of Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, stopped the progress of civilisation, and spread misery, 
famine, and demoralisation over Germany. Such was the wretched 
condition of the country, until the Peace of Westphalia was pro- 
claimed in 1648. Li the midst of the war, the Emperor Charies 
retired to a monastery, where he passed his days in meditation and 
innocent recreations. One anecdote of his studies in this retreat 
is worthy of notice, as it gives a useful comment on the aflairs of 
the Thirty Years^ War. It is said that Charles amused his leisure 
by constructing two watches, endeavouring to make them keep 
time jBxactly together ; but all his efforts were unsuccessful, and 
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At last he exdaimed, 'See — ^I canoot make these two iratohes 
agree, and yet (fool that I was) I hoped to be able to govern, like 
the works of a watch, so numy nations, living under various skies, 
and speaking various languages/ 

To explain the poverty of national literature during the Luthe- 
ran period, it must also be noticed that the best minds in Germany 
were occupied in Latin writings on theology ; while the few who 
4ivoided polemical excitements, and found solace in quiet studies, 
devoted their attention to classical philology, and especially 
icultivated the Latin language. 

The vernacular language was still regarded as suited only for 
vulgar puiposes. Li the few instances of German prose which we 
may select from the writings of this and the next period, we shall 
find proofs of the contempt with which the native language was 
treated by learned men. They even changed their own names 
into Latin and Greek: for instance, the German name of Melanc- 
thon the Reformer was Schwarzerde, which literally means (like 
the adopted Greek name) ' black earth.* Even as late as near 
the close of the seventeenth century, the philosopher Leibnitz 
wrote an essay to show the importance of paying attention to the 
vernacular hmguage. Though the numerous Latin writers on 
theology and philology cannot be particularly described here, as 
their labours had no connection with national literature, some 
notice of their works may be given to explain the fact, that our 
scanty selections from a few writers can by no means represent 
the intellectual activity of this period. As instances of the indus- 
try and zeal which produced during this time an extensive library 
of folio volumes of Latin theology, we may quote such names as 
<£coLAiiPADius (1482-1531); Johann Bulenhagen (1485-1558), 
who assisted Luther in the translation of the Scriptures; Ulbigu 
ZwiNGLE, a Swiss reformer, bom in 1487, who fell in a battle ; 
David Pasaeus (1548-1622), who wrote several commentaries on 
the Sacred Writings ; and Heinbich Alting (1583-1644). Conrad 
Gessner (1516-1565) was styled the * German Pliny,' on accoimt 
of his learning and his studies in natural history. Heinbich Bul- 
xingeb (1504-1575) deserves to be remembered, as he was one of 
the most moderate among the agents of the Reformation, and at- 
tempted to reconcile the Lutherans and the Calviaists. His * Ser- 
mons ' were ordered to be read by the clergy of the Church of 
England. Michael Servetus, a learned physician, bom in 1509, 
wrote in favour of the doctrines of Arius. His miscellaneous 
works contain some intimations respecting the ' circulation of the 
blood,' which was discovered in a later period by the English 
Harvey. It is a fact which marks the intolerant character of the 
sixteenth century, that Servetus, having refused to cliange his 
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creed, was, by the iiiBtigation of Calvin, seized and burned at 
Geneva in 1553. These few notices are sufficient to show that it 
would be impossible to describe with any interest the volmninons 
theological writings of this period, without introducing polemical 
discussions, which have no place in general literature. We there- 
fore turn to the easier task of describing the works in Crerman 
prose and verse produced during these times. The title of 'poetry* 
can hardly be given to any of these writings, excepting the hymns 
which Luther and others wrote for the services of the church. 
Other writings in verse consist chiefly of lampoons and famili^ur, 
humorous stories. 
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POETRY. 

The old poetry of Germany was now in a great measure forgot- 
ten. Though the *Heldenbuch,' or * Collection of Heroic Legends,' 
was printed during the sixteenth century, it was regarded only as 
a curious relic of barbarian life, and was despised by the learned 
critics who contrasted it with the epic poems of Homer and Vir- 
gil. Yet it is unfair to ascribe, as some writers have done, the 
neglect of ancient national literature to the events of the Lutheran 
period; for we have seen that everything deserving the name of 
poetry was neglected during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Classical studies now engaged the attention of all who loved ele- 
gant literature; and while Horace was admired, the title of *a 
German poet ' was generally applied as a badge of ridicule. We 
shall not wonder at this £&ct, when we consider the chann of 
novelty which in these times accompanied the reading of Greek 
and Latin authors. The printing press had revived and circulated 
widely the literature of Ancient Greece and Rome, and men of 
taste found a new intellectual world opened for their enjoyment 
Consequently the vernacular language was condemned to be used 
only for vulgar purposes, and this sentence was, on the whole, 
strictly carried into execution. 

A propensity to satire of the most violent and personal descrip- 
tion seems to have been almost universal in these exoited and 
polemical times. The first representative of the satirical writen 
was Thomas Murner (1475-1536), a wandering monk of an un- 
happy disposition. He was, in the beginning of his career, num- 
bered among the friends ofvReuchlin, the predecessor of Luther; 
but he became one of the most bitter opponents of the Reformers. 
At one time he translated some of Luther^s writings, but after- 
wards he exhorted the people to bum them. He might have 
been styled a 'literary Ishmaelite,' for 'his hand (or pen) was 
against every man.' One of his satires was entitled ' Sch^boaen- 
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ZTtnft,* the 'Bogaes' Club,' and iru written in a very low and 
coane style; but he pleaded that 'the public taste would haTe it 
80.' ' Some tell me,* he says, ' to remember my sacred profession, 
and to write seriously on religiouB topics. Now the &ct is, that I 
have written some fifty of these serious books, but my bookseUers 
-will not even look at them, as the people do not lore such woiks; 
so I have locked up all my dirinity in a chest. And as it is now 
counted as a degradation to write German riiymes, I must plead 
that I cannot help it; for when I try to produce a piece of sober 
prose, I find my pen ronning into rhymes before I know what it 
is doing/ The coarse satires of this writer are not worthy of 
particular description, though they mark well the character of his 
epoch. He spared nobody, but wrote against bishops, reformers, 
noblemen, ladies, monks, nuns, and lawyers, indeed against every- 
body, always excepting Thomas Mumer. Ulrich von Hutten was 
also a satirist, and agreed with Mumer in many points; but the 
monk would not spare eyen Ulrich. The worid must have been 
very bad if Humerus censures were just; and his temper could 
hardly make it better. 

Ulbxch yon Hutten (1488-1523) was a remarkable man, in 
"wliom many of the characteristics of his times were united. 
Descended from the nobility, he retained the spirit and the tra- 
ditions of chivalry, and was ready to maintain the new doctrines 
which he had embraced by the use of the sword as well as the 
pen. He shared in the general excitement of the age, took a part 
an the reyiyal of classical literature, warmly defended the views 
of Luther, and wrote some of the ^ Letters of Obscure Men ' which 
were celebrated in these times. The parents of Ulrich, after 
giving him a classical education, desired him to devote himself 
to a quiet and studious life remote from the conflict of the age ; 
but his temperament was too fiery to accept this prudent advice. 
He says in one of his Germaa poems^ 

*The truth I never more will leave, 
However all my friends may grieve ; 
Although my parents weep at home, 
While forth to fight for truth I roam ; 
(Heaven comfort them I) till truth is free. 
No weapon raised shall silence me !' 

He wrote against the characters and manners of the nobility, and 
declared tha^ his country required a true aristocracy, composed 
of men distinguished by virtue, genius, and benevolence. His 
activity was remarkable; for in the course of a short life he made 
a considerable progress in classical studies, revised and edited 
ancient authors, wrote some controversial works in Latin, and 
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that he is led to this conclusion: — ^'If I am not competent to 
keep even one yonng goat in my care, it cannot be my proper 
business to perplex myself about the management of the whola 
world.' — 

' The yonng goat had a sportive mind, ' 

And never liked to be confined ; 
St Peter, at his quickest pace, 
Must follow in a desperate chase ; 
O'er the hills and through the briers. 
The goat runs on, and never tires ; ^ 

Wldle Peter on the grassy plain 
Pants and sighs, and runs in vain. 
All day, beneath the scorching sun 
The good apostle had to run. 
Till evening came : the goat was caught, 
And safely to the maiden brought. 
Then with a smile his Master said 
To Peter, * Friend, how have you sped?" 
And Simon, with his toil distressed. 
His folly with a sigh confessed : — 
^Ko, Master, 'tis no easy play 
To keep one goat for. one short day ; 
The task my powers has sorely tried — 
How could I keep the world so wide I " 
His Master said, ** Your words are true — 
Let each his proper duty do. 
And leave the world in the command 
Of one Supreme, Almighty hand." ' 

It is curious that this epoch of grave controversies was also re- 
markable for its comic propensities. The learned Erasmus, whose* 
-writings had served to introduce the Reformation, wrote a humo- 
rous satire on *The Praise of FoUy;' and Luther, who knew the 
depths of serious thought, possessed a vein of comic humour which 
he cared not to suppress. He loved a droll satirical fable, and 
enjoyed a broad joke even in the midst of a serious controversy. 
His familiar letters often show this love of humour, as we find it 
in the following extract from a note addressed to his wife about 
three weeks before his death: — 

*Dear Kate — We arrived here, at Halle, about eight o'clock ; but 
have not ventured to go on to Eisleben, for we have been stopped by 
a great anabaptist (I mean a flood), which has covered the roads 
here, and has threatened us with no mere ** sprinkling," but with 
** immersion," against our will. For another reason we cannot turn 
hack ; so here we have to lie at Halle between the waters. However, 
you may comfort yourself by being assured that we are not drinking 
water, but have plenty of good beer and Bhenish wine^ with which 
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1 to see aU the arts, and especially music, devoted 
if their Divine Author.' In scccvdance iritli tbia 
iqwsed tones adapted to the hymns be had written. 
iEB, SCHAUJNG, and many other writers of hymns, 
^le of Luther. Few of these sacred lyrics will bear 
their merit consistB not so much La the thonghts 
iressed, as in their simple and energetic atjle of 
b hymns were now the favourite literature of the 
9 of psalmody were published containing sacred 
g ' by mechanics and maid-servaiits while raigaged 
even children were lulled to sleep by the mosic of 
of the old cradle songs: Luther's psalms were song 
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in the streets and market-places, instead of ballads; and one 
writer published a copious collection of short and popular hymns 
and verses for morning and eveningi to be nsed before and after 
meals ; some to be nsed on a jonmey, and many others snited to 
various avocations of life. In condnsion, we may observe that 
many of the Lutheran hynms of this period are simple, and yet 
powerful in their expressions; but the qualities which characterise 
them are such as make the attempt to translate them fairly 
hopeless. Their effect depends on their style, and even on the 
Crerman rhymes employed in them, for which the English language 
can supply no equivalents. 



THE DRAMA.. 

Dramatic writing, during this period, rose a little above the level 
of the preceding two centuries. Some learned men translated 
comedies from Flantus and Terence, which were performed by the 
students in schools and universities; but the people still found 
amusement in rel%ious ' Mysteries' and ^ Shrove-Tuesday Spec- 
tacles,' and defended such entertainments by an appeal to the 
authority of ' Dr Luther,' who had allowed students to act Latin 
plays. Some parts of the old Mysteries were now altered or re- 
formed, to suit the new doctrines. The performances of such 
plays were generally conducted in the open air, and the play-bills 
TTOuld sometimes announce that * the spectacle will certainly take 
place on the appointed day if the weather prove favourable.' 
A wet Shrove-Tuesday must have been a melancholy day for 
thousands. 

Li 1600, a troop of players, who were styled * the English 
Comedians' (though we cannot find that they were natives of 
England, or had even been in England), travelled through Ger- 
many, and introduced many new secular pieces. After this inno- 
vation, the German drama was no longer confined to Scriptural 
subjects. Stage machinery was improved, spectacles were adorned 
Trith such varieties as ^ royal processions, dances, and fireworks,' 
and the public were amused with many new inventions. For 
instance, one play of this period contains a direction that in a 
certain part the spectators must be astonished by ' a storm of rain,' 
which * may be performed by the use of plenty of water poured 
through many sieves which must be suspended among the branches 
of the trees.' Hans Sachs was very dSigent in. writing new plays 
for the people. These productions have, as may be presumed, no 
literary merits. Hans was so primitive in his notions of dramatic 
art, that he sometimes explained the whole plot of his piece in the 
prologue. One of his plays opens with the following laconic and 
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Btraiglitforward passage, which may serve as a specimen of his easy 
style of versification and his dramatic taste: — 

* THE LAMENTABLE TRAGEDY OF THE PRINCE CONCRETUS. 

The Herald speaks. 

Good-day to you, my masters all, 
Assembled in this royal hall ; 
Mind your behaviour, and be dumb : 
The King Concretus soon will come, 
And hold a privy-council here. 
Consulting for his daughter dear, 
How she shall live in proper state ; 
For she has lately lost her mate. 
The Prince of Capua, who died 
8oon after she became his bride. 
Now masters all, your silence hold. 
And all the rest will soon be told. 

(CoNCRBTVB enters, attended by Ueo of his Privy-Councillors. Ouiscardo aZso^ 
enters toith ttoo servants. Concrktus takes a seat, and speakp,) 

Gentlemen ! what must now be said? 
The Prince of Capua is dead. 
My daughter, lately, as you see, 
Has come from Capua to me ; 
For since her husband's death, her state 
Has been unsafe, without her mate ; 
And therefore we must counsel take, 
How happy we her life may make. 

First Councillor. 

Most gracious king, I humbly say 

Your wisdom you will .best display, 

To find for her, soon as you can, 

Another honourable man, 

That she may be again a wife, 

And not in sorrow waste her life.' 
% ^ * * 

Jacob Ayrer, a dramatic writer, who flourished rather later 
than Hans Sachs, displayed a coarse taste, and introduced the 
most revolting circumstances into his pieces. The Duke Henry 
Julius of Brunswick wrote, between 1602-1610, several comic 
pieces for the German stage. 



PROSE. 



The only great work in prose produced in this period was the 
translation of the Bible by Martin Luther. In this version Luther 
fused together the dialects of Northern and Southern Germany. 
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Tliongh modem scholarship has suggested many emendations, this 
work is stiU valuable, and will long remain as the basis of the 
Modem Grerman. The other prose works of Luther consist chiefly 
of sermons, which fill twenty volumes; besides some eight volumes 
containing * Catechetical and Polemical Writings* on the doctrines 
of the Keformation. The ' Letters of Luther,* collected and pub- 
lished by De Wette (182S-1828), and his * Table-Talk,* which was 
published in a folio volume, give a very fair view of the singular 
mixture of qualities found in the character of the German reformer. 
As extracts from his polemical writings would be unsuitable in thia 
place, the following * Preface to Esop's Fables ' may be given. The 
work from which it is taken is entitled, ' A Series of Fables by 
Ssop, translated into German by D. M. L., with a fine Pre&ce,, 
explaining the right use of the Book: an Amusing and Profitable 
Work for every Man, whatever may be his Station. — ^Anno» 
Domini 1630.' 

LUTHER'S PREFACE TO ESOP'S FABLES. 

' This book of fables has been esteemed as a famous production 
even by the wisest men in the world, especially among the heathen. 
And with regard to maxims for our practical conduct, I will ven- 
ture to say that) always excepting the Sacred Writings, I know no- 
book superior to Esop in wisdom and utility. For here we have,, 
in a dress of very plain words, and under the disguise of amusing 
fables, excellent warnings and doctrines on household management 
and other affiiirs of life, teaching a man how he must conduct him* 
self toward his superiors and his inferiors, so that he may live pru- 
dently and peaceably even among bad people in this present evil 
world. With regard to the supposed author, the dwarf and jester, 
I reject all that has been said and written about him as merely 
fabulous; for in all probability no such man as Esop ever lived. 
I believe that these fables were invented by several wise men who 
lived in various times, and that they gradually received many addi- 
tions, until some persons collected them in a volume. In the same 
way the tales and fables which have long been current among our 
German people might be now collected. I do not believe that all the 
wise men in the world at this time (not to speak of any single man) 
could produce such a set of fables as we have here under the title of 
Esop. Among these, some are probably veiy old; others are of a 
later date ; and perha^ a few were added when the book was com- 
piled. However, I daresay the authors of the old story about Effop 
had a good intention in their fiction, and wished to recommend th& 
book to the notice of the common people by representing the author 
as a professed fool and jester. In' the same way we find now that 
children and young people especially relish a joke or a droll story 
when recited by some actor in a comic dreM and mask (such as are 
used in our Shrove-Tuesday spectacles), so as to excite laughter. 
And this trick of dreasiog op truth m a clown's motley mlgfai 
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sluldren, bat ibo upfcrown people ; for many of Uieae 
ood mBxiniB dropped from the mouth of a jest«r, while 
. away from the Berioua admouidaas of & viae man. 

more unwelcome to the noild Utan imth, eGpocially 
:ticall; sppiied. 

ma^BO tliat the wise men who wrote thcao fables Baid 
■ Well ! what must be done in this case— when the world 
to plain truth, aod ;ct must not be left quite nithaitl 
luet garnish the truth with the aemhlance of a lie. Wt 
ictruiea into the mouths of animals ; for the people will 
, wolves, and fbnea, rather than to philoeophars. Our 
Ivea and foxes may give some homely advice to th^ 
iuia. Though andi men will not bear their Ticea re- 
Bchere, or frleod^ or foes, our fabulous fox may read 
s to the true fox in human shape as will nuike his 
ihile he wishes that old Esop had been burned as a 
a fable-writers have said that Esop, after all the 

taken to disguise his doctrine, was put to death at 
bg the truth loo plainly. This agreea with what I 
1 I repeat it — Truth is tho most intolerable Uuug.in 

a it must be presented in disguise, I have nadertaken 
' thia book, and have dressed it in a better style than 
>ing this, I have especially cared for young people^ 
' receive instruction in a style suitable to their age, 
irally fond of plays and all kinds of fictions ; and I 
1 gratify Ooa natunJ taste without indulging anything 
For we have seen what an objectionable book some 
liad^ and sent into the world under tho title of " The 
" in which the original fahics are luised witH such 
lo^ as call for punishment of their authois ; tales 
nao the lowest character^ and to be recited in dis- 
[laee and taverns. Esop endeavoured to introduce 
an appearance of folly ; but these pervert«rs of Esop 
all wisdom in folly and coarse laughter. These fables 
en to serve the purposes of these debased characters. 
le, and they will remain swine, so we must not cast 
>re them. But we request all pious and well-meaning 
ronr to abolish utterly that scandalous old " German 
substitute in its place the book now presented to the 
which may be used safely and freely in every family 
a father may spread opea upon a table in Uie mid&t 

polemical writings of this period must be passed 
s they belong rather to ecclesiastical and political 
ry history. Yet these are the most characteristic 
f the times, and display the effects of controverGj 
tyonrabls light. The license, perwnuJity, and acii- 
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mony, not to mention the coarseness, of the invectives published 
in the sixteenth century, can hardly be imagined by a modem 
reader who has not read the originals ; for it is happily impossible 
to find a writer who would undertake to give a close translation 
of such writings. The bad temper found in these lampoons 
cannot be fairly attributed especially to any one sect or party. 
Rather, in accordance with a theory suggested by Bishop Butler, 
that nations, as well as individuals, may be subject to mental 
and moral epidemics, we may regard the writings ia question 
as symptoms of a general malady. A few facts will sufficiently 
intimate the breadth or license of satire in this period. On one 
«ide, not only the character of Luther, but even that of his wife, 
was the object of bitter and scandalous reproaches. Ingenuity 
jmd malice were combined in the production of many curious 
^anagrams* and * acrostics,' which were generally written in 
Latin. In one of these, the initial letters of the lines, read per- 
pendicularly, compose the name Martin Luther (in its Latin form), 
while each line contains five words, all having the same initial, 
and the whole comprises a careful selection of the most abusive 
terms that could be culled from the Latiu dictionary. This 
choice production of literary skill is facetiously entitled, ^An 
Eulogium on Martin Luther, made out of his own Name,' and 
is a fair i^ecimen of many similar 'anagrams' contained in a 
little book styled ' Epigrams on Heretics,' which was published 
in 1596. W€dl-known fects were seldom allowed to intercept 
the course of a malicious joke. Thus it was well known that 
the remains of Luther were interred in the vault of the royal 
chapel of Wittenberg Castle ; but this fact did not prevent the 
circulation of the story that ' his body never received Christian 
burial, but was carried away by demons.' 

Turning firom these low pasquinades, not worthy to be styled 
satires, we find better specimens of the polemical writings of the 
age in the remains of Ulrich von Hutten (whose character has 
been described), NicLins Manuel, and Ulrich Zwingle. As the 
name of Lather has been associated with that of Hutten, it is 
only fair to the character of the former to observe, that ho 
earnestly endeavoured to correct the impatient military fipirit 
which was manifested by Hutten and other German knights 
and noblemen, who did not understand the text, 'My kingdom 
is not of this world.' The bold and restless course of polumio 
agitation in which Ulrich von Hutten engaged, inrolvoil him 
in continual strife and enmities. The following pa^rago, stthustod 
from one of his writings, entitled a ' Complaint afldroMcd f o tho 
German People,' gives a fair specimen of many similar innit^ucf'M 
of the excited temper of the times ;-« 
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THE COMPLAINT OP ULRICH YON HUTTEK. 



*I, Ulrich von Hntten, poet and orator, address this, my com- 
plaint, and present my humble respects to aJl classes of the Qerman 
people, to men in every station, to princes, noblemen, and citizeDs, 
and to the whole body of the people. Kind masters and friends, 
you know that at various times, moved by a love of Christian truth, 
and earnest desires for the welfare of our nation, I have written 
and spoken things which have brought on me the enmity of all who 
are in alliance with Borne. ... I have been repeatedly warned 
that such measures are now taken against me that my life is no 
longer safe in my own country. When I came to Brabant, I waited 
there for some days at the court of our most gracious sovereign 
Charles ; but here I was told by good friends that if I would pre* 
serve my life, I must flee from this place without delay, as dangerous 
foes were watching my movements. At first, being conscious of 
innocence, I treated this warning lightly ; but afterwards, when 
all my friends conspired to move me, I followed their advice, and 
fled from the place with all possible speed. I cannot say who were 
my enemies there. < When I asked my friends, they told me to be on 
my guard against all persons in the service of Bome : and this warn- 
ing was soon confirmed ; for, as I journeyed up the Bhine, <^rtain 
persons who had lately returned from Italy met me, and assured 
me that it was a common report in Bome that Leo was bitterly 
displeased with me, and had issued orders that I should be pnnished 
with the utmost severity. Then I came to Mentz, and here my 
friends and patrons received me with great joy and kindness, and 
expressed their wonder to see me again alive ; for they bad heard 
that I had fallen into the hands of my enemies. When I arrived 
at Frankfort^ I received letters and messages from friends, informing 
me that letters had been sent by the Pope to several German princes, 
instructing them to send me as a prisoner to Bome, and threatening 
that, if they refused to obey this command, they would no longer be 
regarded as the friends of Leo. I had scarcely heard this news, 
when tidings came also from the Netherlands, telling me that there 
certain Boman emissaries were waiting for me, armed with full 
authority to employ against me the secular power. .... To 
these dangers I am exposed on account of my endeavours for the 
welfare of our Fatherland, and for true faith and religion ; endea- 
vours which all who love the truth must approve. And now I have 
to beg for my life, that I may live and continue the work in which 
I have been engaged ; I pray you all, my countrymen, to give me 
help, counsel, and defence against my foes. To whom shall I flee 
if not to you ? Gracious masters and kind friends, fellow-Germans 
all I I appeal to you. Will you allow one who has done good service 
to his country, to be driven" out of it like a criminal! Will you 
stand by quietly, and see an innocent man punished? That be far 
from you ! Never let it be said that the Germans, who have always 
been hospitable and kind to foreigners, were unmerciful to one of 
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{heir own kindred ! Where is the honour, the virtue of our nation 
in these times! Where is the manliness for which they have heen 
celebrated ? Countrymen I let all unite to protect even one, if that 
one has done good service for all. I might have enjoyed the favour 
of Home at this time, if I had not desired, above all other things, the 
welfare of my country. For this I have laboured and suffered. For 
this I have endured so many misfortunes; long journeys by day 
and night, so much want and care, and such shameful poverty; 
and all this in the prime of my life — in the best, blooming years 
of youth] Surely for all my good intentions I have some claim 

on your assistance If I cannot move you by my own case, 

bo moved with pity for my friends and relatives. My poor and 
aged father and mother, my younger brother, who is in great trouble 
about me, all my relatives, and many who love and respect me, 
besides several learned men, and some noblemen ; all these join in 
iny petition. If I have added something to the honour of our Father- 
land by my writings — if I have endeavoured to serve my country — 
help me now ! Must I be torn away from you my brethren ; from 
tliis earth, which has supported me from infancy ; from my native 
air ; from all the friendly and familiar faces of the people ; from 
my parental dwelling ; from my (German home and altar ; and must 
I be hurried away, not to spend my life, however miserable, abroad, 
but to cruel tortures and a shameful death? Germans all! my 
brethren! help me now! Stand by the persecuted man, and do 
not suffer me to be torn away from you.' 

NiCLAUs Mai^uel (1484-1530) may be noticed as an instance of 
that versatility of talents which was not uncommon in this period. 
Manuel was a statesman engaged in political affiiirs at Berne in 
Switzerland; but was also weU known as a soldier, a poet, a painter, 
a sculptor, and a wood-engraver. Similar examples of versatility 
may be found in some of the great Italian artists: Michael Angelo 
wrote poems; Leonardo da Yinci was a scientific student; and 
Manuel resembled Hutten in his polemical character, and wrote 
several satires and Shrove-Tnesday plays, to expose the Bomish 
cleigy in Switzerland to ridicule. The boldness and license of these 
productions are fiur beyond the bounds of modem toleration. 

Ulrich Zwingle, the leading reformer in Switzerland, bom in 
1487, resembled Manuel in the various engagements of his life; 
for he was not only a statesman and a theologian, but also studied 
music, and, as a soldier, fell in battle. His writings are chiefly 
theological and polemical, and show the eamestness of bis clia* 
racter. 

Another polemic writer, known by his Latinised name, Wolf* 
GANG Fabricius Capito, wTote in the Genaan language a severe 
but just remonstrance a^unst the selfish plunder of ecclesiMtic''' 
property, of which many were gniHy, who, fiivonred by the 
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citement attending the Reformation in Beveral places, committed 
robberies on a large scale. The remonstrance of Fabridiu is 
veil worthy of notice, as he employs argument instead of the 
inyectives so prevalent in his time. He entirely demolishes tbe 
pretence of religious motives for the plunder of churches and 
other public institutions, as he argues that, however these insti- 
tutions may have been abused, it is clear that their foundeis 
endowed them for public use and benefit, and not for the 
aggrandisement of individuals. There was a time when such an 
argument was urgently required in England. 

It is some relief to turn from the controversial writings of this 
century to lighter productions; but in these we still £nd satire. 
The most celebrated writer of prose satires was Johann Fischast, 
bom at Mayence, who wrote industriously during the latter half of 
the period. His works are full of extravagant combinations of 
words, something like the verbal exploits of Aristophanes; but 
they seldom cariy any meaning which might not have been ex- 
pressed in a few simple terms. Thus, in one of his satires he de- 
scribes, with condemnation, 'the innumerable-as-stars-in-the-hea- 
vens-or-as-sands-on-the-sea-shore impositions of the astrologers and 
prognosticators.' In this instance his satire was certainly well- 
directed; for the impostors, who called themselves 'astrologers/ 
were some of the most prosperous literary men of these times, as 
they established a flourishing trade, requiring scarcely any capital 
beyond the dense ignorance of the people. The 'I^ophetic 
Almanac ' was the selling-book at all fairs and markets, and vas 
read with an excitement fax exceeding that produced by all the 
modem ' novels of the season.' The poorest farmer gladly laid 
down his groat to carry home the wonderful book which marked 
all the ' lucky days ^ for sowing wheat, making bargains, * hair- 
cutting ' and ' blood-letting.' The events of the times, as well as 
the ignorance of the people, were favourable to this trade in im- 
position; for during the Thdrty Years' War, the almanac-makers 
might safely use ' coiomotions in Germany ' as a stereotyped pro- 
phecy. But even a thousand failures did not hurt the saccess of 
these tradesmen: preachers and divines, £romthe time of Luther 
to the eighteenth century, preached and wrote against ' the magi- 
cians ' in vain. One of these absurd old almanacs ascribes all the 
events of the Reformation to the fact, that ' Luther was bora 
under the planet Jupiter in Capricorn.' Fischart justly says, 'It 
is too profane and presumptuous to involve Heaven itself in our 
earthly disputes.' We cannot literally translate the strange title 
of the book in which he caricatures the productions of ' the impos* 
tors;' but it is something like the following: — ^'The Grandmother 
of ail AhnamacB, or the Fants^melistic, thick-with-impositions, 
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Pblebotomist^B Adyiser, Fanner^s Ck)de of Roles and Weather- 
Book, suited for all times and every country; by the accomplished 
-at-catch^, Wlnhold, Aloofribas Wlistblutas.* In this caricature 
le endeavoured to recommend a safe style of prophesying, of which 
the following passage is a specimen : — 

ASTROLOGICAL PBEDICTIONS FOR THE COMING YEAR. 

' In this year we may expect the planets to be moveable; bat they 
will move only in the courses appointed by their Creator. From 
certain aspects, we may conclude that the colic' and other signs of a 
disordered stomach will be prevalent in the summer among people- 
who eat large quantities of unripe fruit, especially plums, and drink 
plenty of sour butter-milk. Corn will be too dear for poor men, and 
too cheap for great landowners. Vines will not flourish in the Black 
Forest, nor in the Bohemian Forest ; but the best vineyards on th& 
Rhine will produce wine strong enough to throw many people down 
from chairs and stools. Beer also will be good this year, if the 
brewers will not use too much water. In short, we may expect aa 
abundant supply of wine and com, if the wishes of poor people are 
fulfilled. Dairymen may take notice that black cows will give white 
mUk. With regard to tib.e afiairs of various nations, we may venture 
to say that the Bavarians and the Swabians wiU prosper, if nothing 
occur to prevent it. We have to notice dark ^aspects "for the people 
of Morocco and other hot countries ; but the people of Sweden will 
be tolerably fair. Also we may promise that there will be com ia 
Poland, many cows in Switzerland, fine oxen in Hungary, good 
butter and cheese in Holland and Flanders, salt fish in Korway^ 
fresh salmon in Scotland, and a plentiful supply of ignorance and 
folly in all countries.' 

Fischart wrote an extravagant satirical and hmnorous book 
entitled * Garagantna ' (1675), in which he borrowed some of hia 
descriptions &om Rabelais. It is full of the uncouth and far- 
fetched combinations of words found in his other writings, but 
contains many ludicrons caricatures of the follies of society in 
the sixteenth century. 

George Wickram was a writer, or rather a collector, of popular 
stories and anecdotes, and would hardly be worthy of notice in a 
history of literature if his works, low as their style may be, did not 
fairly represent the popular taste of his times. One of his books 
bears in its title something like an anticipation of that class of 
very light literature which is now provided for the amusement of 
railway travellers. It is described by the author in the following 
terms: — ^*The Traveller's Little Book (or a Book for the Carriage)^ 
containing many Pleasant Jokes and Stories for the Amusement 
of Voyagers and Travellers, and to drive away Melancholy from 
Leisure Hours ' (1665). This writer gives us a proof r* 
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taste of his times, as he assures us that he has carefully revised his 
book, that it may contain nothing to offend either young or old 
readers, though many of its jokes would be very objectionable to 
a modem taste. The following jocose anecdote is a fair spck^imen 
not only of Wickram^s coarse little book, but of many other 
similar collections, such as the * Parson of Kalenberg,' * Peter 
Leu,' the * Lalenbuch,' and especially * Eulenspiegel,' which can- 
not be particularly described here, though they formed a promi- 
nent part in the popular literature of this period: — 

THE NOISY MONK. 

'A monk who had the cure of souls in the parish of Poppenried 
was renowned for his wonderful powers of vociferation ; for in the 
pulpit he would exert his voice in such an extravagant style, that a 
■stranger might have thought that the preacher had lost his senses. 
One Sunday afternoon, while the monk was shouting at the top of 
his voice, a poor widow amid the congregation began to wring her 
hands and cry bitterly. The monk noticed this effect with pleasure, 
and after the service he went to the poor woman and asked ** what 
part of the sermon had affected her mind so deeply, as he wished to 
offer some consolation." * Alas, good father !" said the widow, *< mine 
is a heavy affliction. When my poor husband died, he knew that a 
:great part of his property must go to his relatives; so he be- 
•queathed tome, to help me to find a liveHhood, a fine young donkey; 
but not long after my husband's death the ass also died. I have 
endeavoured to overcome my sorrow; but oh, sir! when I heard 
your voice this afternoon, it reminded me so — it was just the voice of 
the poor ass." The monk, who had expected at least a compliment, 
and perhaps something more substantial, was obliged to relish the 
comparison as well as he could.' 

The legend of * Dr Faustus ' was produced during this time, and 
soon became one of the most popular books in Germany. The 
Greek story of the Trojan war was hardly more fruitful in the 
literature devoted to it than this legend of magic and demonolog}-. 
There are good reasons for believing that Faust, the hero of tins 
tale, was a real character, who lived in Swabia, or ^ome part of 
Southern Germany, in the former part of the sixteenth centiuy. 
Manlius, Gessner, Camerarius, and the reformer Bullinger, mention 
Faust as a well-known character, who had gained his celebrity by 
the profession of magic. The reality of such a profession was 
admitted not only by the populace, but by many learned writers of 
this period. When Luther, in the note which has been quoted, 
alludes to ' the demon who dwells in the water floods,' such ex- 
pressions are by no means to be understood as merely playful and 
imaginative; but indicate the general belief in demonology which 
was distinctly expressed in the story of Faust. * The History of 
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>r Faufltus/ in pirose, was first published in 1587 by Johann Spies, a 
irinter, at Frankfort. lu this book the story of the magician, who 
;ained by tmkwful arts a mastery of nature, is told with eyident 
BMth, and in a very serious style, as a warning to all ambitious 
ainds. The writer tells us that he has omitted all the forms of 
conjuration used by Faust, because he feared that some imprudent 
-eaders might be tempted to employ them. Such forms, however, 
nay be found in other books, such as the ^ Keys of Solomon,* ^ Ar- 
>atel on the Magic of the Ancients,* and some treatises on * Black 
ind White Magic' The legend of Faust was rapidly spread, and 
^as versified by the English dramatist, Christopher Marlowe, in 
L588, or soon afterwards. Since then, it has been the foundation 
>f tales, dramas, and puppet-show performances too numerous to be 
iescribed, and, in the shape of Goethe^s version, has acquired a 
permanent place in German literature. With all its absurdity, it 
sippears to be one of the few books which, like * Don Quixote,' 
^ Kobinson Crusoe,' and the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' accord so well 
with certain tendencies of human nature, as to maintain a lasting 
popularity. It may be noticed here that the modem versions of 
the legend, such as we find in the opera of ^ Don Juan,' debase the 
character of the original by representing as the sole object of 
Faust's researches mere sensuous enjoyment. The old story had 
a higher meaning, as it expressed a longing for intellectual perfec- 
tion. Goethe has preserved this characteristic in his version, 
especially in the passage where Faust walks out into the country 
and receives the thanks of the poor people for his services as a 
medical man. ' Ah,' he exclaims, * we deal with diseases and me- 
dicines of which we know nothing, and kill as many as we cure. 
How shall we gain an insight into the mysteries of nature?' This 
notice of Faust may suffice to indicate the character of that litera- 
ture of demonology for which Germany was once celebrated. 

This period produced several historical writers who employed 
their vernacular language. Johann Turmayk (1477-1654) wrote 
a ^ History of Bavaria ' at first in Latin, but afterwards trans- 
lated it into German (1533). In the latter form it was printed 
in 1666. It bears marks of a patriotic spirit and a credulous 
disposition. 

Sebastian Franck was one of the best writers of German prose 
on history and theology during this period. Li the latter depart- 
ment he stood alone as a representative of the Mystic School dur- 
ing the Lutheran era; and opposed Luther, whom he called ^the 
new Pope.' It is remarkable that the extreme religious views of 
("ranck accord in many respects with the principles of the Society 
of Friends in England, as we find them stated in the ' Apology ' 
by Robert Barclay, which was published in 1676. Franck rejected 



boiity, and auintuned tint ' then ia mn in 
Uoh ia better fitted than eren the Scriptures 
t in religions matteTs.' * He wrote » ae ' 
Et3), which contain aome extawne i^iaksu m 
eotion of ' FroTeilw,' with cominentH upon than 
ical writings wen geDenUy read durinf^ tha 
iteenth centnriea, eapedaUj hia ' Chronicle of 
' and bis ' Worid-Book,' w ' Hannal of Unl- 
I tbeae works he took care to coDvej his moral 
riuea, and oAen wrote with bittemesa and 
9 seldom nsed the coane Et;r^ of inrectiTe 
in bis times. The long title of hia < Worid- 

I as an example of the crowded title-pagea of 
bed duiog this period:—' The Worid-Book; 

of the whole Euth, by Sbb&fiun Frasce; 
Asia, Africa, Enrope, and America; oontain- 

II Countries, Nati<His, Froyinces, and lala»J' 

' their Position, Length, Width, Produce, Popa- 
nres, Modes of Life, Characteristics, Rdi- 
Mniea, Iaw«, Gorenunent, Policy, Morals, 
onunerce, fWts, Animalw, Clothing, &c. all 
ire the eyes of the reader: alao some De- 
iy-discovered Islands, not copied from Berosos, 
^iUa, and such fabnlons writecs, bat gathered 
:epted and confinoed works of expexienced 
the whole having been collected with great 
lifiijse woi^s, and condensed in one cconpact 
«, forming sncb a work as has never b^ore 
a. — " Come, bdiold the works of the Lord." 
Printed at Tubingen by Ulrich Uorhart id 
ring passages give some indicsti<»>B of the 
man people in «dd times: — 



ennaoy are divided into foar rlssoet^ of whidt 
1 the monks and other siuritoal nKm. . . . Tbg 
« all the nobility, who, in Qod's good order, I 
ers of the pec^lo, terrors to evil-doerB, the ssp- I 
lie good, and the defence of widows and orphans 
n-esa and persecute). Oar noblemen ought (o 
-d the flock ; btit they are wolves, and tear the 
ost their ancient honoor (for their ancestors po«- 
and are known only by Uteir pride, tbeii riches, 
try, and their tynmny. . . The reoeot inaurrec- 
!idi Llteiatnn ' (tn Chaubsrs's Editutiohal Codb&e), 
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ion of die peasants has shown how entirely all good feelings bo- 
ween the nobility and their dependents have been destroyed. Noble- 
nen in old times kept their vassals faithful to them by many acts of 
cindness, which formed a wall aroand all their pit^rty. They con- 
sidered themselves rich when their dependents were in good cir- 
sumstanoes ; but now the whole business of the aristocracy is rob- 
bery and extortion : they have no professions but hunting, drinking, 
ind gambling ; and live on their rents in superfluity of w^th. This 
iristociacy is powerful not only in Germany, but also in all nations^ 
3eing distinguished everywhere by splendid array, arrogance, con- 
:;eit, and insufferable oppression. Tet these noblemen, who ride by 
idolence, like to be called *^ our Gracious Masters." . . . Many of 
them follow their dukes and princes to warfare, that they may return 
with rich booty ; for wealth elevates them above the common nobi- 
lity : indeed some fiumers and tradesmen have risen into the ranks 
[>f the nobility by money ; for pecwnuke obediunt omnia — (^^ all things 
ure subservient to gold.") .... Our noblemen are in all things dis- 
bingtiished from the other classes of society: in clothiug, housec^ 
^ture, and carriage, style of talk, and even in their seats in churches 
smd their funerals. Their carnage is lofty, their talk is bold and 
threatening, their dress is fantastic and worldly, their faces are full 
of assurance, and their minds (with few exceptions) are intolerably 

warlike and revengeful The third class of society includes 

our citizens and tradesmen ; but these are subdivided into two 
classes. Of these the former comprehends all our common citi- 
zens who are engaged in trade; while the latter contains 'iall the 
rich men who have acquired a sort of nobility by money. These 
latter gentlemen form an exdusive class, for they live on their 
rents or interest of property, and will neither associate nor intermarry 
with the families of common citizens who are engaged in trade, how- 
ever rich these may be. However, in law both these classes are equal, 
and enjoy the same measure of freedom. . . . The costume of our rich 
citizens is always new and fashionable, as it often dianges its mode. 
Some old men still living can remember the days when the citizens 
wore pointed shoes with long and tapering beaks, short and tight 
garments, and tasseled caps; but all these fashioiishave passed away, 
and now their clothes are wide and roomy, and their shoes are broad 
and short. The dress of the ladies is now costly enough, but neatly 
arranged ; and with the exception of a few superfluities^ we do not find 
much to blame in it. These rich citizens are very religious in their 
way. They attend the services of the Romish Churdi with great 
punctuality, and call up their men-servants and maid-servants early 
in the morning to attend matins. They are also very charitable, 
especially toward the monks and others of the clergy, of which we 
find sufficient proofs in the number of churches which have been 
founded, and all the choristers, canons, bishops, prelates, abbot% 
provosts, and deans, who are supported by the citizens. They also 
support hospitals, and train poor scholars for the priesthood. . . . The 
fourth class includes all the peasants, miners, shepherds, an<^ '' ~ 
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labourers whose dress, dwellings, mode of life^ and customSy are wdl 
)cnown to aU my readers.' 

POPULAB CUSTOMS IN FBANCONIA. 

* Franconia is bounded on the south by Bavaria, on the west bj 
the Rhine, on the east by Bohemia, and by Hesse and ThuriDgia to- 
ward the north. It is a land well enclosed and defended by hilLs, but 
is level in the interior. . , . . The Franks have many singular customs, 
which I will describe here, in order that the facts I have related 
concerning the strange customs of Jews, Turks, and Pagans^ maj 
appear more credible to my readers. Why should we regard these 
foreigners as fools on account of their manners and ceremonies, when 
we find things equally strange and ridiculous at home, and among 
people who call themselves Christians! On the three Thnrsdays be- 
fore Christmas-day, the boys and girls go about from house to house 
in the towns and villages, announcing that the birth of the Lord is 
near at hand, and wishing for all the people a happy Kew-Tear. For 
this service they receive presents of apples, pears, nuts, and small 
coins. Then, when Christmas comes, they celebrate the birth of 
Christ in this fashion : — They place upon the altar in the church a 
cradle containing a wooden doll dressed like an infant, and before 
this cradle the young people dance and sing, while the old petals 
gaze, and join in singing such strange songs, that the scene may re- 
mind one of the Corybantes celebrating the birth of Jove in Mount 
Ida. In the same festive season the men-servants and other young 
fellows go through the towns and villages in the night-time singing 
songs to the people, with the greatest hypocrisy, and covering every 
householder (who can afford to give anjrthing) with pnuses from the 
sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; and thus these serenaders 
collect a good sum of money. Other Companies of singers travel 
through the country, announcing their arrival in every town by ring- 
ing a bell; then they go into the church, and there sing for the 
amusement of the people : after this they of course make a collection, 
and often return home with a considerable booty. On the festival 
of the *^ Three Kings," every householder makes cakes and sweet- 
meats ; a penny is knexaded in with the dough, which is divided into 
cakes according to the number of the family. One cake is presented 
to the Virgin Mary, and each of the Three Kings has his cake ; but 
the child who receives the cake containing the penny is styled the 
<* King,'* and is tlien lifted up on the shoulders of the family. When 
he is lifted, he takes a piece of chalk and makes a cross on the ceiling, 
or on one of the beams, and this cross is regarded as a grand pre- 
servative against ghosts and misfortunes for the following year. 
During the twelve days between Christmas and the Festival of the 
Three Eangs, the people bum incense in their houses as a charm to 
drive away all evil spirits and witohcrafb. They also att^id to the 
state of the weather during these twelve days, as they believe that 
the twelve months of the new year will correspond with them. Thus, 
if it rains on the second day, they expect a rainy February; and so on. 
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The manner in which thej spend the three days hefore Lent shows 
the character of their religion. They act as if they all thought^ *' Let 
us eat and drink, for to>niorrow we die;" or as if they expected 
never to have another opportunity of merriment. Some of the 
young people dress themselves in masks and strange disguises, to re- 
present demons ; and many of their wild tricks remind us of the 
ancient Romans in their ^ LupercaUa.*' At this time, in Franconiay 
and in many places on the Bhine, the young men yoke a number of 
young maidens to a plough, on which a fiddler or piper is seated, who 
pla3rs a merry tune while the girls draw him into the water. In other 
places they draw about a plough with a bonfire upon it, until it id 
burnt to pieces. Another of their games is this : four young fellows 
take hold of a sheet by its comers, in which they toss a wooden effigy 
made and dressed to resemble a dead man. This game they exhibit 
in many towns ; and I might describe many other tricks and diver- 
sions of these Bomish-heathcn Christians. In some places, about 
the middle of Lent, they make a man of straw, and lay him out like 
a corpse, and the young people carry this figure through the neigh* 
bouring villages. Some people take the joke well, and treat the 
bearers with dried fruits, milk, and peas ; but others regard the 
ceremony as a bad omen of death or some other calamity, and drive 
away the procession with hard words, and sometimes blows.' 

^6ID TsCHUDi (1605-1672) wrote a * History of Switzerland,' 
his native country, which was published in 1638. Tschudi was 
noted as a statesman and a man of a mild disposition, who em- 
ployed conciliatory measures in the contests of the Protestant 
with the Catholic cantons of his country. He also advocated the 
cultivation of the vernacular language, and complained that in 
his times ^ preachers and theologians would not write a line with- 
out using some Latin words.* His historical work is written in 
a very plain and unpretending style, and in modem times has been 
commended by the celebrated historian Johannes von Milller. 

SEBABTtAN MuNSTER was the author of a. ' Cosmography,* or 
< I>eBcription of all Countries,* which was published in 1543, and 
was extensively read. Johann Stumpff wrote in German a his- 
tory of Henry IV., which was published in 1556. The materials 
of this work were collected from various Latin writers. Chris- 
TOPH Lehman, a man of some leaming and ability, wrote a 
* Chronicle of the Free City of Spires ' (published in 1612), which 
contains some disquisitions on the relative merits of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy- Lehman argued that democracy 
was opposed to reason and the order of nature, and that it could 
not be successfully realised even in one family, much less in a 
nation. He wrote in favour of aristocracy, but understood the 
word in a strict etymological sense, as denoting a govemro**-*'^ 
in the hands of the best men. Few readers will dissent firo' 
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aclasion of his argoinent, where lie bajk — "ThXt ti th« best 
vemment where the beat men in the nation have aathortlr, 
d there we may live most happily.' Lehman'i work contaiis 
^eral humorous anecdotes of the honest and economical Gennu 
iperor, Itudolph I., who condescended to mend his own donblet. 
Two or three of the theological writers who employed theit 
ither tongue deserve notice here, aa they contributed to the 
Itivation of the Gi«nnan language. Bebthold, a bishop of the 
imisb Church, mote in a plain and good style a work entitled 
erman Theology,' which was printed in 1527. One of the 
pecta of this book was to call back wanderers froni the «ncieiil 
urch, and to counteract the popular literature of the Protcetants. 
irthold says — 'These times have made manifest that seem 
tred of the Catholic Church and its clergy whirfi has lon| 
uained bidden in the hearts of unrighteous men.' He argnn 

the usual style against all innovations of doctrine, by pointing 

the variety of opinions found in such reformers as Luther, 
rolstadt, Zwingle, and (Ecolampadius. The practical and ui- 
itroveisial parts of the book are written in an eame£t tui 
pular style. 
JoBANN Hathesius was a popular preacher and writer, nbo 

some respects imitated the style of Luther. There were some 
Asing features in his character. As he Hved in the midst «' 
Dining district, he adapted his ministry to the wants and &t 
iracters of the people. He wrote hjmns aod songa, whidi tia 
□ers sung while engaged m their subtemneoos toil; aod bi( 
mons, which were full of popular anecdotei and proverbs, wen 
11 adapted to the practical interests and pnrsnits of his con- 
ation. In one of his discourses, entitled a ' Sermon to Ujners 
iblished in 1597), he collects all the passages in the BiUe whicli 
ve any real or supposed reference to mineB and metals, and 
iploys considerable learning and ingenuity to prove that miners 
re recognised in the Bible as an honourable class of men. 
rhe writmgs of Johann Akhbt may be classed wirti tbe b«i 
tological productions of this period. TTU treatise entitled ' Font 
-oks on True Christianity,' which was published in 1629, passt^ 
'ough uncounted editions in Germany, and was banslated into 
^lish. It is read and esteemed in the present day. Aradt 
ote on mystic or theosophic principles, in some reiq>ects aimilir 
the views of Tauler, Fnmck, and othra Mystics ; but he staled 
. sentiments with clearness and moderation ; and the pione and 
ictical character of his book made it a favourite luaoDg religions 
:n of varions sects. 
VTe find a curious instance of the mystical genius of Oernast; 

Jacob BQbhe, who was bom in Silesia in 1575. 'Hioitgfa hi 
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-mis a poor shoemaker, and had no advantages of education, he 
devoted his mind to the most abstruse studies. He professed 
that his doctrines were derived not from any process of reasoning^ 
but from immediate revelation. For a time he was silenced by 
ecclesiastical authority; but again he resumed authorship, and 
produced a series of mystical works on theology and physical 
science, in a style of which we can give no adequate description. 
One of his chief works, written in 1612, was entitled * Aurora ; 
the Morning-Redness in the East, or the Boot and Mother of 
Philosophy, Astrology, and Theology.' In the beginning of this 
strange book he says — ^'Kind reader, I admonish you that you 
may put away all self-conceit, and all love of heathenish wisdom, 
and that you may not be offended by the simplicity of the author 
of this book; for I assure you that it is not the production of 
his reason, but the work of immediate inspiration.' Another of 
Bohme's works was the ' Mysterium Magnum,' or an ' Exposition of 
the First Book of Mo^,' which he wrote in 1622. This work 
professes to give an explanation of the whole physical and spiritual 
universe. The writer teUs us that in his intellectual vision he saw 
how plants, trees, stones, metals, and other creatures were origi- 
nally produced. Bohme's writings were collected and published in 
twenty- one octavo volumes in 1730. Several of them were trans- 
lated into English by William Law, a cleigyman of the Church 
of England. Though the assertion may appear improbable, we 
have clear evidence that the celebrated modem philosophers of 
Germany, ScheUing and Hegel, have borrowed some of their 
ideas from Jacob Bohme. His writings contain, amid many 
curious theories, some remarkable assertions. For instance, he 
says, ^ There is nothing in the universe purely evil, but every- 
thing contains some goodness; ' which coincides with Shakspeare's 
line:— - 

' There is a soul of goodness in things eviL» 

In a confused style, Jacob Bobme predicted some of the ten- 
dencies of recent Genaan speculaticms. Dr Johnson gave a 
criticism on the ^revelations' of this theosopher, which some 
readers may remember. ^ If Jacob,' said the doctor, 'saw in his 
visioii, like St Paul, unattecable things, he had not the good sense 
of the apostle, or he wcwld not have attempted to utter them.' 

In concluding our scanty notk^es of theological writers, it is 
proper to obseryie tiwt we have passed over works of religious 
impoitaace in tiliis department, without selecting any extracts; 
because tiieir topics would not harmonise with other productions 
which must be noticed in a treatise on general literature. 

For the history q£ this period we dep^d chiefly on the worka 
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of Latin writers. The miscellaneous writings of Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and Zwingle, contain many notices of public ev^its. George 
Sfalatin (1482-1545) wrote in Latin * Annals of the HeformatioiL' 
JoHAKNES Sleidanus (1506-1556) wrote in the same language'! 
Conmientary on the State of Religion and Goyemment in the 
Reign of Charles V.' Joachim Cameraeius (1500-1547) wrote the 
memoirs of his Mend Melancthon, and a ^Life of the Elector 
Maurice of Saxony/ ^ A History of the Confession of Augsboi^' 
was written by David Chitkaeus (1530-1600). 

The prececQng notices and extracts have shown that few pro- 
ductions of this period deserve a place in general or elegant 
literature. Yet there were signs of progress even amid all the 
unfavourable circumstances of the Lutheran era. The hymss 
for popular use written by Luther and his friends were welcome 
substitutes for the low satirical pieces of the fifteenth centun; 
and the prose style of Luther^s version of the Bible sapplied a 
model to which writers may even now refer with proiit. 
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1624—1720. 

ITiis period will probably disappoint the expectation of the 
reader. The Lutheran era, with all its rudeness and acrimony, 
was a time of intellectual excitement, which extended over a great 
part of the continent, and in England was soon followed by the 
noble literature of the Elizabethan era. But in Grermany this 
excitement found expression chiefly in civil and ecclesiastical 
strife, and left few good impressions on national literature. Tk 
poetry of the seventeenth century was tame and imitative, whik 
its prose writings displayed little of the vigour and originaliij 
of Luther's style. This declension maybe partly explained br 
reference to two causes. Li the first place, after the popular 
excitement attending the Reformation had subsided, the dergv 
continued their controversies in numerous Latin works, and paii 
no attention to the cultivation of national literature. Other edu- 
cated men, who had some acquaintance with classic literatue, 
wished to cultivate their native language. For this purpose ther 
formed 'literary associations,' and in these societies many poetical 
works were produced. But as style was the chief ohject r^arded 
by the writers of this period, their productions in verse are gene- 
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rMy marked by conyentiomil taste and cold correctness, and 
show no original genius. Imitation, however servile, was re-< 
garded as a virtue. Every poem must be fiishioned after a certain 
model, which was generally borrowed from some French or Latin 

Again we may refer to the &ct, that the social and political 
condition of the country during, and for some time after, the 
Thirty Years' War, was very low. The rude satirical novels, and 
the tragedies of Lohenstein, which were received with applause 
during this period, contain strong proofs of the debased state of 
public taste. 
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This was the golden age of poetasters. Numerous versifiers 
of this period wrote in a pedantic and imitative style, but dis- 
played no poetical genius. Their productions have no true 
interest, but may be briefly noticed as ^ curiosities of literature * 
-which once enjoyed celebrity. They may also serve to indicate 
the nature of that exaggerated admiration which attended the 
revival of poetry in the eighteenth century. After the dulnesa 
of Opitz and his followers, the poems of Klopstock appeared as 
productions of the highest genius. 

It would be difficult to explain the low position of German 
literature during this period, if we did not bear in mind the &ct, 
that the best and most learned authors were generally employed 
in writing Latin w<»:ks on theology and philology. German 
versification was now regarded as a mere amusement, and its 
highest purpose was limited to the imitation of the Latin classics. 
Consequenlly Greek and Boman mythology were plundered to 
ornament Gennan poetry. < Jupiter,* ^ Juno,* * Mars,* and ^ Venus/. 
reappeared as leading characters, and plagiarism from Horace 
was counted as a virtue. Coteries were founded for the study 
of prosody, and the invention of such epithets as * brown evening,* 
' cold stars,* ' glassy waters,* and * pale sorrows.* The members 
of these societies complimented each other proftisely with such 
titles as the 'Grerman Virgil,^ ^the Horace of the seventeenth 
century,* and did not despair of producing, by due attention to 
certain mechanical rules, a ' Ckrman Homer.* They gravely be- 
lieved what a contemporary said of them satirically — * If a man 
who has ordinary cleverness and plenty of words cannot make 
himself a tolerable German poet in a fortnight, he does not de- 
serve another dinner.* Literary dubs on an extensive scale wer* 
peculiar features of this period. One of them was styled 
< Palm Order/ while another was called the * Fruitful Assoc' 



LOngli it wH iCDU^ably onpiodnotiTe. One litemy aaaociatiaD 
id 806 maubos; and among these were one kvag, three piince- 
oatotB, fatty-niBe dukes, fonr murgrtivee, ten landgravei, eight 
amti ptJjLtiiie, nineteeii princa, eUty e&rl«, and thirty-fiTe baroBe, 
»ideB 600 inferior nobiliCj and literati; yet the sole remit o( 
1 this formidable amy waa mediooityl Matty Ikdiea were 
emben of literary uniona, and although Gremany baa never 
sen very favoDrabla to the developmeat of feminine genioa, 
ireral poeteaaea obtained with eaae a respectable share of «m- 
Mitiooal qiprobatioa. There were etaoa advantages in these 
wieties; for as the people wotJd not read poetry of the new 
yle, poetasters kindly agreed to read for one another. Thus, if 
[artin Opitz submitted to read patiently the ' odes ' of one of 
ia admirera, it was reasonably eipected that the latter would not 
tfate to read through 'D^hne; an Afcadian, Pastoral, Lyrical 
>nina, by Martin Opitz.' The name of this writer will eerve 
I mark the duracter of his epoch. Mabtih Optte (1597-1639) 
as peAaps the only man who ever gained a lasting name by 
lediocrity. Hia name will not be entirely forgotten, for it Berree 
neoessaiy ptirpoae. The literary historian must giv« some 
MXinnt of the poetry of the seventeenth centory, and he cannot 
a this more concisely than by saying, ' This nas the time when 
pitz was esteemed as " the Virgil of Germany." ' The mediocrity 
r this cold versifier was perfect in its kind. A Dntch landscape, 
le neighbombood of Berlin, or the road from Beriin to Hamburg, 
ill hardly supply an adequate symbol of the flatneaa of Opitc 
[ia verses are seldom bad enongfi to raise a langh, and never 
X)d enongh to excite idmiration. An nnfortonate man, con- 
emned to read through the works of Hans 8achB, might have 
nne momenta of amnsement ; bat to read through one volame 
r Opitz is a dreary task. His life partly explains the celebrity 
hich he enjoyed in hia day. As he had no poetical genina, it 
lay be observed in his fevour, that we find no poetical licenaes 
I his conduct. To appear correct and i-la-mode was the sole 
m of bis literary puvuits and his practical career. H« tntvelled 
eqnently, and found many friends and patrons ; for he wma an 
xwmplisbed sycophant. At Paris be was received and admired 
f many as 'the great German poet who bad ledeemecl his 
itive cotrntiy from the reproach of barbarism.* This charac- 
ristic Parisian enloginm on Opitz was pronoonced by litosry 
intlemen who bad not read one line of his poems, and who 
nild not even spell one Geman word I Opitz waa engaged in 
plomacy, became acquainted with many princes, and wu 
evated to the rank of nobility. On one occasion he waa em- 
oyed in a military expedition, idwn he displayed pitiable 
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eo'vr&rdice; but he ooiiBoled himself by refiectmg thtA 'in tiiis 
respect also ^ he was ^like his model -poet Horace P Jii other 
respects he had a happier fate than many men of genius, for he 
lived stUTOunded by contemporary fame, was an honoured guest 
in high circles, and received with great enjoyment many panegy- 
rical addresses in verse and prose. The poems which gained such 
honours are really inferior to the average quality of verses found 
in the provincial newspapers of the present day. We may select 
a £ur specimen from a piece written to oommend oftedioenty in 
the following style : — 

CONTENTMENT. 

' Happy the man, and tmly wise, 
Who careth not to dimb at all ! 
Por he whose mind would proudly rise, 

Is most in danger of a fall. 
Let each his chosen maiden praise — 
To Phyllis I devote my lays. 

The lofty tozret in its pride, 
Must meet the str<^Ee of thunder strong. 

And those who travel far and wide. 
May lose their way, and wander loug. 

Let each his chosen maiden praise — 

To Phyllis I devote my lays.' 

This notice of Opitz wHl £iiirly explain the nature of that arti- 
ficial school of versificaticm of which he was the head master, and 
we need not describe the qualities of his numerous imitators. A 
few writers of verse who displayed some independent g^us and 
taste may be briefly mentioned. Several of these au^ors {voduced 
hymns for the services of the church, which are almost the only 
poems of this period marked by any genuine thought and feeling. 
FatjIi Flemmino (1609-1640) is remembered as the writer of a 
faymn which is still sung in many churches. Andbeas Gbtfhiub 
(1616-1664) displayed more poetical genius than any other writer 
of the seventeenth century; but his poems, especially his * Oiurch- 
yard Thoughts* (1656), are full of gloomy sentim^its. He says in 
one of his sonnets — 

' ^nee first I saw the sun's fair light, no day 
For me without some grief has passed away. 
Happy the child who, from his mother's breast, 
Early departs, in Paradise to rest 2' 

This gloomy tone appears to have been unafiected, and was the 
result, probably, of many unhappy circumstances in the life <rf 
Gryphius. His hymns show the same characteristic. One of 
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lem, wliich ii well known in the preseot d&y, opens with the fol- 

' The glories of this earthly ball 
In Btnoke and ashes soon must foil. 
The solid rocks must melt away. 

Our treasures and our pleasures, 
UuBt fiide as dreams before the day.' 

A Jesnit named Fiu£dsich Sfee (1595-1635) may be meiitkined 
mong the wiiterB of acceptable hymns ; but especially oa account 
f his benevolent character. He wrote an earnest book to oppose 
le dark and cruel system of burning women for the supposed 
crime of witchcraft.' An eocleaiastical superior ODce asked Bpet 
rhy his hair was so gray, when he was only forty years old. ^ee 
eplied, ' It is becaose I liave accompanied so many poor women 
) the stake, there to suffer for the crime called witchcraft, of wbicb 
never knew one of them to be guilty.' JohanhScbeffler (1G21-- 
677) was a writer of some mystical hymns in accoidauca witli 
he doctrines of Jacob Bohme, the theosophist, which were spread 
1 Scheffler's native country, Silesia. Paul Gbbhaed (1606-1676) 
laj'^ esteemed as the best writer of hymns during this period. 
Vhile other writers imagined that all religious poetry must lie 
ismal, Gerhard understood that cheerfulness must accompao; 
oodness. An unaffected pious character appears in aU his poema. 
[is hymn beginning with the line, ' Commit thy cares to God,' i> 
till remembered and snng by many congregations in England u 
rell as in Gennauy. It is generally, but erroneously, attributed 

Passing over many insignificant names, we arrive almost at the 
lose of this century without a trace of poetical improvemenl. 
luRiSTiAN Gbyfhius (1649-1706), the son of Andreas, wrote 
everal poems of little merit, in which he imitated the melanchul; 
train of thought which characterises his father's productions ; biU, 
ke all imitators, he was inferior to his model. 

Friedeich Casitz (1654^1699) copied the French style of Boi- 
lau in several satires. His poems are cold and artificial, but he 
rrote neatly and politely, and thus contributed some influence to- 
rards refinement of language. Johann Besseb (1654^1729) was s 
ersifier of an order which an English reader can hardly understand. 
le was a ' laureate ' and ' master of ceremonies ' at a GramM 
ourt, and devoted to these offices the studies of his life, liii 
erses are adulatory and worthless, but his name may have a plsi^ 
.ere, as he fairly represented the characteristics of a tribe of small 
lureates who cannot be particularly noticed. Benjamin Ned- 
_UBCH (1665-1729) can be mentioned only as one of many in.- 
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stances of a considerable celebrity ^ined by slight poetical 
talents. 

The preceding notices of poetical writers must appear remark- 
ably scanty, as many names, such as Dagh, Rist, Dilhesr, and 
Neumabk, have been omitted. These are hardly equivalent even to 
such obscure names as Welsted, West, Harte, Jago, and Lovibond, 
in the English literature of the eighteenth century. Christian 
GiJNTHER (1695-1723) may be distinguished from many of the 
rhymers of this period by the natural and lively character of some 
of his poems; but he is remembered chiefly on account of his un- 
happy life. In his youth he wrote several coarse satires, chiefly 
on the pedantic and mercenary studies of the age. These satires 
awakened the displeasure of his Mher, who refused to acknowledge 
such a scandalous writer as his son. Giinther, having neither 
friends nor prospects iq the world, abandoned himself to a career of 
dissipation. After an attempt at reformation, he was introduced as 
a poet-laureate to the court of Saxony, where he made his appear- 
ance in a state of intoxication, and seriously oflended the king. At 
last he repented sincerely of his folly, and wrote many verses to 
his fether, praying for forgiveness. In these supplications he says 
*■ he can have no heart to reform his conduct until he is assured 
of paternal pardon,^ and promises ' to make restitution to all who 
have been offended by his satires.* With this petition he ven- 
tured to return to his home; but his &ther drove him from the 
door, and soon afterwards he died in miserable circumstances. 
This brief and sad biography has contributed some interest to 
Gunther's poems, and has been perhaps the chief cause of their 
preservation. 

The poetry of this period may be closed with a short notice of 
Barthold Brookes (1680-1747), whose descriptive poems showed 
some real observation of nature, and served to mtroducethe poems 
of Haller and other writers of the eighteenth century. Brockes 
appears to have had a true, unaffected delight in the beauties of 
nature, and consequently his descriptive verses, though having no 
great merit, are genuine. A flower garden would supply him 
with materials for the poetry of a lifetime. A present of a rare 
tulip was sure to produce an ode or a sonnet. He seems to have 
been happy in his mediocrity, as he always wrote congratulatory 
verses to himself on his birthday. His greatest merit consisted 
in his translations which introduced Thomson's * Seasons' and 
Pope's * Essay on Man' to many German readers. These and 
many other works, introduced into Germany during this century, 
diffused a taste for the study of natural theology, and prepared 
the minds of many to receive the Deistic philosophy of Kant, 
Mendelssohn, and Lessing, in the following period. 
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THE DRAMA. 



1 

I The Hteraiy aspect of this period does not improTe when we 

\ torn our attention to the drama. Andreas Gbyphius wrote seve- 

ral tragedies, ' Leo Armenius' (1646), ' Fi^nnian' (1669), and < Earl 
Stuart,* which was founded on the fkte of Charles I. of England. 

' These dramas have been regarded as having some importance, on 

acconnt of some improvanents which th^ introdnced in plot and 

|. constmction ; but their literary character is low, and they are full 

of the gloomy sentiments which have been noticed in ihe occa- 

g sional poems of the same author. Yet through all the disguise of 

£il8e taste, we see in this writer some evidences of rode, undis- 
ciplined power. In his ^ Charles Stuart' he introduces choruses 
in which * Keligion ' and other personifications speak. Many of the 
extravagant sentiments put into the mouths of these imaginary 
characters are unjust, and betray the writer's ignorance of the state 
of parties in England; but some of the dedamations employed 
have force and point, as we find in the following passage: — 

' Reltffion speakg. 

Being Supreme ! whose eye aU souls can see ; 

AVliose service is pure, self-denying love ; 
Why in this world hast thou commanded me 

To stay ? Receive me in yon realms above t 
Why 'mid the sons of Mesech must I dwell t 

Alas that I in Kedar's tents abide t 
Where evil-minded men would me compd 

To aid them, and their traitorous schemes to hide* 
Alas that e'er from heaven I hither came ! 

My robes are stained with earthly spots ; my face 
No longer with pure brightness shines ; my name 

Is used for falsehood, covered with disgrace. 

* « * <fr 

Open, ye clouds t receive me now, ye skies ! 

I fly from earth, and leave my robe behind^ 
Which still may serve some traitors for disgaise : 
'Us but a shadow of myself they'U find. 

(BeRgion flies from the earthy and drops her robe.) 

First Zealot. Stay, fairest maid ! why hasten you away ? 
Second, I hold you fast. I love your bright array. 
Third, Nay ; she is gone ! Her empty robe you hold I 
Second. Well ; this is mine. It's worth can ne'er be t<tfd ! 
Fourth. Some portion of it fairly mine I call ! 
First, Your strife is vain ; for I must have it all. 
Fi/lh. The robe is torn. 

Sixth, No part of it is thine f 

For it is mine* 
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Semmik. And mine! 

Mghik, Aadmrnel 

Ifinih. And mine !* 

Dakiel LohenstKin (163&-1683) deserves a place in literary 
history, only in connection with a warning on the tendency of a 
bad theatrical taste. His productions, * Ibrahim Bassa' (published 
in 1689), * Cleopatra' (1661), and * Epicharis,' are strange signs of 
the condition of public taste during the times when they were 
applauded even by educated people. The style of these tragedies 
is extremely bombastic, and the barbarities which they introduced 
on the stage are quite unfit for description. It is a curious fect^ 
that the writer of these barbarous dramas was an educated man, 
and was regarded in private life as a correct and respectable charac- 
ter. JoHANN Klay, Chkistian Hoffmann, Johann Kallmann^ 
and Christian Weise, might be described as dramatic writers in 
this period ; but their productions have no literary merits. The 
favourite theatrical spectacles of these times were operas full of 
gaudy display and unreal characters. Allegorical and religious 
pieces, and so-called ' moralities,' were abo exhibited on the stage 
in a very absurd style. The multitude of theatrical productions 
during this time, though quite unworthy of notice with regard to 
their literature, are curious, as instances of the degradation and 
folly to which the stage may be reduced. As they contained neither 
poetical nor moral interest, they endeavoured to keep awake public 
attention by such curiosities as * fire-works,' * cannonades,' * regi- 
ments of soldiers in the costumes of various nations,' and capital 
punishment executed on the stage. Mars, Venus, Apollo, Fame, 
Peace, Virtue, Vice, France, Spain, and Italy, were introduced as 
dramatic characters. In one piece ^ Judas hangs himself on the 
stage, while Satan sings an aria. In another opera Nebuchad- 
nezzar exhibits himself dressed in ' eagles' feathers.' In ' Semira- 
mis' the roses in the royal garden are metamorphosed into ladies. 
In * Jason' the ship Argo is raised into the heavens, and changed 
into a constellation. * Echo' was a favourite theatrical character. 
In one of Lohenstein's pieces the * continent of Asia' is introduced 
as a person deploring her calamities in the following style : — 

' Asia, in afemaU dretr, is hotmd by the Ticks, and brots^ %ipon ihe tU^s 

Wo to me, Asia ! "Wo ! 

On the world's stage I had the highest place ; 

I once was crowned with every earthly honour. 

« « * ♦ 

Lightnings ! destroy the Vices who thus bind me ! 
Thunders ! crush down these monsters I ' 

It may safely be predicted that dramatic entertainments will 
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never fall below the tone of the G«nnan theatre in this time. Li 
Prince Henry's words, it * sounded the lowest base-string of hmni- 
lity.' 

A slight comic piece by Christian Weise, though it contains 
little wit and humour, gives a fak caricature of the low dramatic 
writers of his time : — 



THB COMIC CAia)IDATES. 

Rchert, This amusement is likely to be attended with some vexa- 
tion. I recommended the Prince, at this time of festivity, to amnae 
himself by laughing at some rustic comedy, as I thought that some 
village schoolmaster would soon produce a piece ridiculous enough 
for our purpose. But now so many candidates in dramatic compo- 
sition appear, that I know not how we can please all. However, I 
may call over their names and titles, and hear what they have to 
say. . . Here — ^ Stephen the bellows-blower.* 

Stephen, Here I am, sir. I blow the bellows for the organist at 
Lemmerswalde. 

Sighart, Well, what is the subject of your comedy! 

Stephen, It is a conversation between the four winds, north, south, 
'Cast and west, contending together about tearing the icloak away from 
a poor traveller. At the end of the piece the sun appears, and con- 
soles the poor man for the loss of his garment. 

Oursi, Yery well. Now, Mr * Veit Habermuss, ballad-singor and 
news-reporter.* 

Veit, Here I am, sir. 

Robert, How have you found leisure to write a comedy ? 

Veit, To confess tie truth, *sir, we are now reprinting news from 
•old papers. It serves very well, for * there is nothing new under the 
sun.* 

Robert. You have an easy trade! 

Veit. Yes; but it requires some tact. I employ an experienced 
beggar, who begs his way every year as far as Venice, and brings 
back as many wonderful tales and prodigies as will feed our papers 
for ten years. 

Robert, Well, what is the theme of your comedy! 

Veit, Sir, it must not be regarded as a light comedy. It is a piece 
on the ' Treaty of the Turks with the Muscovites.' .... 

Cursi, The next name on the list of candidates is that of Mr 
^Goatstail, bagpiper and birdcatcher at Flumpenau.' .... Now, 
3Ir Goatstail, what is your comedy? 

Goatstail, Sir, it is a musical opera of the *■ Enamoured Princess,' 
and contains seven ' dramatis personse ;* but I can perform the whole 
piece, without any assistance, excepting my bagpipe, which will take 
the part of the orchestra. .... 

Cursi, The next candidate is 'Mr Weathercock, bellringer at 
Rumpels church.* .... What is your play ? 

Weathercock, Sir, I have put into verse the tragical history of a 
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tieU-founder at Halberetadt who murdered one of his journeymen 
about a hundred years ago 

Curai, Here is another candidate. What is your name, sir ? 

8\oaUov»iest. Kilian Swallownest. I am the gravedigger at Esels- 
^eise 

Curai, And j/ou have made a comedy? 

SioaUovmest. Yes, sir; on * Daniel in the Lions' Den.' .... And if 
you will help me in bringing my piece forward, I "tvill dig a grave for 
you at any time gratis. 

Owm. Very good. Wait a while. I must now call on 'Alexander 
Wunderleich, otter-catcher and seller of sweetmeats.' So you have 
made a comedy? 

Alexander. Yes, sir; I have long studied the dramatic art. I attend 
many fairs and markets, and when trade is dull, I iiud it necessary 
to collect customers by acting farces. My comedy is on the notable 
history of * St George and the Dragon.' 

To conclude these notices of the poetical literature of a very dull 
period, we may sum up its characteristics in two words : pedantry 
and bad taste. A modem critic (Gervinus), after giving many 
tedious details of the feeble versification of this century, says ; — * If 
the reader complains that he finds in these pages little more than 
a catalogue of empty names; or that he derives from my analysis 
no result save a sensation of weariness, I must congratulate myself 
on having conveyed a faithful impression of the original produc- 
tions which I have criticised; for weariness is exactly the effect 
which they would have produced on any reader.* 



PROSE. 



To explain the comparative poverty of German prose during this 
period, we must again refer to the fact, that the dead languages of 
Greece and Rome chiefly engaged the attention of the literati of 
Germany during the times which produced in England such 
writers as Milton, Dryden, Temple, Locke, and Tillotson. 

One of our quotations from a prose writer of this period 
(ScHUPF) will ftdly confirm our statement that, even in the seven- 
teenth century, the German language was not regarded by learned 
men as a fit vehicle for polite literature. Consequently it was de- 
voted to impolite literature ; for this term may be applied, without 
any caricature, to many of the characteristic productions, especially 
the novels and satires, of this period. As examples of numerous 
Latin writers on philology and theology, whose works cannot be 
noticed here, we may briefly mention such names as Johann 
Ernest Grabe (1666-1712), Johann Buddaeus (1667-1729), 
the author of a 'Historical Dictionary;^ and Christopher Cel- 
LARius the philologer. 

o 
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As Martin Opitz has been described in nn&yourable terms as 
the model poetaster of this time, it is a pleasure to give to him the 
credit that is due for his endeavours, in prose and verse, to culti- 
vate his native language. He wrote, in prose, a work on * Grerman 
Poetry ' (1624), in which the laws of poetic composition and the 
mechanism of versification are explained. A * Pastoral Tale,' 
which he published in 1630, does not merit notice except on ac- 
count of its style. 

Instead of the direct satires and invectives of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, satirical novels form prominent features in the prose literature 
of this period. Hans Michael Moscherosch (1600-1669) wrote 
a novel entitled * The Wonderfiil and True History of Philaiider of 
Sittewald.' The satire of this story is generally coarse, and many 
of its attempts at humour are tedious. This novel shows the pe- 
dantic taste of the time when it was written ; for its pages are 
crowded with Latin, French, and Italian quotations, apparently 
given for no purpose but to display the author's learning. Another 
satirical novelist, Samuel Greifenson, wrote a tale of adventure 
entitled * Simplicissimus ' (1669), which in some respects resembles 
the story of * Gil Bias.' Though rude and coarse in its style and 
construction, it gives a varied and vivid picture of life in Germany 
during the Thirty Years' War. The hero is a character who, under 
the disguise of affected ignorance and simplicity, expresses his 
satire on the fashions of society, and the vices of the tunes, espe- 
cially the license and demoralisation of military men. The follow- 
ing passage will give some notion of his humour: — 

SIMPLICISSIMUS BOASTS OF HIS ANCESTRY. 

* There is in our times (which, as some tell us, are " the last times ") 
a certain disease prevalent among poor people, and these are its 
symptoms : When the unhappy patients have scraped a few farthings 
into their purses, they attire themselves in a mockery of fashioii, 
wear innumerable useless silk bands on their dress, ape the manners 
of the aristocracy, and begin to talk about their ancestry ; thou^ 
after a strict investigation of their lineage, we find among their male 
ancestors such heroes as chimney-sweepers, jugglers, and rope-dan- 
cers, and among the ** ladies," in their tables of pedigree, charwomen, 
besom-binders, and even witches. I would not exactly imitate the 
conduct, nor catch the disease, of these people ; yet one must not be 
altogether out of fashion; and, to confess the truth,! have sometimes 
suspected that I must have descended from the nobility, because I 
have such an innate propensity to all kinds of foppery and idleness. 
But, putting all jokes aside, my parentage will be found, in several 
points, like that of the greatest princes, if the reader will be so kind 
as to overlook all the points of difference. My father's mansion in 
Spessart was built by his own hands, which is more than can be said 
of the palaces of many princes. In some details of architecture my 
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fatlier had a peculiar taste. For instance, he decorated the exterior 
of his building with common plaster, and for the roof, instead of 
barren tiles, lead, or copper, he used a good thatch of straw, thus dis- 
playing his love of agriculture in a style worthy of a descendant from 
the first nobleman who tilled the ground, Adam. According to the 
same antique taste, the fence around our mansion was made, not of 
stones^ which may be found everywhere, nor of bricks made of common 
clay, and baked in a short time, but of oak-palings cut from a noble 
tree, which had required a hundred years to attain its full stature, and 
for some centuries had dropped its acorns to feed swine and produce 
fat hams and savoury sausages. In the painting of ^e interior the 
same antique taste was manifest, as my father allowed his walls to 
become slowly darkened with the smoke from our wood fire. There 
VfOB an aristocratic reason for this ; for, in the first place, this colour 
or shade reqiiires a long time to produce it in its full tone; and when 
this is gained, it is certainly one of the most permanent styles of 
painting. The tapestry on our walls was a fabric of the most delicate 
make, for it was all the work of that cunning artist ** Arachne " (the 
spider), who contended even with Minerva in this department of art. 
Our windows were all dedicated to St Noglass ; for as it takes a 
longer time to grow horn than to make glass, my father preferred 
the former. I hardly need to remind the reader that this preference 
was in strict accordance with that refined aristocratic taste which 
values trifles according to the time and trouble required to produce 
them. My father kept not lackeys, pages, and grooms, but was always 
surrounded by faithful and useful dependents, such as sheep, goats, and 
swine, all dressed in their natural and becoming suits of livery. . . . 
In our armoury we had the weapons which my father had often boldly 
carried to the field; mattocks, hoes, shovels, and hay-forks, such wea- 
pons as, historians tell us, were employed even by the ancient Bomans 
during times of peace. My father was a great military man, and had 
the command of a regiment of oxen. He was noted for his excellent 
science in "fortification" (against his great enemy, hunger), which 
was displayed in his distribution of the contents of the farmyard on 
the land. For genteel exercise and amusement he liked wood-cutting, 
or cleaning out the stalls of the cattle. And with these and similar 
measures he carried on, like a true nobleman, a warfare against ail 
the world (as far as he could reach), and often returned gloriously 
from the field, at the close of a campaign (or harvest), laden with a 
good booty. I tell these things, to show that I can be in fashion, and 
talk like other people when I like ; but I assure the reader that I am 
not puffed up and vain of my glorious ancestry ; and to prove this, I 
now leave all aristocratic pretension, and condescend to use a com- 
mon style. In plain words, I was born in Spessart, and my father 
was a poor farmer.' 

LoHENSTEXN the dramatist wrote a long pedantic romance en- 
titled * Arminius and Thusnelda' (1689), which was praised extra- 
vagantly in its day, though we may doubt whether its admirers had 
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performed the task of reading it; for it filled four quarto v6lumes. 
It ifl noticed here as a fair specimen bf several heroic ronuinces 
published in this period, and because it had some merit in its style. 
Christian Weise (1642-1708) wrote, in a very plain and unpre- 
tending style, several tame romances of good moral tendency. 

No work of fiction produced such an excitement during these 
times as the * Robinson Crusoe ' of Daniel Defoe, which was 
written in 1719, and appeared in a German translation in 1721. 
It was read in Germany with the greatest avidity, and in the space 
of about thirty years after its appearance, more than forty inaitative 
novels appeared, each bearing the selliag word Kobinson on its 
title-page. Among these imitations we find the ^ German Robin- 
son,* the * Italian Robinson,' the * Silesian Robinson,' the * Moral 
Robinson,' the * Medical Robinson,' the * Invisible Robinson.' In 
some novels a variety was introduced, by changing old Crusoe into 
a heroine; for instance, under the title of the * European Robui- 
sonetta.' One of these imitations, written by an author named 
SCHNABEL, between 1731 and 1743, was permanently successful, and, 
under the title of the * Island of Felsenburg,' is read with pleasure 
in the present day. 

The other prose writers of this time are not numerous enough 
to require classification. They wrote chiefly either satires or 
moral and religious discourses. 

JoHANN RiEMER, a preacher at Hamburg, and the friend of £al- 
thasar Schupp, published in 1673 a prose satire on the poetasters 
of his times. It describes their characteristics so well, that a few 
sentences may be given here. The author, in the following pas- 
sage, professes to give useful advice to an incipient poetaster 
named Hans Wurst : — 



ADVICE TO A POETASTER. 

* Learning is quite unnecessary in the trade you intend to follow ; 
but if you wish to read a few books, avoid all so-called classic 
writers, and read the jest-books of Marcolph, Claus Narr, and 
EuLENSPiEGEL. Theso will teach you the whole art of poetry in a 
fortnight, if you are not a hopeless dunce. I will give you a few use- 
ful receipts from which you may concoct such things as congratulatory 
verses for weddings and other occasions without number. But indeed 
a little exercise in biting your pen, and gazing up at the ceiling, will 
generally produce all the ideas required in such occasional poems. 
To attain facility, however, you must keep your wits in practice by 
continually making verses on all kinds of trivial subjects ; for in- 
stance, a sonnet ** on Lisette's new straw bonnet," or a canzonet ** on 
Durandula's bodice." " Cordelia's nightcap " may suggest materials 
enough to fill a long ode. Acquire the art of producing rhymes for 
the most uncouth words, and if you are obliged to use nonsense 
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sometimes, say that you did it to produce a certain droll effect. 
However insignificant your verses may be, never publish them with* 
out some high-sounding title, such as ^ Parnassian Bridal-Torches." 
Never mind about the sense of it, if it is only pompous enough,. 
Though the subject of your poem may be trivial^ take care to write, 
a grand introduction, invoking Apollo and all the nine Muses to 
come to your assistance in a great work. This style of building a 
gi-and entrance to a little house is very good in poetry. When you 
make a beginning never care about the end : they will match to- 
gether in some way no doubt. Expletives are too much despised 
in these times. Fill your verses with them, as they are very cheap. 
Employ also as many allusions to pagan mythology as you can find ; 
for thus you may fill your pages with numerous explanatory notes 
about ancient deities, Mars, Vulcan, and Venus, which need not be 
very correqt, as few readers trouble themselves about such matters. 
Use two or three words instead of one whenever you can ; for in- 
stance, style nature **our productive mother," and call your dog "the 
barking quadruped." Never blot out what you have written, for if 
you do not esteem highly your own productions, who will ? Believe 
all that your friends and admirers say, and praise all who praise 
you. If a friend declares that you are ** the Opitz of the age," im- 
mediately return the compliment by styling him "the Flemming of his 
times." When you are found guilty of bad spelling, you must assert 
boldly that you did it on principle, and that you hold some new and 
peculiar views on orthography. This may appear ridiculous to an 
inexperienced author, but I assure you, that however foolish your 
productions may be, you will find admirers and imitators so long. as 
you maintain a hardy self-confidence. Finally, if you would aspire to 
a laureate's place, you must put away all pride and shame. Plaguet 
some prince or nobleman with odes and other adulatory rhymes 
until he gives you a place to make you quiet. Now you may leave 
the pursuit of poetry to your admirera, who will write panegyrics 
upon you ; and if any one dares to censure you, how easily and pro- 
bably you may now ascribe his censures to mean and envious 
motives 1 ' 

Balthasar Schupp (1610-1661) was one of the best German 
prose writers of the seventeenth century. He was a preacher at 
Hambuig, and was noted as an opponent of the scholastic theo- 
logy and the pedantry of his times. He contended for the use of 
the German language in education, and ridiculed the strange style 
of writing, half-German and half-Latin, which was admired by 
some pedants. His censures on this style can hardly be under- 
stood without an example. The following short passage from a 
* Discourse on History,' by Nicolaus Gundung, not only justifies 
the censures of Schupp, but also shows that the pedantic style 
was maintained even in the eighteenth century. The work from 
which this barbarous passage is extracted was published m 
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*l^ot only Gioero, but all sensible men have agreed in saying that 
Hiatoria is Magistra Schohque vUcb. For even the ShUtiy as well 
as the SapienteSf may profit by this study. The latter may gain 
by it ; for they can never be so wise as not to be able to become 
wiser, and especially, ut caveant ah arUficm stuUorum quae detegit 
aperiique Historia. It also supplies practice for logic: versdtur 
enim circa diatinguenda verosimUia a vero dissimilibm,'* This pas- 
sage almost equals the feat of Hudibras, who could * pronounce 

A leash of languages at once/ 

In opposition to such jargon, Balthasar Schupp wrote in a plain 
and unaffected Gennan style. Our second extract from his writ- 
ings may serve to show that the popular ignorance of which Fis- 
chart complained in 1573 was still flourishing in the seventeenth 
century: — 

ON THE USE OF THE GERMAN LAJfOUAGE. 

^ Foreign words have now become so fashionable, that even our 
peasants understand many things better under their Latin, than 
their Teutonic titles; and if a writer would take the pains to 
translate all the Latin words into German, he would only make his 
style unintelligible. For instance, if you mention *^ the commundasKL 
at Rostock," everybody understands your meaning ; but ask our pea- 
sants "Who is the ohergebietiger (ovei>ruler) at BostockT' and you 
will get no better answer than that which our weak-minded school- 
master gave to the inspector's question — ^ Who was the £Etther of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the children of Noah ?" The puzzled peda- 
gogue went home and complained to his wife that the inspector had 
asked an unreasonable question. "Does he suppose/* said he^ "that 
I have spent ten years like himself at a university \ ** " And could 
you not answer?" said his wife, laughing at him. "Then tell me 
who is the father of Joaclum, John, and Peter, the sons of our neigh- 
bour Lox the miller ? " " Lex the. miUer," said the schoolmaster. 
So the next day he again met the inspector, who repeated the ques- 
tion, " Who was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the children 
of Noah I" "Lox the mUler,".^^ the poor schoolmaster. Ton 
would not get a better answer -if Vif^ asked our peasants ** Who is 
the obergebietiger at Rostock?'* . . .\. 

< But I assure you that our language does not require for its beauty 
and improvement any of these foreign importations. Wliy should 
we have two words to do the work which one can do very well ? To 
all those who love affectations, I would recommend the example of 
an official gentleman in Hesse, who is generally styled ** Fat Law- 
rence," and who has shown that even our homely mother-tongue can 
be turned to very polite uses for those who do not like a plain way 
of speaking. They tell me that when he wants a knUe, he says to 
his boy, " Page, convey to me the breads dividing instrument." At 
another time, when he wished to tell his wife that the clock had 
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«tmck nine, and it was time for ladies to go to bed, he proved him-* 
self a Hessian Cicero by saying, ^Help of my soul !— desire of my 
eyes ! — my superior self ! the metallic hollow has resounded to nine 
infiietions ! Bise, therefore, on the colmnns intended to support thy 
body, and repair to the bed replete with feathers !" A similar style 
may be found in a book lately published by a promising philologist, 
who says in one passage, ^ The variegated children of the atmosphere 
begin to musicize !^ This simply means, ^the birds begin to sing." 
Our mother-tongue is injured by aU such affectations. Every language 
has its peculiar genius, as our wise King Charles knew when he said 
that he would talk in French to ladies, in Italian or Spanish to kings, 
and would reserve German to threaten his enemies How- 
ever, wisdom is not confined to any language ; and therefore J ask^ 
why may I not learn in German hew to know, love, and serve Qod 
— ^that is theology? Or if I wish to study medicine, why may I not 
learn how to discern and cure diseases as well in German as in Greek 
and Arabic! The French and the Italians employ their native lan- 
guages in teaching all the arts and sciences. There are many great 
cardinals and prelates in Bome who cannot speak Latin ; and why 
may not a man, though ignorant of Latin and Greek, become a good 
€terman preacher? I know he may; for when I studied at Leyden, 
a new preacher was appointed to the pulpit of the Lutheran congre- 
gation there. He had been a painter, and had no advantages of 
classical education ; so many of the genteel students of law made 
jests on this preacher, because he ventured to ascend the pulpit before 
he had mastered Latin. However, he understood the Scriptures 
well, and I was more edified by his plain homilies than by the 
sermons of many learned and Latinised professors.' 

ON PROPHETIC ALMANACS. 

^I knew a cavalier (a military man) who had been persuaded by 
one of these fabricators of false prophetic almanacs, that in two years 
there would be a great battle at Nurembei^, and that he (the 
cavalier) would drive the royal forces from the field. The cavalier 
went with his troops to a campaign, and five months afterwards I 
heard the news of his death ; but I have not heard any news of the 
« great battle of Nuremberg." Now Hans Puckel of that place is fre- 
quently here (in Hamburg), and lodges at the White Swan. Let any 
one ask the landlord or the ^ boots " at that inn if Hans Puckel has 
ever said anything about the defeat of the royal forces at Nuremberg, 
Or oi any battle there. Yet I know many persons, holding respect- 
able stations in society, who still believe that Providence must regu- 
late the afiairs of nations and individuals according to the pre- 
sumptuous sayings of the abnanac-makers. In vain have many of 
our best divines protested against these vanities. George Albrecht 
says of the prognosticators, ** Their professed explanations of war% 
pestilences, and other evils, by the supposed aspect and influences 
of the planets, are opposed to &e doctrine of the Gospel." Luther 
says distinctly, ** Astrology is bo scienee^ for it has neither well- 
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fomided principle nor d^miutntioaB, but ia b mere qDackerr, 
depeiuUng on chancea for occaaionol good-luck." The logic of the 
istrologen i« nothing more than this, " Such an event has happened 
twice or thrice, and may posaib)}' happen Bgaiu, ho we will predict 
it." Db JicoB Andreas, aootlier good divine, iu a sennon printed 
in 1ST8, thunden against the false propheto in these words : — " Un- 
happily," he says, "there are many people who liave more faith 
in the almanac than in the Bible. With regard to the changes of 
the BeoaonB and the affajra of human life, thiiy constantly refer not 
to the Hcriptures, bnt to the so-colled prophetic calendar, and if 
they iind it right in one instance, they say ' of conrae it will be right 
in another.' Tho only prediction of weather on which a Christian 
should depend is tiiat which was written by Moses. But now, as 
people lake the false prophecies of vtun raen instead of tlie Scripture, 
we need not wonder that we have such strange weather — Hummer 



is the admonition of this divine, and still the same ignorance and 
rollj is prevalent. When we preach to tho people, and tell them, 
in language like that of Jeremiah, that unless they repeat tbej 
will surely bo punished, who believes our message I Hon many 
converts do we maket How few! But when an Hstrologer pre- 
dicts that a great calamity will happen on a certain day, wliat disinal 
brebodings fill your minds ! How firmly you believe in the idle 
words of an impostor ! There was a notai)le example of this in the 
rear 163S, when' an astrologer at Venice ventured to prophesy thai, 
on tho 23d day of July in that year, all the countries lying under 
the sign of Leo would be afflicted with earthquakes, fioods, wondrooa 
iigns, flaming comets, and cenflagrationB. What terrors seized the 
minds of the people ! Many who were called Christians looked for- 
ward to the coming day with dread, and some of them would have 
iold their possessiotia and left the country, but their pastors and 
beachers with difficulty restrained tliem I will give you an- 
other fact. A friend, a respectable divine, paid his addreases to a 
roung lady ; but an astrologer assured him that the unfortDnalc 
maiden was doomed by tho stars lo marry an old man, and to have 
no family. However, my friend, by the favour of Frovldence, fal- 
rified the prediction very soon, for before he was twenty-four years 
}ld he married the maiden, aad they have now a iomily of nine boys 
md girls.' 

These extracts, irom the discursive and familiar writings of 
Schnpp, are given not as specimens of any remarkable literarj- 
ikill, but because they may coAvoy some just ideas of the st*te 
)f literature and popular intelligence in bis times. For the same 
reason we may notice here the low productions of Abrahah 
1 Sancta Clara (1G42-1709), who was a monk and a popular 
areacher in this period. He wrote and published sermons full 
it pons, jokes, and familiar anecdotes. If a modem reader can 
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imagme some of the Hghtest passages of comic literature delivered 
from the pulpit, and mingled with some solemn and severe admo- 
nitions, he may form a notion of the style of this writer. 

No historical works of any importance were produced in this 
century. AdajT Olearius (1600-1671) published, in 1656, a 
* Description of Travels in Russia and Persia,' which is plainly 
written, and contains accounts of popular manners which are con- 
firmed by the statements of recent travellers. 

Scriver, Arnold, and Spener, were among the most remarkable 
theological writers who used the German language. Christian 
SCRIVEE wrote a series of short meditations entitled * Gotthold'a 
Accidental Meditations' (1704), in a simple and devotional style. 
Gottfried Arnold wrote a work styled * The Mystery of Divine 
Wisdom' (1700). The * Letters' and * Theological Thoughts' of 
Philip Jacob Spener, which were published in 1700 and 1702, 
were favourably received by the stricter class of Protestants. 

The greatest writer of this period was Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz (1646-1716), but his principal works are not written in 
German. He was distinguisjied by versatility of talents, united 
with powers of deep thought, and was celebrated as a philosopher, 
a philologer, and a statesman. At the early age of fourteen he 
began his studies in a university, where he displayed a precocious 
genius. Moral philosophy and geometry were his favourite 
studies, but lie also devoted attention to natural history, che- 
mistry, and even alchemy. He was a reader of ancient classic 
authors, and acquired several of the modem languages. He was 
engaged in diplomacy, was noted as an industrious correspondent, 
wrote poems, and travelled in France, England, and Italy. It is 
remarkable that he wrote so much, as he was engaged in so many 
public affiaiirs. He wrote to advance the cultivation of his native 
language; but his works in German are not distinguished by 
clearness and elegance. The favourite philosophical topics of 
Leibnitz were connected with natural theology and the moral 
government of the world. The argument of his work entitled 
*Th^odic^e' may be found in the treatise on * Natural Theology' 
by the late Dr Chalmers. The * German Works ' of Leibnitz 
have been collected and edited by G. E. Guhrauer (1838-1840). 
From this collection we translate a few passages found in an 
* Essay on Wisdom : ' — 

practical wisdom. 

'Happiness consists in a true and harmonious development of 
the faculties of our nature, and all unhappiness may be regarded 
as arising from some disease or injury of our faculties, by which 
their unity is interrupted. By the unity of our powers or faculties 
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meta that eoane of dertlt^ment id which oik ib iinfclil»d in bar- 
ion; with all the otbera (for iottanct, a phjrucal paver in homumj 
rich the moral power of eonacience). This rule of imitj in iwietj 
iTodnceH ia human, and also in eitemal lutura, that bannony acd 
>rdar which we deUght to behold. From thia fair order beam; 
pring^ and beauty awakens lovo. Thus we fiad a cloae connectirai 
«tweeQ all the ideas which we represent by such words as "hap- 
linesB," " joy," " love," " perfection," " power," " freedom," " hftrmony," 
od "beauty," as they all imply that "tunity in variety" -which nr 
egard B9 the law of natnre. Mow vrhon the &cultiei of the hnman 
oul are deveioped in accordance with this law, there is a feriing of 
□nsistency, order, freedom, power, and completeaen, which pro- 
Inces an abiding happiness: this is distioct tram all b^bsdoos 
ileaanros, as it is conMant, does not deorave tis, and cannot fwa6ai£ 
ature oDhappinesa, aa partial pleaaurea na; : it m«j therefore be 
ermed a pure joy. It is always attended by an enlightened leasoi, 
jid an impolse toward all goodness and lirtoe. Bensaons, traisa- 
ary, or partial pleasures (that ia, pleasures not in accordance wiib 
he uiliok of our nature, wliich is rational as well as physical) may 
asily be mistaken for happiness ; but they may be clearly distin- 
Tiished by this mark, that while thoy gradfy the senses, they do 
Lot satisfy reason. An nnwise indulgence in snch pleaanres may 
ntroduce discord in our natar^ and thns produce maaj evils. 
'leasore, therefore, must not be regarded as an aid, but may be 
mployed as one of the meant of happiness. It shotdd be viewed 
s a delidons cats, with a suspicion that it may contain aoniBthing 
idisonous. In short, pleasures, like our daily diet, must be nga- 
ited by reason. But rational enjoyment arising out of a general 
ArmoniouB wellbeing of our nature, has in itself an evidence thai 
1 13 purely good, and can produce no evil in tho future. Tf lo chief 
leana of promoting such joy must be the eutightenment of reason, 
□d the exercise of the will in acting in accorduice with reason. . . . 

' K external advantages and pleasures could produce the happines 

have described, it would certainly be fonnd in the possession of 
reat and rich men, Bnt Christ himself has said it is yery difficult 
ir rich men "to enter the Kingdom ot Heaven," or, in other 
'ords, to attain true happiness. Having aroand them an at)ia>daiice 
f sensuoDB luxuries, they are disposed to seek satisfactlMi in jojs 
Fhich most be transitory; or, when they riite above pltyat^ 
leaam'eB, they generally depend on an ambition to gain hoiuMir and 
pplause. But sickness and age will surely lake away all sensuous 
elights,and misfortunes may ruin all tlie objects of ambition. Thus 
II external pleasures fail, and those who have depended upon them 
nd that they have been deceived, as they now possess no permanent 
itemal enjoyment. .... 

'It is not BO with the joy which Eprings from interns] faarmony and 
rder, an enlightened reason and a love of goodness. This hannoay 
I oar own nature prepares us to enjoy the general harmony and 
eaiity of the otUTorse. We explore the foimtain, trace the courw^ 
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and see the end of all creation. We rise above earthly cares and 
fearSy and look down, as from a station among the stars, on all mean 
pleasures. As we understand the harmony of that great system of 
nature in which we form parts, we rejoice over all the goodness 
manifested in the past, cheerfully anticipate the future, and gladly 
take our part in promoting the universal wellbeing and har- 
mony 

* In such concord with ourselves, and with the universe in which 
we live, true happiness is found ; and therefore, though (as I have 
said) rich and favoured individuals generally &il to attain it, it is 
still true that they have the greatest powers for producing happiness 
not only for th^oaselves^ but for others. They may c(M)perate in the 
general design of the universe on a large scale. One rich and power- 
ful man may live and act (in contrast with less favoured men) as if 
he had a thousand hands or a thousand lives. Our only true and 
worthy life must be measured by the amount of good which we do. 
If one man, in the course of a short life, does as much good as others 
do in a thousand years, his life, however short, is worth a thousand 
years of ordinary activity 

* The beauty of the universe (thus regarded) is so great, its con- 
templation has such si^ireetness, the light in the mind and Uie joy in 
the heart awakened by it have such excellence, even in this life, that 
those who have tasted this true happiness will esteem it above all 
transitory delights. And when we remember that the soul is im- 
mortal, and that all goodness in this world will surely produce fruits 
in the life to come, we shall at once see that the happiness which 
springs from wisdom and goodness is indescribably great and glo- 
rious.'* 

Our notices have shown few marks of progress in the seven- 
teenth century. Yet the * literary associations* of this time, 
thongh they produced no works of genius, had some good influence 
on the cultivation of the language. The Actions of this time, 
thongh rude in an artistic point of view, were better than the per- 
sonal invectives of the preceding century. The translations from 
English writers supplied models of style which were employed 
with advantage by German authors id the eighteenth century. 
Lastly, the writings of Leibnitz threw some intellectual radiance 
over his times. We now proceed to the times of Hauler, Gel- 
LERT, Klopstock, and Lessing, in which improvement will be 
more clearly visible. 

* Spme further notice of the philosophical writings of Leibnitz will be found in a 
succeeding section on metaphysical literature. 
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1720-1770. 



This period waa marked by improvement in prose &b well as 
letry. The Englkh easftjists AddJHon, Steele, and others, had 
ipplied models of neat and clear prose, which German authoit 
ere glad to unitate. Accordingly, we find an English tone in the 
isays of Gelleet, Gabve, and several other prose writers of the 
ghteenth century, who were diBtinguished rather by good judg- 
lent than great abilitiee. Another feature of their writings is 
leir constant regard to moral utility. On this accoont they have 
sen exposed to the ridicule of some recent critics. There waa a 
imarkable tendency m the earlier part of this period to judge 
terature and philosophy by the standard of common sense, and 
I'en poetry was Bubmitted to logical analysis, and subordinated to 



The prevailing taste in poetry during this time is displayed in 

work on the ' Critical Study of Poetic Art,' which was produced 
y JoHANN Jacob Breitinger in 1740, This book is written in 

correct and sensible style; but the author regarded poetry as 
insisting chiefly in description, and maintained that it should 
e limited to the inculcation of moral precepts. Consequently the 
ibles of Gellert and Hagedom were regarded as productions of 
oetic genius, though they did not riee above the mediocrity gene- 
lUy found in such compositions. Hut even these simple and un- 
retending pieces of versification were naturally received as signs 
f progress beyond the meaningless rhymes of Opitz' and the 
ombast of Lohenstein. 

A controversy regarding the nature of poetry was opened daring 
liis period, and may be briefly noticed here, as it produced some 
onsiderable results in the writings of Lessing. Johann Cbbis- 
■OPH GOTTSCHED (1700-1766) was one of tlie heroes in this lite- 
ary warfare, and became notable as a man of pedantic taste. It 
lay be said, however, in his favour, that he was reasonably 
ffended by the dramatic productions of his day, and zealously en- 
deavoured to reform the German stage. Ue wrote a parapiu&seof 
k.ddi8on'B ' Cato,' and several critical essays, which prove that he 
Jiew little of poetry beyond its forms. JACOB Bodmeb (1C98- 
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1783) maintained, in opposition to the pedantry of Grottsched, that 
the object of poetry must be to excite imagination and emotion. 
The nature of their controversy is implied in the fact, that while 
Gottsched reprobated Milton^s ' Paradise Lost ' as an unclassical 
production, Bodiner defended it as a work of the highest poetical 
genius. Unfortunately he also proceeded to imitate it, as well as 
he could, by writing, in miserable hexameters, a tedious epic on the 
Deluge, which he styled * The Noachide.' The attempted sublimity 
of this work is often ridiculous, as in a passage where /a watery 
comet * is described as coming into collision with the earth, and 
producing the Flood. Yet Bodmer had some merit, especially in 
his revival of the interest of national literature by the publication 
of various specimens of ancient poetry. The writers who were 
attached to Gottsched require no particular notices, as their verses 
were cold and artificial; but Bodmer numbered among his friends 
Klopstock and other young men of some promise. Albrecht 
VON Haller (1708-1777) is a very favourable specimen of the 
literary men of this period. He was an accomplished scholar, 
chiefly devoted to the studies of medicine and natural philosophy, 
but wrote several didactic poems, and a descriptive poem on the 
Alps, which may be ranked among the best of its class. Chris- 
tian Gellert deserves notice chiefly on account of his prose 
writings, though he wrote many pleasing and popular fables, in 
■accordance with the maxim of Breitinger, that even poetry should 
be devoted to utility. Lichtwer, Zacharia, Hagedorn, and 
Pfeppel, wrote fables, which enjoyed a considerable popularity, 
though they had little poetic merit. 

Arnold Ebert (1723-1795) was chiefly known as the promoter 
of a new literary epidemic, which was styled the Anglomania. 
He translated Young's * Night-Thoughts,' some of Richardson's 
long novels, and Macpherson's * Ossian,' and these English books 
were read with enthusiastic admiration. Even Kant, the abstract 
thinker, was delighted with the perusal of Kichardson's senti^ 
mental fictions. The rhapsodies of Macpherson were received with 
a simple faith in their wonderful antiquity, and probably suggested 
to Klopstock his day-dreams of an ancient order of German bards 
who never existed. The * Night-Thoughts ' produced, or nou- 
rished, a disposition to gloomy and sentimental versification, and 
this was especially regarded as an important symptom of the 
Anglomania. It is amusing to observe that some German 
critics gravely ascribe the morbid and affected tone of some parts 
of their literature to English influence ; yet there is some truth 
in their remarks. On the other side, it may be noticed that the 
works of Milton, Pope, and Thomson, contributed favourable 
impulses to German poetry. 
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Fkixdsich Oottusb Elopstocc wu bora in 1734. Thongfi 
the en^iuiMin -wliich ouoe naiked him, u ut epio poet, with 
Homer and Mitton, has for ever pasted awfty, his name is still asso- 
ciated witli plaasant reoollections. Amid ^e cold and inutatii^ 
reni£oati<Hi of his times, his poMna appealed as the resnlta of in 
inspiration. The idea of his epic poem ' The Mearaah ' was i 
iUrabt derived from MiltMt ; yet it was not a modianiixl imitAtiau. 
but a voric of the heart as irell as the mind. But Klopstoct 
tttempted to perform a task in which HQton fiuled. The simpk 
reality of the Gospel uanative is so complete in its^ and sti 
ieeply interesting, that all additions of supernatural and mytholo- 
^cal incidents can only detract from its dignity. It is a moM 
not an epic subject, and the poet can add nothing to its inte 
md importance. Klopstodf. must have felt the impropriety of in 
weaving such a history with poetical fictions, or he wonld not 1 
resorted to the expedient of filling so many pages of his poen 
vith converaations and descriptions. These interpolations nukt 
the work so tedious, that it may be safely said few persons )an 
read through ' The Messiah.' Goethe says that one of his father's 
fiends 'r^ throogh the first ten cantos once in every year;' 
but it may be added that this admirer of Klopstock ' read hanllv 
uiy othw author,' and consequently devoted to his annual task u 
nnimpaired fiuinlty of attention. These first ten cantos are coo- 
aiderably superior to the remainder of the poem, which appears to 
have been in a great mesEure the result of mechanical labour. 
The first three cantos appeared in 1746, bnt the poem -was na 
sonclttded until 1773. Klopatock's 'Odea' are sentimerital, bm 
niaited with sincerity, and show the true characteristics of the 
writer — piety, fiiendship, and gentleneBs. Aft«r a life of pros- 
perity, cheered with the society of many genial fiienda, he died u 
Hambnrg in 1803. 

JOHAHH Qledi (1793-1803) was rather remarkable as the friend 
ai Klopstock than as a poet. He lived, a bachelor, at I^albersladi. 
enjoying a comfortable income, and gathering around liin) a ntmibs 
a{ literary friends, who r^arded him as a patron combining in ] 
self the qualities of Anacreon and Mecaenas. His performancef 
in poetry were small. 

EwALD Eleist (1715-^1769), who waspatronised by Gleim, w 
i descriptive poem on ' Spring,' which soon became popnlar, thon^ 
it was only one of several imitations of Thomson's ' Season!.' 
Jacobi, Schuidt, Gotz, and Uz, may be mentioned as &ir speci- 
mens of many versifiers of this period who did not rise above m 
liocrity. Poetry was regarded by Gleim and bis associatca as i 
BKpression of friendship, and other simple pleasnrea of human lifr. 
Consequently they addressed to each other a great nombcr of fanu' 
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liar lyrics and occasional verses ; and thej must BOt be condemned 
for thus finding in the cultiyation of moderate poetical talents a 
source of innocent and social enjoyment : their error consisted in 
publKlmig all their light, occaiuonal verses, m which impartial 
readers found monotony and mediocrity. This remark may be 
fairly applied to a great number of the occasional poems pro- 
duced during this period. As a &voiirable specimen of such pro- 
ductions, one of the shorter odes of Elopstock may be given 
liere: — 

EABLY a&AVES. 

* Welcome, oh, moon, with silver light, 

Silent companion of the night ; 
Friend of my lonely meditations, stay, 
While cloudlets deck thy &oe, and pass away. 

Still fairer than this summer night 

Is young May-morning, glad and bright, * 

When sparkling dew-drops from his tresses flow, 

And all the eastern hills like roses glow. 

Departed friends ! whose dust is sleeping 
'Neath stones o*er which brown moss is creeping ; 
Oft I enjoyed, in days gone by, with you. 
Night's solenm calm, and morning's sparkling dew.' 

Ajnna LmsE KAJtscH (1722-1791) was a poetess, whose verses 
derived their interest partly from the circumstances of her life, 
■which were very unfavourable. She was bom in poverty, and had 
no advantages of education ; but married unhappily, and lived in 
destitution. Karl Ramler (1725-1798) was a follower of KIop- 
stock, noted chiefly as having introduced with some success the an- 
tique metres of Horace into German poetry. Christoph Tiedgb 
(1752-1841) was celebrated in his day for his didactic poem 
' Urania,' on the iomiortality of the soul ; but Goethe laughed at 
its formal and abstract style, and it is now almost forgotten. 
Caspar IIavater, who wrote some pious lyrics, was chiefly known 
as an eccentric Pietist and a writer on physiognomy. Heinrich 
Jung (1740-1817) also wrote verses, but became celebrated by the 
autobiography and several religious tales which he wrote under the 
assumed name of Stilling. Many other names of minor poets might 
be added ; but it would be difficult to find particular marks of 
excellence in their writings. After all the rules and critiques 
which have been written, the estimation of poetry depends so much 
upon national and individual tastes, that we can only explain our 
judgment of poetical works by reference to some well-known 
models. Thus if we regard as models of true poetry, according to 
the decision of English taste, such productions as Milton's * Comus,* 
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Goldsmith's * Deserted Village,' and Gray's * Elegy,' we may &iriy 
«tate that few specimens of Gennan poetry can be classed with 
these and similar English poems. 

Perhaps it may be convenient to mention here two writers whose 
poems partly belong to our next period. Daniel Schubart (1739- 
1791) is still remembered, not for the value of his poems, but 
chiefly on account of the misery of his life. He was a school- 
master and organist at Geislingen, but lost his situation by reck- 
less conduct. He then wandered about the country, and gained a 
subsistence as a teacher of music; but while his own life was badly 
regulated, he indulged his propensity to satirise the conduct of 
others. In England his satires would have excited little attention; 
but in Germany they were regarded as so dangerous, that the des- 
potic Duke of Wiirtemberg seized the miserable poet, and impri- 
soned him for ten years ! During this confinement his poems were 
published, and derived interest from the liard fate of their author. 
His satires are coarse and worthless ; but there is a popular force 
in some of his verses. The following may serve as a specimen;— 

THE VAULT OP THE PRINCES. 

■* And here they lie — these ashes of proud princes, 
Once clad in proud array. 
Here lie their bones in thu melancholy glimmer 
Of the pale dying day. 

And their old coffins from the vault are gleaming 

Like rotten timber, side by side, 
And silver family shields are faintly beaming — 

Their last display of pride ! 

Here vanity, reclining on a bier, 

Looks out from hollow sockets still, 
Quenched are the fiery balls that from these skulls 

Could look and kill. 

Here marble angels weep beside their urns, 

Cold tears of stone for aye — 
The Italian sculptor {smiling all the while) 

Carved out their false array. 

The mighty hand is but a mouldering bone 

That once held life and death : 
See that frail breast-bone, heaving once so high 

Bright stars and gold beneath I 

Oh, wake them not, but let them soundly sleep ; 

For cruel was their reign ; 
But scare yon ravens, lest their croakings wake 

WfiUierich to life again. 
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Ohy wake them not — ^the scoitrges of their race — 

£arth has for them no room — > 
Soon, soon enough will oyer them be rattliag 

The thunders of their doom !' 

Gottfried Bxjrgek (1748-1794) resembled Schnbart in his irre- 
gular life, but was superior as a writer of ballads. His versi- 
fication was fluent and spirited. The wild and spectral ballad of 
* Leonora ' was rapidly spread over the country, and has been fre- 
quently translated. Such popularity shows the great importance 
of style ; for Burger's poems have no substantial value. He lost 
his property by an unfortunate speculation, and afterwards sup- 
ported himself in a very miserable style by writing translations 
for booksellers. In other respects his life was ill-guided and un- 
happy. As Goethe said of Gtinther — * he had no self-control, 
either in life or poetry, but was a creature of circumstances, and 
thus his powers were *wasted.' It was a melancholy spectacle 
when his third wife (who had probably shortened his days by harsh 
treatment) travelled about the country after his death, and recited 
liis poems to public audiences with affected pathos ! 

LuDWia HoLTY (1748-1776) wrote plaintive verses in accord- 
ance with the sentimental taste of his time, and so gained a popu- 
larity which has passed away. His poems, like those of Schulze, 
Kirke White, and other consumptives, seem to contain a predic- 
tion of his early death. The brothers Christian and Friedrich 
StolberG (1748-1821)— (1760-1819), descended from an ancient 
noble family, wrote poems of some merit, but having only the 
fading interest of so many productions of this time. Martin 
TJsTERi wrote idyls in the Swiss dialect, and is remembered as the 
author of the well-known song, *Preut euch des Lebens' (* Life 
let us Cherish !') 



THE DRAMA. 

GoTTSCHED and his followers deserved some praise, as they drove 
the absurd bombast of Lohenstein from the stage ; but for this 
bombast they substituted pedantry. Johann Elias Schlegel 
(1719-1749), one of Gottsched's disciples, made some improvement 
on the style of his master ; but his comedies, * The Idler ' and the 
* Mysterious Man,' as well as his tragedy of * Canute,' are dull 
productions. His younger brother, Heinrigh Schlegel, translated 
several dramatic pieces from the English, and introduced the 
English dramatic metre of iambic blank verse, instead of the 
clumsy Alexandrine verses which had been used in German 
dramas. .This change of metre was confirmed by Lessing and 

H 
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chiller. CnUBTiAMFELizWEiBeE (1726-1806), prompted by the 
aconragement of Leasing, wrote several comedies and imitadonE 
f Rn gliuli pieces in anch a free and GSFelesB stjle, that the old 
ritio Gottsched fras enraged by finding all his pedantic muTimg 
iiiu cwtemned. He eren wrote to the civil authoiities of 
)Tesden, telling tliem tiMt the poblio taste was in danger, and re- 
nesting them to prohibit the performance of these newtfashioued 
ramas. For once Qottsched and Bodmer agreed in titeii opi' 
ions ; for the Utt«r also protested ^uust the dramas of Weisse. 
lie comedies which tlma excited the indignation of critics of the 
Id school weie remarkable only as signs of pr<^;ress toward t 
atnial and lively style of writing. The tragedies of the same 
Titer hardly rose above the commonplace style which had bea 
ishionable. He same remarlc may be appUed to the tragedy 
f ' Codms,' written by Fbiedkich CbOneok in 1757. 

We now tnm from the prodnctions of inferior minds, and find t 
reparation for a new era in liteiatore in the writings of Qoithold 
!fb&UH Lesbiho (1729-1787], who was eqnaUy eminent as a dn- 
latist and a critic. German literatme, as we have seen, had long 
squired the services of an accomplished and severe critic, and in 
.essing it fomid one who would spare neither fiienda npr foee in 
Js endeavonrs to maintain t, Btandiud of liteiaiy excellence. Hit 
ife was characteriBed by remarkable activity. He lived at varioK 
imes in Berlin, Leipaic, Breslan, Hambnrg, and Wolfenbuttel, mi 
raa engaged not only in prodncing original works, bat also in oi* 
icising, candidly and fearlessly, the writings of his cont«iiiporBrie& 
^he numerous objects upon which his attention was divided {k«- 
'ent«d him from bringing to perfection any one great work worthy 
S his abilities. But his acute, philosophical, and ssvere critidat 
ras probably of more importance than any original work. Bt 
bly exposed the pedantry of Gottsched, the &ilure of Klopstod 
e an epic poet, the false imitations of tiie ancient classics which 
lad been fashionable, the uupoedc tables of Gellert and othen, 
nd the fidsity of that style of descriptive poetry which bad il- 
empted to do with the pen the work of the painter. Hiis lad 
irror was fiiUy criticised in his ' Laokoon,' which appeared in 1766. 
lis ' Literary Letters ' (1759-1765) produced good ^ects. He 
naint^ed a high standard of poetry, demanding creative imagini- 
ion from all who would clium the poet's title. His style prodncd 
: reformation in German prose only second to that Reeled b; 
jtTTHBB. The few lyrical pieces which he wrote in yotith are of 
10 imporianoe ; it was in the drama that his services were most 
cmarkable. His ' Sara Sampson ' was an attempt to prodace en 
he German stage a piece in the English taste ; but his tragedy 

Hinna von Barahelm * was tax superior. Its snliiect was natioB^ 
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t^aken from the history of the Seven Tears* War, and its saccese 
^was complete. Anotiier tragedy, 'Emilie Gralotti,* presented a 
-wonder to the public — a laconic German drama. But, late in life, 
Xiessing appeared to have partly forgotten his own good rules of 
^iwnatio vritii^, when he produced a didactic dmma entitled 
' Nathan the Wise;' for in this work the action is suspended for 
i;he sake of the doctrine of nniTersal religious toleration which 
l^athan inculcates. This drama, however, has been admired by 
znany, chiefly on account of its didactic purport, and it certainly 
contidns some powerM and excellent writing. It also reminds us 
of a Teiy important ehange in the tone of German literature from 
the national and Christian character which we find in Klopstock, 
to the cosmopolitan character which prevails in the writings of 
Goethe, Bchiller, and other modem poets. Lessing's writings pro- 
duced in a great measure this transition. 



MISCELLANEOUS FBOSE. 

The prose writers of this period were not numerous and distincst 
enough to admit accurate classification. Neatness and propriety of 
style were studied, but were not attended by any strikiog display 
of original genius. 

The writings of Ghbisttan Wolf (1679-1759) r^resent the state 
of philosophy in Germany in the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century. At this time liberty of thought was not tolerated in 
Prussia, .which was governed by Frederick- William, a semi-bar- 
barian despot. Wolf, whose ponderous ' System of Philosophy ' 
was little more than a collection of metaphysical definitions without 
true unity and originality, was accused of holding heterodox views, 
and expelled from his professorship at Halle in the most contu- 
melious style. Frederick treated with contempt all speculations 
which rose above the common necessities of life. He esteemed the 
' Beady Reckoner ' as the masterpiece of science, and maintained 
that aU philosophy should be devoted to solve the problem how to 
make a groat serve instead of a shilling. In this sort of philosophy 
the king waa an adept. We cannot guess to what punishment he 
would have sentenced such a writer as Immanuel Kant. Many 
who have ridiculed the pedantry of Wolfs philosophical writings, 
have not fairly considered the unfavourable circumstances of the 
times in which he lived. He wrote a treatise on the * Law of 
Nature and Nations.* 

Count Zinzendobf (1700-1760) may be noticed here as the 
represoitative of a class of writers whose works are remarkable 
rather for their religious tendencies than their literary merits. 
Zinsendozf was a bishop of the United Brethxeo— a sect of Pietists 
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who established themselves at Hermhut. Some of the teachers of 
this society visited England, and their doctrines were received by 
the celebrated John Wesley, who disseminated them with such 
zeal and activity that they are now spread over a considerable part 
•of the world. This fact affords an instance of great results pro- 
duced by obscure means ; for the Pietistic writings, which had such 
impprtant relations to society, never acquired any distinguished 
position in general literature. Yet their extensive infiuenee may 
be easily explained. They appealed to the hearts of the people, 
in a style which had been long neglected by the established 
<ihurches in Germany and England. In the fourteenth century, 
while the greatest scholars in the Romish church were engaged in 
writing on abstruse metaphysical questions, a sect called Mystics 
arojse, who simplified doctrines, and promulgated a religion founded 
on the affections. The doctrines of the Pietists substantially 
agree with those of other Protestant sects, and must not be con- 
founded with the views of the Mystics ; yet it is true that a con- 
nection may be traced between Johann Tauler, in the fourteenth, 
and Count Zinzendorf in the eighteenth century. 

The writings of Buffon and other naturalists directed the minds 
of several German authors of this period to the study of natural 
theology. Albrecht Haller, who has been noticed as a didactic 
poet, may also be mentioned as the writer of several essays on the 
physical sciences, especially botany and medicine. The following 
passage is extracted from Haller's preface to a translation of 
Buffon's < Natural History ' (1750) :— 



HYPOTHESIS AND INDUCTION. 

* Fashion prevails in the opinions as well as the costames of man- 
liind, and even nations, like individuals, follow customs of thinking, 
for which they can give no good reasons. Such modes of thought 
are changeable, because they have no real ground in nature. Per- 
manence is the singular characteristic of truth. About two hundred 
years have passed away since hypotheses, or imaginative explana- 
tions of nature, were the favourite occupations of learned men. 
Descartes invented a mechanism of the universe, ascribing to in- 
visible atoms such figures and motions as suited his arbitrary plan, 
and Europe hailed the theory as a proof of the highest philosophical 
genius. Men began to talk confidently of imaginary elements— 
** vortices " and ** spirals " — and regarded it as a triimiph of science 
when some small part of nature could be jprobably explained by the 
method of Descartes. 

* But the disputes of hypothetical thinkers soon exposed the fal- 
lacies of their systems. A mere fashioti of thinking could not last 
long. Their inventions were like false imitations of the preeioiis 
metal, which have the glitter, but not the density and durability, of 
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gold. A £i]8e mffidiiim can only find cirmlaKfln for a i&ort time. 
One system-maker can see the errors of another. The oonientions 
of such theoristay natDrallj arising from their pride and amfaiticni, 
-were the first means of exposing the hJlaej of hypothetical pfaik>> 
sophy. A new theorist firand an easy road to fiune in the refotatioa 
of some celebrated writer; as it is easier to point out the inoonria- 
tencies of an old system, than to establish a new and better method. 
A common test may discover copper, bat cannot change it into gcrfd. 
However, rival systems, after each had enjoyed its. day of oeldbrity, 
passed away, amid the controversies which they had excited, and 
left only their names bdiind them. Thus the Cartesians overcame 
the Peripatetics, and the Gassendists vanquished the disciples of 
Descartes ; and now the three systems are all lost in the obecority 
from which they were once evoked by the power of imagination. 

' But we find more direct means of correcting hypotheas in the im* 
provements recentlj made in philosophical inrtmments. TeieaoopeSy 
improved glasses, more accorate standards of measmiement^ and 
many other unpretending tools of discovery, have done more for 
philosophy than the method of Aristotle, the creative genins of Des- 
cartes, or the emdition of GassendL Armed with such instruments, 
the modem disciples of nature dare to express their contempt of old 
sjstems ; for they find that these were mere productions of imag^nar 
tion, like fancy portraits of ^.neas, Romulus, and Pharamund. The 
old system-ms^ers attempted to paint the face of nature before thej 
had lifted her veiL 

'Strict mathematical science has now asserted its sway in Europe^ 
«nd has made us content to creep rather than attempt a lofty 
flight, which must end in a fidL A severe law has been issued that 
-we must believe in nothing less than demonstration, and this law is 
now generally accepted in the intellectual world. England submits; 
Soerhaave announces the submission of Holland ; Germany renounces 
her hypotheses ; and even France, though unwilliug to sacrifice the 
reputation won by her philosopher, and to lose the pleasure of a free 
imagination, yields to the necessity of our times. The Academy, as' 
represented by Beaumeur, Maupertins, and Clairaut^ is performing 
penance for former transgressions in philosophy. 

* But this renunciation of hypothesis may lead to the opposite ex> 
treme. Human nature finds no task more difficult than that of find* 
ing and preserving the just medium of extremes. Men wiU change 
total unbelief for superstition, or will leave a life of luxury, and retire 
to the monastery of La TVappe : at one time they will assert their 
liberty in the extreme style of the Pelagian doctrine ; at another 
time they will regard themselves as mere machines moved by neces- 
sity, as the Jansenists say^ but how few will observe the middle 
line ! So it is in the study of natural history : from hypothesis we 
are now on our way to scepticism ; and, like the Athenian academy, 
in endeavouring to avoid error, we may end in believing nothing. 
In plain words, to avoid the use of hypothesis (in its proper place), 
and to restrict science to experiments and observations of particular 
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Ida, it Qte preaent fksfaion, which I count taumg U 
utaucea of want of moderation. . . . Thi* mode of stadjr, I believe, 
ill be aa injiuioua as the old method of iMting in bTpoUieaeB. If 
'e must limit our scienca lo closely ; if we muat merely pereove 
henomena, and despair of finding their internal nature ; if we scp- 
oae that troth lies in an abyaa far beyond all onr reMarchea — what 
ill be the conaeqnencel Natural science will be r^arded aa a 
irren region, and aa wa ihall have no hope of finding in it the 
ealth or the beftutj which wo deaire, we ahalt refuae to cnlti- 
iteil.' 

Gottlieb Babeneb (1714-1771) was a very mild satirist, who 
Bclared, with perfect truth, that Ms writings bad never injured the 
laracter of any individual. They were not likely to do it, for thej 
-ere never personal; and they were hardly able to do it, as theyare 
try tame. His satire was directed against conventional foibles. 
1 one instance he had at least a good object in view, which, was, to 
Epose the tedious and digresaive style of some Glennan histoiitil 
Doks. To do this, he ^ves a review of an imaginary volnminons 
istoiy of an obscure biunlet called Querlequitsch. The supposed 
ithor (a kindred spirit with the P. P. — Parish Clerk, desoibed 
f Pope) begins his book with this sentence; — ' If we carry baet 
01 researches to the beginning of the world, we shall find that 

was at first inhabited by only one married couple, named re- 
jectively Adam and Eve.' He then goes on, with, insnfletable 
idiousness, through the history of the Chaldeans, the Aseyrians, 
le Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Bomans, not tor- 
9tting the Lraigobards (bnt here he runs into a long digreasion 
1 the question whether the name of this people was derived 
om their 'long beards'), and at last he piously expresseB hia 
isnkfulness that he has found his way back to his subject, the 
tiscnre hamlet of Querlequitsch. 

Goethe, in his recollections of the literature of this tinte, g^vea 

pleasbg and very favourable chsjacter of Eahener, which is 
infiimed by some traits in the writings of the latter. While 
B was engaged in an office nnder government, hia house waa 
limed down in the siege of Dresden in 1760. He displayed 
ime good-humonr and equanimity by writing the follomi^ 
!COunt of his losses : — 



'Dbesdkn, Augiaf 12, 1760, 
*I fear that yon are beginuin? to imagine that even my esteem for 
m most have been consamea in the conflagration, aa I have ii- 
kyed BO long to write, and make jon acquainted with all my mi» 
■rtnues. But be assured that, even in the midst of my calamitia, 
have foond consolation in knowing that our friendship r 
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We have interchaiiged maiij pleasant and jocose letten^ and now 
X must write one on a gloomy subject [the si^ge] ; yet I Ittve deter- 
mined that it shall not be very melancholy. To t^ the simple troth 
— without clahning any credit as a stoic or a philosopher — ^I have 
endured my share of calamiiy, have seen my house burned to the 
^;round, have heard the news of the destruction of all my pn^rty, 
and have not shed a tear. Heaven enabled me thus to hear my 
trouble with tranquillity. .... 

* On the 19th of last month the oonflagration began. My house 
'was in great danger on the 14th, and at eight o'clock in the morning 
Sk grenade fell in the chamber of my servant ; bat we contrived to 
qiiench the fire which it soon kindled. I then packed np all my pro- 
perty, and deposited it in the cellar and another part of the house 
which I considered tolerably safe. As the danger increased, I left 
my house in the care of my servant (as he was quite willing to re- 
main there), and paid a visit to my friend D at Neustadt. . . . 

Sut here I did not escape from the bombardment. The next day 
two twelve-pound balls passed through one of the rooms in my 
friend's house. In the midst of the danger we had some comic 
situations. A grenade destroyed all my wigs, which I had carefully 
l>rought with me. I had just received the news of this disaster, 
-when a good, well-meaning lady, the widow of a clergyman, came 
to me and reminded me that I must bear all inconvenience patiently, 
^because our good King Frederick had a religious motive in thus 
bombarding our town." 

^The remark was no doubt well-intended, but so miserably ill- 
timed, just at the moment when my wigs, with all the apparatus 
belonging to them, were burning I What would the good motives 
of the king of Prussia do for my peruke ! However, with two good 
friends I retired to a quiet apartment, and we endeavoured to spend 
the time as pleasantly as was possible. In the afternoon of the 
19th, the church, the town-hall, and my dwelling, were wrapt in 
flames. I went to the front of the Qovemment House, and there 
looked on the desolation which was spreading. After a short time, 
my servant came and informed me that my house was burned down, 
that part of my property had been destroyed by bombshells, and 
that the remaining portion (in the cellar) had been plundered by 
the soldiers who had been sent to quench the fire. Sad news 1 AU 
my property, furniture, clothing, books, manuscripts — all the plea^ 
sant letters from yourself and other friends which I had preserved so 
carefully — all destroyed! Of property worth, as I counted it^ some 
three thousand dollars, scarcely the value of ten dollars remaining I 
3iy wardrobe is thus suddenly reduced to an old stuff frock and 
an obsolete peruke (which I had put on when I went to quench the 
£re in my servant's room) — item, a bedgown I All my witty manu- 
scripts, which, as I once expected, would make such a sensation 
after my decease — all turned to smoke I Beally, I have now (as an 
author) no motive for dyings and shall therefore live as long and aa 
well as Icani' 
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Chsibtiak Gellert (1716-1769) enjoyed in his dttj & greit 
iliare of public esteem on accotut of hie didactic writings. After 
(oing ednoBted in theology, he iras professor of philosophy il 
Lelpsic, where he read lectures on poetry, rhetoric, and ethics, 
.0 ku^ and admiring audiences. He wrote moral esiiayB and 
iketches of character in a pleasing style, bat without any remark- 
ible originality. We may observe here that Gellert and BeveTal 
ither prose writers of this period are periectly free from tlie 
nysticism found in later German authors. G^ert also wrote 
nany fables in verse. His personal character must hare cod- 
jibuted a considerable share to his wide repntation, for he vas 
louonred by all classes while living, and his death was generaltv 
leplored. The following is a specimen of his plam and sober 
ityle:— 



'Erasl^ nhoae natural disposition Is quiet and retiring, lives far 
limself, and jnanoges his property economically, so as to bo alwais 
ree from anxiety. He has no &mily, no household cares, and aa 
ne does not like trouble, it is only fair to add that he gives troubk 
A nobody. For ten years he has lived in such a uniform style, that 
roa can hardly distinguish one day of his existcnco from another. 
Ele rises punctually at eight o'clock. Breakfast, a newspaper, and 
^ing out of his window, serve as pastimes until ten o'clock reminds 
lim that he mast attend to business. This, however, is soon done, 
for it consists in merely entering an account of yestciilBy's cspenso 
n hia day-book. Then writing a letter, if politene«S demands il, 
ikimming over the pages of a new novel just sent from the librarc, 
md perhaps a tunc on the harpsichord, furnish oil the emploj-ment 
required to fill the interval between business and drosaiug for i^DDer. 
Se dines comfortably, and enjoys a glass or two of good wine, but 
I is ten years since he indulged beyond modeiatjon. Afler dinner, 
billiards claim one hour, and a visits either paid or received, occnptts 
mother. Then cornea the afternoon nap on the couch, by which he is 
iufficiently refreshed to endure one hoar's light reading beside the 
xtSea table. A constitutional walk now employs his fuculties, if the 
iky is quite favourable. This pleasantly introdncos supper, and thii 
Igain prepares him for bed, to which he retires every evening » 
len o'clock precisely. No wonder that Erast has n good character 
Tor quietness and sobriety 1 Something more may be added to tLe 
iredit-Eide of hia account. He is a perfectly harmless oeighboiu', 
who never gives himself the trouble to slander anybody. Be pats 
liis debts, and lives, indeed, as well as any man can live merely for 
[limself. But is this convenient mode of life attended with tne 
internal contentment t Can Etast beltovo that ho was sent into the 
world to live thus! What in the world is he, with all his virtues, 
more than a neat piece of useless funuturel When he reflects 
[and lie can hardly avoid the trouble of reflectjon now and thcn^ 
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does not his- conscience sometimes reprove his sensuous mode of 
existence ? Has he no fear that society, for which he does nothing, 
"will despise him? Is there no secret shame attending the recol* 
lection of some forty or fifty years passed away for ever in doing 
nothing?' 

The criticism of ancient classical poetry, which Lessing revived 
in this period, was preceded by the criticism of ancient sculpture. 
Of this style of writing Johann Winkelmann, bom in 1717, was 
the originator. After receiving a classical education, and ful^ 
filling the duties of several scholastic offices, he devoted himself 
with enthusiasm «to the study of antique sculpture, and wrote 
eloquent dissertations on the grace, majesty, and beauty which he 
found in the works of ancient art. Having entered the Romish 
church, he was taken under the patronage of the Pope, and 
passed some years in Rome and other parts of Italy. His work 
entitled * Thoughts on the Imitation of Grecian Works of Art ' 
was produced in 1755. After a visit to Vienna, he was returning 
to Italy, when he was murdered by an Italian, his fellow-traveller^ 
in 1768. His writings display true enthusiasm and a refined 
taste; and it may be said that the school of art-criticism in 
Germany owes its origin to the studies of Winkelmann. 

The writings of Winkehnann produced that love of research 
among the treasures of classical antiquity which has been so fruit- 
ful in Germany, and is likely to be still more fruitful in good 
consequences. The faults of learning and literature in Germany 
require to be corrected by that example of a genial cultivation of 
art and literature which can be found only in ancient Greece. In 
many respects these two countries form a contrast, and especially 
in their intellectual culture. Grecian literature was a literature 
of life: it was intimately blended with the life, the progress, the 
actual interests of the people. Poets sung, and historians wrote, 
as sculptors and painters worked, not for a few students, but for the 
highest gratification of the whole people. Even the highest philo- 
sophy, such as was expounded by Plato, was not purely abstract; 
but was interwoven with human sympathies and social interests. 
The physical and the intellectual powers of human nature were har- 
moniously cultivated. The man, in his full and complete definition, 
was not sacrificed in order to make a poet, or a musician, or an 
historian; but, on the other side, poetry, philosophy, history, and 
all the fine arts, were employed to produce the most complete and 
beautiful development of human nature. This was the aim which 
prevailed through the whole of Grecian culture; and there cannot 
be a nobler object than to restore such a purpose to modem culti- 
vation. But, as a contrast to the native literature of ancient Greece, 
modem Germany is a storehouse contakdng the erudition 
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countrieaaad aOagea; and a vutportioB of this book-wotld miy 
be HBidto belong nUier to the literatnre for Btudiee, miiBeiuDB,ind 
libmieB, thwi to tbe literature of life. Through a long period, 
Qennan^ ww noted for that corruption of learning, or general inlel- 
leotoal cnltnre, that arbitrary and barren separation of thonghi 
iiota real life, vhich is itjled pedan^. It ii therefore a remaik- 
Able and a hopeful sign of modem days which we find in tk 
Oredan enthnaiasm manifeatod in the woAs of UliUer, Jacobs, 
and other wrilera; and we niaj even hope that the Germans «ill 
proceed beyond diiqnisitions on the excellence of Grecuui lite- 
ratnre and art, to genial imitation, or rather emukdiMi. WhaterB 
eoccess niaj attend their progreai in this diraotion, it frill be re- 
membered that Winkelmaun pointed out the way. The fiallowiDg 
passages may at least indicMe the tone of his writii^: — 



'The study of Oreciauart isas rich and Tarions as that of Orecim 
literature ; for in the forma which the ancient Greeks gave to thai 
marbles, we find the same pliability and variety of genius wluclt ia 
manifested in their literature. "When we inqnire reg&rding the 
causes which contributed to produce the excellence of Greciia 
works of art, we shall easily find Beveral ; but the following ma; be 
esteemed as the most importajiti — (1) The influence of a flnedi- 
mate ; (i), the mode of government ; and, (3), the coimectitm of Ht 
with pubUc festivals and religious eeremonies. 

* la the first place, we must ascribe some part of Uie cheerlil 
development of life and genios among the Qreeks to the inflaence 
of a beautiful dime. Greece appears to have been a land elected 
iij Beaven for the unfolding of beaoty : its geographical ^tualion 
«od its temperature were favoorable to this purpose. Though it 
'did not enjoy a perpetual spring (for we read that snow fell m 
thickly in Bparta once, on the eve of an insurtedJon, that the peo^e 
could not leave their houses), yet ite general chuacter was &voiir 
able to the life in the open air, and the public games and festi. 

vale in which the people delighted Sext to the inflaenoi 

of climate, we must conaider, as another cause (but s^ united witii 
the former), the clieerful and benevolent disposition of the pet^. 
Of this history supplies many proofe. One poet tells us that the 
sympathetic disposition of the Athenians was noted. Outcasts and 
letiigees from other countries found in Athens an asylum, as we 
may observe even in the early timee of the war between the Aigives 
and the Thebans. The joyous Athenian spirit produced theatrical 
and other amusements, " to preeerve life from the influence of dnl- 
ness and melancholy," as Pericles says. Of the benevolent spirit of 
the Athenians we find a striking proof when we contrast their psblic 
games with the sanguinary qyectaclee of gladiators and wild beasts 
fightang together in the amphitheabes of Borne. Ito CbeoMB^in 
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their best dskjts, tamed away -witli honor ffma snch exhilntioDa 
of cmelty, "Wlieii, in the tunes of the emperoiSy a gladiatorial 
spectacle was appointed to be given at Corinth, the Qreeks said, 
** We mnst throw down our altars sacred to pity before we can find 
.amnsement in such a spectacle." But under the influence of Bomey 
this spirit of humanity was debased, and at last a fight of gladiators 

-was presented at Athens 

' The free gOTemment of Athens was the nnrse of genios and art. 
lEven in the old tunes of the kings, before the Greeks aspired to self- 
^rovemment, we may believe that a considerable degree of freedom 
-was enjoyed under monarchy. Homer indicates the mild and pa- 
ternal role of Agamemnon by stylii^ him ''the shepherd of the 
people." Though tyrants arose in some states, the wfaide Hellenic 
nation was never under the sway of any one deepoL Until the oon- 
<qxiest of the island of Naxos by the Athenians^ bo city was subject to 
another— each enjoyed its own institntion&, The Athenians were 
Jealous of everything like a monopolising of greatness and honour. 
Their institutions encouraged all to strive toward that nobility which 
^nius, wisdom, and virtue could daim; and their works of art 
-were the results of the same free s^rit of emulation. A statue 
might be erected in one of thdr public places to commemorate the 
beauty, the swiftness, or the physical strength of any individnal, 
though he had arisen from .the lowest rank. Parents might erect 
statues of their children in the temples : of this we find an instance 
in the mother of Agafthodes. The honour of a statne in Athens was^ 
indeed, almost as ctmunon as a mere title or a badge, snch as a cross 
to be worn on the breast^ in our own times. When the poet Pindar 
alluded to the renown of the Atheniani^ though it was only in a few 
words in one of his odes^ the men of Athens did not cxp i e s s their 
pleasure and gratitude in mere word% aooording to our modem 
styH but erected a noble statne of the poet in frmt of the temple 

of Mars 

« The earliest Qreeks esteemed every beantilnl development of the 
powers of human nature long before they discovered the valne of 
erudition, or the coUivation of the abstract intelleet; and, accord- 
ingly, the most ancient sculptnres were prodnoed in hoDonr of pby* 
sical or athletic qualities. Thus we read an account of a sftotiie of 
Sntelides, a Spoiian wrestler, idiich was erected at Els% in the 3Mh 
Olympiad, and probably this was not the fint statue made for such a 
purpose. In the inferior public gamei^ as at Megaro, a stone in* 
scribed with the victor's name was used instead of a statue* Oreat 
was the honour of success in these pnbEc athletic exercises ; for the 
earlier Greeks had no though of tint neglect and degradation of the 
physical powers which behmgs to modem times. Bc^ly excellence, 
as well as intellectoal power, often gained for its possessor the 
honour which art oould bestow, and even the appellation ** divine/' 
Men of genius endeavoured to win the pahn fin athletic exerci«es* 
Thus Chrysippus and Cleanthes were well known as victorious atb^ 
letea before they beoame lenowaed M phttof^heii. The profound 
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and eloquent Plato ajlt)eBTed among t)ie wresden in die 
games at Corioth, and also in the Ffthian games at Sicjon. Evea 
the meditative P/tbagoraa gained a prize at Etis, and gave instroc' 
tiona for athletic training to EurymeneB, who Afterwerde gained i 
prize at the aame place. 

' The Btatae of a victor, erected in Bome sacred or public place, 
and admired by the whole nation, was a, powerful stismluB to tLe 
ambition of the aUilete and the sculptor. So great iras the honasi 
of an Olympian victor, that his native dty was regarded as par- 
ticipating in bis renown ; he was supported by the public, and 
when he died, received tiia homage of the people in a puMc 

burial Euthymos of Locri in Italy, who had, with only one 

exception, been regularly the victor at ^is, was not only hoaoored 
with a statne, hut, by Che command of an oracle, even dnring tbe 

lifetime of the victor, homage was paid to the statue Thi^ 

moral virtues, however, were not forgotten in the midat of this 
enthusiastic admiration of physical power and beauty. 8tatnes wen 
erected to preserve the memory of worthy citizens. Dionyaiiis tells 
\m of the statue of a good citizen at Cuma in Italy, wliicb ma 
thrown down and otherwise dislionoured by the tyrant Anstodcmus. 
.... The way to honour was open to ^ who possessed supeiior 
powets of mind or body. The pliilosopher, or the wisest man in i 
town, was honoured as we now esteem the richest man— the mUHoa- 
aire. And various taculties of a superior order miglit be harmo- 
niously developed by one individual ; for the restriction of the nund 
to one province or department of intellect or art, which we find w 
commonly among modern piunters and musicians, was not Uion^it 
necessary liy the Greeks. A sculptor might be a moral philosopher, 
or, like other citizens, might rise to command the army of a stMe. 
Thus, in later times, the Emperor Harcus Anrelius acknowledges 
that he received some lessons in moral philosophy from Diognetot 
the piunter. .... One great consequence of the general sppreciatioa 
of beauty among the Greeks, wae that the artist was not condemned 
to work to gratify the pride, vanity, or caprice of auy one noble 
patron ; but was supported and encouraged in the efforts of geniiu 
by tbe general voice of the people. And this people was not a rude, 
untaught democracy, but was under the direction of the wisest 
minds. The honours which were awarded by public assemblies to 
competitors in art were generally fairly and inl«lligentiy distributed. 
In the time of Phidias, there was at Corinth, as also at Delphos, a 
public exhibition of paintings, overwhich the most competent judges 
presided. Here Fsnaenus, the relative of Phidias, contended for i 
prize with Timagoras of Chalcis, when the latter proved victorious. 
Before such competent adjudicators Action produced lus painting of 
" Alexander's Marriage with Boxane," and Proxenidea, the judge 
who pronounced the decision, was so well pleased with the work, 
that be gave his daughter to bo married to tbe painter. Univmnl 
fame did not Dn&irly prevail over rising merit. At Samos, in the 
painting of the " Weapons of Achillea," tbe renowned ParrhMiui 
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"failed to win the prize, wiiich -was carried away by the oomparatlyely 
obscure artist Timanthes 

* Artists labbnred not merely to gain the applause of their contem- 
poraries, bat also for immortal renown ; and the immediato reward 
gained by some of their, works was so ample, that they could afford 
to perform others gratuitously, to win honour, or to glorify their 
native land. Thus Polygnotus painted the Poecile at Athens, and 
■also decorated a public building at Delphos with scenes taken f^om 
the siege of Troy. As an acknowledgment of his services in the 
latter instance, the Amphictyonic Council decreed that this artist 
should be gratuitously entertained in every town throughout Greece. 

• Honour and £Eane, indeed, attended every artist who rose to 

excellence in his department. Even in the present day, we know 
the name of the architect who built an aqueduct in the island of 
Samos^ and of a shipwright who built the largest ship for the same 
island. The name of a stone-mason, Architeles, renowned for his 
skill in hewing columns, has been also preserved, with the names of 
two exceUent weavers who wove a mantle for Pallas at Athens, a 
Tnochanic named Parthenius, who made true balances, a saddler who 
'Copied the shield of Ajax in leather, and even a certain ^ Pcron," 
ivho had the art of compounding very fragrant ointments. Thus ail 
useful and elegant work, displaying taste and genius, gained honour 
among the Greeks 

< But art was chiefly devoted to its highest objects — ^the exposition 
•of religious ideas, or of the nobler developments of human life — and 
did not stoop to make trivial playthings,, or to furnish the private 
houses of rich men with ostentatious luxuries. The rich citizens iu 
the best days of Athena lived in houses modestly and sparingly fur- 
nished, while they subscribed munificently to raise costly and beau- 
tiful statues in the public temples. Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, and Cimon, the chieftains and deliverers of their country, did 
not distingfuish themselves from their feUow-citizens by dwelling 
in grand and expensive houses. Thus the wealth which was saved 
by -the modesty of private life may partly account for the munificent 
patronage of genius.' 

A few years afterwards, Lessing, displeased with the tasteless 
and commonplace productions which the good-natured public 
received as poetry, applied himself to discover the true and 
rational rules by which poetry, and especially dramatic produc- 
tions, might be judged. He Uiought that mere unartistic decla- 
mations and descriptions in verse had been too long received with 
toleration under the name of poetry. In his ^ Laokoon * he ex- 
posed the error of confounding the distinct provinces of the sister 
arts — Poetry and Painting. From this work we extract the 
following passage: — 

POETRY AND PAINTING. 

* These sister arts differ with regard to the materials which tbev 
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DnMt employ to produce their difUnct effect*. Poetry mmla 
erents in a fncceemve order : painting describee oo-exiBtent objecU. 
The former (in ita primitive state, when it waa recited, not written) 
employed tooea of the Toice, ifia^ paned awaj in moi 
latter nMd permanent marks and colours. PtuntJDg ii 
tionuy bodies and hnee: poetry deicribea movementa 
ObjeoM exiet in ipaee and time. Any moment may produce i 
change in them. Bnt eTery momentary tnuuitimi is the efiiact of i 
previooB condition, and may alae be the caDse of another efiect 
ConBeqnently painting may mdicaie action*. To do Ibia, the painter, 
whose picture ia to be Umited by one moment of 1im«^ must chooK 
that point of an aetioo which ia moat bvitfiil in BDggeationa of a pis- 
eeding action and a conaeqnent reanlt. In tbii way painting' may Ec 
said to tell a story, and tiioa to reaemble poetry. And, od the otho- 
side, as the aetitms namted in poetry are dependent on bodiee, tbe 
poet muat touch on Ota province of the painter wlien he mentiiw 
these bodies, utd applies to them deacriptiTe eiotbets. But still it i> 
clearly oDartiatic when the poet attempts to do that which could be 
far more effectually done fay the painter. Though the proviacaa o( 
these two artists meet, they must not be confoonded. Poetry nnst 
keep in view its own peculiar nature ; and, in order to indicate the 
nature of objects without impeding action by desciiptiMi, matt 
employ brief and graphic epithets. 

' I should have no firm &jth in thia theory, if I did not find ii 
fully confirmed by the practice of Homer. But whoerer ■will stodj 
the subject^ will find how faithful the great epic poet was to li^ 
object— narration. Weahall find in the "Iliad" the best illnatratiou 
of the distinction which I have explained, and which is se oflei 
overlooked by modem versifiers, who attempt to do the work of the 
brash with a pen. Hcnner relates progressive events, describing 
olgects, here and there, as they were implicated in events; and thil 
he does, generally, in the shortest way, by the use of sin^e epitfaeti. 
for instance, a etiip, in Homer's styles is generally nientd<nied as " [be 
black sMp" or "the hollow ship," or, even in his ampler s^le,tt 
" the well-rowed black ship." Of the ship as a stsiionary object he 
says no more; while of an action ctmnected with a ship, snch u 
rowing, embarking, or landing, be gives yon an accoimt so full, thai 
if a painter would portray the whole of it, he most divide it into fin 
or sue pictores. Wheu Homer thinks it proper to g^ve considerable 
attentiou to an object, he contrives, with true tMt«^ to unite deecrip 
tion and action. We have an example of this procen in the acconal 
given of Juno's chariot. The poet introdueea na to the maiimg d 
that vehicle: we see the wheels tiie azl^ tbe pole^ ti>ccB, and 
rein^ in the process of being arranged together by the goddeai 
Hebj. When the poet would give ns a notion of the dresa of Aga- 
memnon, he makes the king clothe himself, putting on one garment 
ailer another ; and when he is in full array, he grasps his sceptre- 
How is this sceptre described ! Does Homer try to paint, in word^ 
its gcUoQ studs and carved headi Moj bathe gives tbe liistoiy of 
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the sceptre^ and ieUs hb how it came from the workshop of Yvkaii^ 
how it was honoured in the grasp of Jove, and then how it was 
jMSsedy by Mercmy and Pelopa, into the hand of the peaceable King- 
Atrens.' 

Among the few writers who meddled with political topics in this, 
period, Kabl von Moser (1723-1798) may be noticed. He wrote 
in a free and patriotic spirit, but in a proviQcial and inelegant style. 
Karl Friedrich, Grand-Duke of Baden (1728-1811), maybe men- 
tioned here, because the slight specimen which we have of his lite- 
rary ability displays, in a very amiable light, his character as a ruler* 
TluB is an ' Address * to his subjects, which he circulated among 
the people of Baden in 1785— a document full of just and noble 
sentimeats, and which may still be seen, suspended in a frame on 
the walls of many yilU^ taverns in Baden, where the memory of 
' the good duke ' is still cherished. The sentiments of piety, jus- 
tice, and kindness contained in this address were not mere senti- 
ments. Karl Friedrich relieved his people from the burthen of 
public debt, abolished the feudal system of bondage and the des- 
potic mode of trial by torture, protected the poor, and advanced 
education. Here we may notice, as a literary man who was re- 
garded also as a public benefiictor, Johann Busch (1728-1800), a 
teacher of mathematics at Hamburg. In this place he introduced 
fire-insurance (which Hamburg has, since then, so remarkably 
required), private hospitals, and great improvements in the super- 
vision of the poor. He was a man of a practical and utilitarian 
character, and wrote some works on the interests of trade and the 
circulation of money. Helfrich Sturz (1736-1779) was a politi- 
cian and a moralist. After visiting the English court, in an em- 
bassy, he wrote in London a very £ivourable description of the 
character of Greorge HI. BSs other writings show some good 
taste and humour. 

Johann Ztmitkrmanm (1728-1793), the court phyridan in Ha- 
nover, was an eocentric man, who wrote a meditative book on ' Soli- 
tude,' which gained an extensife popularity, and was tnmalated into 
several languages. Saloxoh QvmofEM (1730-1786) might have 
been named in the ' Curiosities of litenitnre ;' for, with slight 
talent, he gained a European celelyrity. His 'Death of AheV 
a feeble imitation of Slopstock^s mamier/nuiy stiU be found fai 
Bome old-fashioned English book-caset. It may be adde^l, a« 
something to Gessner's credit^ that he knew more of UwWMpt^ 
paintii^ than of poetry. The idBiemmi; extinct is Ukm from 
one of QessDet'a esaaya:— 
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aiiificiiJ &8hioiu of towns. Ton afaoiild find me hidden from Uie 
world, and contented, in a little cottage embowered among- bazds 
and other trees, with a trellised vine in the front, and a cool spring 
bubbling near my door. On the little grass-plot my doves would 
often alight and please me with their graceful movements, or receive 
from my hand the crnmbs left at my table. There chanticleer too 
should proudly strut at the head of his family. And in a sheltered 
comer I would have my hives of bees, that the sweetness of my 
flowers might be treasured up, and that I might be often reminded 
that even in solitude I must be industrious. Behind the cottage yoa 
should find my garden for fruit and flowers, surrounded with a he^ 
of hazels, and with a bower at each comer. Here I would emploj 
art, not to cut nature into grotesque forms, but gently to co-operate 
with her workings, and to unfold her. beauty. Here would be mj 
place in pleasant weather, where I could enjoy alternately exerci^ 
and meditation. Then imagine a little green pasture near the garden, 
and a gentle rill flowing beside my pl^tation, and spreading at one 
' point in its course into a miniature lake, having an island and « 
pleasant bower in the middle ; and add to this rural inventory & 
little vineyard, and one little field of yellow com ; and then what 
king would be richer than I? . . . . But even in the country I most 
have a care of my neighbours. Far from my dwelling be the 
country-house of the tallo^tive Dorantes ! If near, he wonld surelj 
come every morning to tell me that ** France was (or was not) aboat 
to proclaim war ;" or would describe at full length ** all that Mr Mops 
wovid do if he was the king of England;'' then he would stay some- 
times to dine with me, and would spoil my dishes by talking of ^aJl 
the corruptions of all the courts of Qermany." And at an equal dis- 
tance would I dwell from Orontes, who has chosen a country-house 
chiefly because it has a good wine-cellar, where he stores his choicest 
beauties of nature — Moselle, Hock, and Champagne. Orontes admires 
the country because it abounds with game. The air is delightful, for 
delicate tit-bits fly about in it : the woods are sublime, for they har- 
bour fine pheasants ; and the rivers are beautiful, if they contain 
-trout. Orontes does not retire to his country-seat to enjoy solitude 
and meditation. A day without company would be for hun a pen- 
ance. He loves to see the few congenial guests who come frequentl; 

to praise and drink his wines, and converse on low topics In 

preference to having a seat at his table, I would widk beside the 
-ploughman, or listen to the reapers' evening song ; or visit the grape- 
gatherers, and see them bringing home the ripe clusters with singiog; 
or I would take a part in the merry-making at ** harvest-home," and 
hear honest Hans telling his old story how ** he once went on a long 
journey into Swabia^ and saw private houses larger than the village 
church, and a carriage with glass windows drawn by six horses."* 
In rainy or wintry weather I would dwdl in my study, not in soli- 
tude, but in the best society, surrounded by the great spirits who 
have left their wisdom in books. Here I would leam t^e lore of 
mai\y nations, would read of the wonders of nature in distant landsy 
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endeavour to trace tlie processes of nature, and studj the history of 

mankind.' 

Caspar Lavater (1741-1793) was an eccentric but well- 
meaning man, and the author of a once celebrated work on 
* Physiognomy.' He was a firm believer in his own rules for read- 
ing characters on faces, and had remarkable success in discovering 
the qualities of public men, authors, and others, whom he knew 
very well. His contemporary, the humorist Lichtenberg, said, 
' Lavater can see more in the noses of some writers than the public 
can find in their books.' Lavater was also noted as a sincere 
Pietist, a zealous preacher, and an enthusiastic patriot. In the 
autumn of 1793, at Zurich, he was engaged in reproving the dis- 
orderly conduct of some soldiers in the street, when he was shot 
t)y a French grenadier. His * Physiognomy ' produced many stu- 
dents of a supposed new science. The following elaborate recipe 
may show that he sometimes took care to guard his rules with 
numerous qualifications: — 

FEATURES DENOTING A MANLY CHARACTER. 

' A forehead almost without wrinkles, not perpendicular, and not 
far-retreating, not very fiat, and not rotund, but rather shaped like 
the convex side of a dish ; eyebrows thick, neatly bordering the 
brow, and shading eyes a little more than half opened, but not fully 
opened; a moderate depression between the forehead, and a well- 
archedy broad-backed nose ; lips distinctly curved, not open, and not 
tightly shut, neither very small nor large, but well-proportioned ; a 
chin neither very prominent nor far-retreating : these are the signs 
which, when found in one face, most certainly denote a ripe under- 
standing and a manly character.' 

GrEORGE LiCHTENBERG (1742-1799) produced a series of jocose 
physiognomical observations, as a caricature on Lavater^s book. 
He visited London, and became acquainted with Solander, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and other scientific men. Here, too, he studied, 
with admiration, the works of our satirical painter Hogarth, and 
afterwards wrote a commentary upon them. But Lichtenbeig's 
chief studies were scientific, and his writings are only fragments, 
marked by some points of epigrammatic humour. * Books,' said 
he, ' are singular commodities. They have always been printed, 
bound, bought, reviewed, and read by people who do not under- 
stand them, and now they are even written by men who do not 
know their own meaning.' The following are a few of Lichten- 
berg's aphorisms : — 

PHYSIOGNOHT. 

*If this science were as absolute as Lavater would make it, we 
might punish misdemeanours prospectively ; or in a despotic country 

I 
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tliwe might b« an annnal pkyaogaoautai Auto da Ft. .... I mkc 
lived in a house where one of the windows looked into & dark lane, 
running from one public street to anothar. Here I noticed that 

paasengen, on stepping out of the public street into the dusky little 
tboroughfore, suddenly changed their exprsEaioiiB of countenance. 
The T""" vho had worn a ga,j smile in the street would took gran 
u he entered the lane and, vice vend, a solemn tradesman would 
indulge in a sljr smile, as if he had jnst made some cnmung' bargiiii. 
Eore waa a pnzsle for I^Tater. Would he trust l^e Bti>ee( faoe ur 

the lane facel There are aome mgns quite ai good •• aay marb 

in the face ; for instance, I would not trost a tnan who attempts It 

CMi£rm his asBortions by laying lits right hand over hia heaM. 

There are nuuiy people who would bo perfectly h^py if tbej woaU 
bestow as little thought on the duties and the failinga of other pei^ 

as they do upon their own We oflen ascribe our knowleiige tn 

wrong causes : when we htoa that a man is blind, we may imagiu 
that wo discover it even when we walk behind him. .... An hoar- 
glass is a good monitor, reminding us at once of the fliglit of time, 
and of the dust into which we must fall.' 



' There is a c1m« of books (of which we have great nomhets io 
Germany) which possess an insidioos and gradual soporific tendenci. 
At first sight, they may not appear absolutely unreadable ; nor hsre 
they that sudden and irresistible power of inducing sleep which is 
found in Bomo literary morphiates; but if you persist in reading 
them, they slowly, but anrely, prodnoe that heaviness which is felt in 
very sult^ weather, and in the dull calm preceding a thunder^stoniL 
This dulnees is evidently contagious, for, af^r reading a book of thii 
class, if you attempt to write, you will find your own style drowsy ; of 
if you road a good author, even his pages will seem sleepy. In aicfi 
a case I have generally found it expedient to take a strong cap oT 
coffee,or pwhaps a pipeof tobacco. . . . How sound is the jadgmeul 
of the public when we have written a successful book ! When we havs 
liuled,whatdoe8thepublickDOwof literaryioatteTSl . . . Uanyreid, 

merely to avoid the trosble of thinking If any «im would I* 

convinced of IJie influeQce of little external things let him ^ideaToir 
to write a series of fine seutimenta, in a flu^it style, with s i^rting 
pen, or cmo that scratches the paper. It will certainly be a ftulore.' 

Ghbistian Gaeve (1742-1798) was a man of amiable cbarader, 
remarkable for the patience with which he endured a long mA 
most painM affliction, and also for the grace and clearness of Etj'te 
found in his essays. £ven Goethe perhaps learned sometluDg 
from Ms style, which he compared with ' a. clear refreshing Etrean.' 
Garve translated Cicero's ' Offices,' and wrote a pleasant essay od 
' The Sceniory of Hount«iaoiu Conntriw.' f^com tmother of his 
essays we eztiact the following short aignmait : — 
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BELIEF IN A SUPREME UTTELLIGEKCE. 

< The greatest eiiooiing<aiieiit to intellectiial progress arises from 
our beli^ in one supreme fountain of Wisdom, toward which we may 
continnallj advance, while, as we reverently approach that source of 
mental light, the obecorities hanging about our present defective 
vision will gradually pass away. Without such a &ith, I must look 
upon the world from a melancholy point of view. I behold around 
me a vast universe crowded with innumerable objects of interest, all 
possessing powers and qualities of which myself and my fellow-crear 
tnres can only understand a minute partb Is there not a Supreme 
mind which oomprdiends the whole more perfectly than we under- 
stand even the minutest portion of it ! If I doubt this, how hopeless 
must appear my efforts toward intellectual satisfaction ! For hoir 
can I, in my short life^ hope to gain, by the slow process of experi- 
mental inquiry, a knowledge of this vast world around me, or to an- 
swer the deepest questions which my own rational nature suggests? 
If myself find other finite creatures like myself are the only in- 
tellectual beings^ how little can we ever know of ourselves and of 
the universe J 

' Is it not more cheering to believe that the rays of light in our own 
minds all descend from one central Sun^ than to imagine that our 
£mte minds are ihe only illumined spots amid a wide creation left in 
darknessf Though or intelligence, is the lig^t, the sun of the mii- 
verse. But when we are told that this light of intellect exists only 
in a few finite creatures upon this eartii, what a gloomy suggestion 
is presented to our minds 1 We must now lo(^ on the infinitely 
greater part of creation as destined to remain in darkness — never to 
be nnderstood ! We see the world almost entirely buried in night, 
though here and there a little space is feebly illumined by a small 
lamp, which bums only long enough to communicate its glunmer to 
another lamp of a similar small capacity. If this picture of the 
"world were true, what proportion would there be between the 
massive and innumerable objects of material nature, and the few 
intellecfenal beings called mankind? In such a case how could we 
reasonably hope for the victory of tiie intellectual over the mate- 
rial world! Let us turn oiffview on the other side. Let us believe 
in one supreme and omniscient Mind surveying and comprehending 
the whole of nature. Let us believe that, as our feeble ooiporeal 
£rames are surrounded and supported by a vast material world, so 
our finite minds are under the sway of an infinite Intellectual Power. 
We shall now see a just proportion between mind and matter. The 
■world now becomes a noble object of unceasing study. The attain- 
ment of truth appears at least possible ; and there will now be faith 
and hope in our endeavours to promote the dominion of the intellect 
over thie material world.' 

Isaac Iseun, the author of a < History of Mankind/ deserve 
to be irambered am<»gthe writers of dear and good prose during 
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this period. His book merits more commendation than can be 
given to some recent works of greater pretension on the same 
subject. In the following few sentences he gives an explanation 
of the rapid decay of prosperity in ancient Greece and Rome : — 

< The short duration of the flourishing periods of Orecian and 
Boman history deserves particular attention. How shall we ex- 
plain the fact, that the great virtues which excited admiration in the 
nations of antiquity, speedily decayed, and left behind them few good 
results ? Or how could the nations which had been elevated br 
those virtues fall so rapidly and so deeply in political and moral 
degradation I I believe that the true reason of their fall may be 
found in the fact^ that their virtues were in a great measure arbi- 
trary and conventional, rather than universal and permanent. Pa- 
triotic and enthusiastic impulses endeavoured in vain to supply the 
want of enlightened reason and noble principles of humanity. Uni- 
versal justice seldom guided the conduct of the heroes of antiquity. 
They knew little of the noble desire to extend happiness to the 
jgreatest possible number of mankind ; or of the principle of respect 
due to all human beings without regard to national peculiarities and 
prejudices.' 

De JoHANN Jacob Mascou wrote a * History of the German 
j^ation to the Close of the Merovingian Dynasty,' which \m 
published in 1757. 

Justus Moser (1720-1794) wrote short essays and tales devoted 
to utilitarian purposes. He was a decided enemy of all the 
French fashions which were gaining ground in his time, hated the 
phrase dL-Ia-Tnodey and recommended all old German virtues. The 
outline of one of his stories will give the purport of all his writ- 
ings. Selinde, the heroine, was an industrious German maiden, 
educated in the ancient homely fashion. Her evenings were 
passed in the spinning-room, where all her father's family and 
servants were assembled, and constant occupation left no room 
for such a word as ennui. But a young neighbour, Arist, who 
pays his addresses to Selinde, is an admirer of refinement and 
fashion, and loves to indulge in ridicule against the antiquated 
spinning - room. He marries Selinde, and improves her taste. 
The young couple become very fashionable, neglect the concerns 
of their household, and endeavour to amuse themselves with 
meaningless trifles. But time passes now rfore tediously than in 
the spinning-room. Arist sees that his wife is unhappy, though 
she will not confess it. At last he confesses that there is more 
happiness in useful occupation than in frivolity. Selinde heais 
tliis confession with 'delight : the spinning-room is restored ; and 
the old style triumphs over the new. 

JoHANN MusAEUS (1735-1787) was another writer of short and 
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liiimorons tales, for which he found abundant materialB in the 
popular legends of his country. He would sit beside an old 
dame's spinning-wheel, or entertain old soldiers ia his house, in 
order to gain an acquaintance with fragmentary traditions. These 
materials he treated in a lively and humorous style, mixing traits 
of nature and real life with supernatural adventures. ' One of the 
chief heroes of his stories was Rvhezahl^ the eccentric but good- 
humoured goblin of the Hartz Mountains, who often left liis sub- 
terraneous abode to do some kindness to poor people. The 
£ijiciful and humorous tales of Musaeus have preserved their 
interest to the present day. 

JOHANN Heinbich Jung (174Q-1817) wrote, under the assumed 
name of Stilling, many tales, chiefly of a religious character. His 
autobiography, which is substantiaUy true, though written in the 
style of a novel, is very interesting, and displays well the character 
of the author, which was marked by earnestness, piety, and a 
-visionary tendency. After enduring great misery as a private 
tutor, Stilling rescued himself from a condition of poverty and 
dependence. He studied medicine, and soon became celebrated 
for his numerous successful operations for cataract. His autobio- 
graphy has been translated into English. The following extract 
gives a curious instance of the love of abstruse studies among 
people in very humble life. It must be premised, that one of old 
StiUing's sons married Dortchen, the daughter of a village pastor, 
who was reduced to poverty by his devotion to unprofitable 
studies : — 

VAIN STUDIES. 

< Johann Stilling (the son) sometimes paid a visit to his parents 
and sisters at Tiefenbach. The whole family regarded it as a festive 
occasion when he came, and every peasant in the village looked 
-upon him with reverence ; for he was believed to be a very great 
man. It waj9 remembered that, even when a boy, he had made an 
astrolabe out of a wooden platter, and had turned a butter stamp 
into a mariner's compass. He had also been seen standing on a hill 
and making geometrical observations. Yet Johann, with all his 
faculties of invention, had remained very poor ; and his wife often 
wished that he would apply his genius to earthly things, to make his 
£eld and his garden more productive, that so she might have more 
bread. But Johann was now puzzling himself about the quadrature 
of the circle and the perpetual motion. When he thought that he 
had gained a point in these abstruse studied he hastened to Tiefen- 
bach to communicate the news of his success to his parents and 
sisters. On such an occasion the whole family would hasten on 
their work, that they might assemble undisturbedly in the evening 
around their father's table, and listen to the profound wisdom of 
Johann. Even old Stilling had tried the quadrature of the circle^ 
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and kadai last tac(ieeded in hia way. He had done it duing the 
intervals of his employment as a maker of charcoaL He had 
found that the same length of string would endoee his round-bellied 
beer-jug and a square piece of wood. This surely nuist be '^ the 
quadrature of the circle/' and the old man laughed at the round- 
about ways of learned me% who had made a mystery of a very 
simple thing. Johann soon checked this triumph by saying, 
^ Father, the problem is not to make a square box hold as much 
com as a round tub ; but here it is : to find the exact side of a 
square whose contents shall precisely equal those of the given circle. 
And this equality must be demonstrated without the sligfataat frac- 
tion of a remainder." Here the old man lost all the shame of lus 
defeat in his admiration of his son's genius and learning. ^ It is of 
no use to argue with learned men," said he with a smile. 

* At this time the poor village parson, Moritz, paid a visit to his 
daughter, Dortchen, at Tiefenbadi: he appeared to be much de- 
pressed in mind. In the evening he said, ^ C!hildren, let ns walk 
together up to the ruins of the old castle." Accordingly they went, 
and as they ascended the hill, under the shadows of the fine beech- 
trees, old Moritz/ said, ^ This free air does me good. As we climb 
higher, I feel better. I have wished to tell you that I have felt 
lately that this world is no longer my home, and very probably this 
will be the last autumn in my bfe." When they had gained the top 
of the hill, they seated themselves on the rains of the old castle^ 
whence they could gaze over a wide expanse of country, bounded in 
the distance by the Rhine. The son was now going down behind 
the hills. Aiter old Moritz had looked on this scene for some time 
in silence, he said, ** The thought that grieves me, children^ is^ that 
I must soon die, and leave nothing behind me for you. I have 
passed my life in an improfitable way, and have made nobody 
happy." << Oh yes, father ! " said Wilhelm, ^ you have he&oL y&j 
kind to us. Do not talk so!" *< Children," Moritz replied, ^'I 
would earnestly warn yon against being led by your inclinations. 
Even what we may esteem as a noble disposition may lead ns into 
misery. How much good I might have done if I had- not devoted 
myseLf to the fruitless study of alchymy, in which I once thought 
I had found a noble object of ambition ! Now hear my advice : 
whatever your inclinations may be, give your first attention to such 
things as will certainly be useful to yourselves and others. I have 
lived in vain, have lost myself in vain studies, and nobody will miss 
me when I am gone." As they walked back to Tiefenbach, Wil- 
helm and Dortchen tried in vain to drive away the old man's me- 
lancholy. After this visit, he endeavoured to do good by going 
about among the poor people, giviog them all he had to give- 
advice and consolation. He also worked and supported himself 
by watchmaking. In the following winter he left his home on 
business, during very severe weather, and did not retmn. His 
friends went out to search for him, and after three days^ foand his 
body, dead and frozen, in a snow-drift.' 
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Theodob Eiffel (1741-1796) irrote a novel founded on the 
incidents of his own life, and marked by a mixture of pathos and 
Humour. This author ma a man of ftingnUr character, and the 
interest of his imtings, which contain some pleasing passages, 
depends rather on the sentiments and anecdotes of a personal 
character with which they are interspersed, than on their Talne as 
productions of literary skilL Hippel wrote a book in praise of 
TruUrimonyy and laid down some excellent rules for the conduct of 
"wives and husbands; yet he remained a bachelor all lus life, 
Apparently preferring rather to propound such rules in their 
abstract beauty, than to attempt the more difficult task of reducing 
them to practice. 

Jacob Enqel (1741-1802) was another of the writers of tales 
^th practical purposes. His style is remarkably clear and plain. 
His 'Philosophy for the World' (1775) contains many good 
maxims, and ' Lorenz Stark,' a domestic novel (1801), was once 
esteemed as the Grerman ' Yicar of Wakefield ;' but though it con- 
veys, in a homely style, a good purport and some pleasing pictures 
of common life, it will not bear a comparison with Oliver Gold- 
smithes beautiful tale. The following is a specimen of EngeFs 
homely style : — 

TOBIAS Witt's philosophy. 

*Mr Tobias Witt was bom in a litde town, and never travelled 
beyond its neighbouring villages. Tet he had seen more of the 
world than some gentlemen who have spent fortunes in Paris and 
l^aples; for he had lived with his eyes and mind open, and had de» 
rived good lessons finom common life. He was no prolix philosopher, 
but was fond of telling short stories ^ founded on fisbcts." These 
■anecdotes were generally arranged m. couples. Ton must hear two 
of them to find out the old man's purpose. For instance, a young 
friend named Till was one day praising the peculiar good sense of 
Mr Witt. *< Ha, indeed ! " said Tobia% ** yon flatter me.'' 

^All the world says so," Till replied | '^and as I should like to 
learn a little of your wisdom " 

^Oh, you wish to be a philosopher?" said Tobias. ^ Well, the way 
is plain, first, let me advise you to study the conduct of half- 
witted people." 

''Half-witted people!" Till exclaimed; **must I follow iheir 
example I" 

'^ Oh no^" said Witt; ^ but I will show you how Udo such people may 
teach a man how to be wise. When I was a youth, there lived ia 
this town an old gentleman called Yeit, who was a great student of 
arithmetic He was a lank and sour-looking man, extremely re- 
49erYed in his behaviour, and would converse with nobody, but mut* 
tered to himself as he walked along the street. What do you sup- 
pose ihe people said of him i" 
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■■ Ob, palM^ thej would iit; he was a deep tfamker," raid 

rm. 

'So; thejr cftlled him half-mlted. 'Now,' aaid I to oitsoI^ 'I 
iriU be warned by this example. I will not matter to mjself like 
Ur Veit, but will chatter with my townnaeD at all times.' But 1 
lad only learned half a lesaon. There was another odd chanuH« 
in our (own, a Mr Flink, a dancing-master, who was always ready to 
shatter to anybody who would listen. What, tliink yon, did oor 
people say of him t" 

■ Pleasant, sociable," said Till. 

"Oh no," said Witt; "he was half-witted too. So common sense 
said to me, ' Tobias, you most not be an imitator either of .Mr Teii 
or Mr Flhik, hot you must be sociable lilce the latter, and also 
reflective like the former.' This was my way of leaming pfailo- 

BOphy." . Another day Hr Wills, a young beginner in butanes^ 

came lo borrow money from lobias. 

"How much do you want I" said Witt. 

" A mere trifle," s^d Wills j " a hundred dallars." 

" You shall have them," sad Witt ; " and to show that I wish yim 
Boccoss in your trade, I will give yoa something worth more than '» 
trifle.'" 

" Ha 1 you are too hind," said Wills. 

"It is onlya little anecdote," said WitL "When I was yonnj; 
Hr Orel], a wine-merchant, was my ndghbour. He had a curioiis 
style of talking, which ruined him." 

■ Burned by a style of talking I " said Wills. " How I" 

* Oh, when I asked him ' how is trade V or ' did you gaiii by that 
bargain, MrGrelli' he wouldsay,'A trifle! Somefifty dollars!' Or 
when I asked, ' Hare you lost money, Mr Qrell, by the failure of Mr 
U. t' he would roply, ' A trifle, sir ! Some hnndred dollars t ' Tbi$ 
mode of talking and thinking- mined neighbour Orel). But, let me 
see, what is the sam yon require, Mr Wills!" 

" I asked yon to be so kind as lo lend me one hnndred lix-dol- 
lars, my dear Mr WitL" 

"Oh yes," said Witt Jibuti was thinking of another old neighbonr, 
Mr Tomm the corn-dealer, who had another style of talking. He 
often spoke of 'considerable sums of money,' espociaay if ha had 
lost some fifty dollars. If yon then met him, and said, ' Why bo dnii 
to-day, Mr Tomm!' ho would repIy,'Sir, I have lost a con-sid-er-abie 
sum of money.' However, Mr Tomm became rich, and bnilt a fine 
house, with extensive warehouses near it. His style did not alwavs 
please me; for when he was requested to contribute towards Iha 
relief of the poor, or the improyemont of our town, ho would sfill 
complain about the expenditure of considerable sums,' Bnt now to 
business, Mr Till. I must lend you " 

"A con-aid-er-able sum, my dear Mr Witt: I must beg the loan 
of not leas than one hundred rix-dollars." 

" " Very good, Mr Wills : yon are facetious," said Tobias. " Here 
is tho money ; but let me add a word ; when you borrow, yon may 
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use Mr Tomm's style, but when you le&d or give, to help a fxiend, 
do it in the style of Mr Grell.'* ' 

The work of Christoph Sturm (1740) entitled * Meditations 
on the Works of God/ is well known as a pious and instnictive 
l>ook, chiefly adapted to young readers. It was soon translated 
into several languages, and has enjoyed an extraordinary share 
of popularity. 

The autobiography of Daniel Schubart, who has been noticed 
among writers of verse, has no great literary merit, but presents 
to ns a singular feature in the social condition of Germany. A 
century has not passed since the Duke of Wurtemberg arrested 
Schubart on account of some frivolous satires which he had writ- 
ten, and sentenced him, without any trial, to ten years^ imprison- 
ment I The following extract gives an account of this summary 
and despotic process : — 

MY IMPRISONMENT. 

' About this time I had received various warnings from friends, 
^who told me to take care of myself, as a storm was arising against 

me General Beid, the imperial minister at Ulm, a haughty 

and despotic man, had been seriously offended because I had refused 
to please him by playing on his bad, tinkling harpsichord. . His 
friends the Jesuits, taking advantage of his displeasure, brought for- 
ward other charges against me, and advised that I should be placed 
in confinement. The general only waited for a suitable occasiony 
and at last thought he had found one when I inserted in my '^ Ger- 
man Chronicle " a passage in a letter from Vienna, stating ** that the 
empress had been seized with apoplexy." For this and similar 
offences General Beid would have condemned me to imprisonment 
for life ! But he first mentioned his design up<m me to the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, who replied that he also had an account against me 
(for writing satires), and would take care to have me soon in safe 
custody. Of these designs I remained ignorant; but a dismal fore- 
boding possessed my mind, and I could not banish from my imagi- 
nation the recollection of a dream which had disturbed my rest 
eight years before this time. In that di'eam I was surrounded by 
dismal spectres, who tortured me until I prayed them to take away 
my life, when iliey repUed, ^ We shall not kill you at once, but by 
inches.'' . I now mentioned this gloomy dream to my friend Kapell, 
but he only laughe4 at it. However, I could not shake off the im- 
pression : there was a foreboding stilbiess in my bosom, like thai 
which precedes a thunder-storm. I felt» though I did not see, that 
the arm which would strike me down was already lifted over my 
head. On the 22d of January 1777, Scholl (one of the officials of 
the convent at Ulm) came and invited me to dine with him at an 
hotel. I knew this individual, who lived at a neighbouring village 
called Blaubeuren. Though I had engaged to give a concert in the 
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ereiiiiig I Mcepted his inriUtion. While «• were wdldng to the 
hotel, he told me that Professor B, who was ptLTtng « viat ■! 
Blaobeuren, wonld be bappy to see me. I pleaded aa an exaae 
(hat I wta bnoj in writing mj " Chronicle," and that I had prsTionali 
known Frofewor B. at Stuttgart; bat ultimately I agr-eed to go 
with SehoU to his housa at Btaubeuren ott the followiiig dajr. Hiu 
I was led into the snares which had been prepared for me. Ht 
enemies would not venture to laj' homlB upon ma in Gin, iriiere I 
had many Men^ ; and therefore Scholl had been commiaBioned K 
entice me oat of the city. Little fKinTring of anch a design, I gave 
my concert in the evening, and then went home wiih my wife. 1 
remember how I reproved her melancholy as we walked togelha, 
when she shed tears, and said, " I linow not why, but I am veiy sad.' 
I slept somidly all night. Heaven gave me this rofreshmenl^ that I 
might endure the Borrows of the coining day. Eatiy in Out momii!; 
Scholl drove to my door in a sledge, to take me to BlanbenrnL 
" Good-bj, wife I " said I ; and she replied with an nnziotis look, 
giving her hand, "Why cannot the gentleman gee you here!" The^e 
were the last words which I was desdned to hear &om my dear wile 
for a long, long time. Hy boy looked out of the window and cried, 
■P(^a,come back soon i" and thas I was taken from my iamili 
without having the consolation of pressing them to my hearty and 

shedding over them the tears of separation To leave behiiid 

me — perhaps for ever — my dear widow and her orphans, and BtHI 
to live, but never more to fondle my children on my knse, and 
hear their innocent pratUing! Judge of the world I is there in the 

cnp of sorrows a drop more bittor than this which I have tasted I 

My conductor drove me out of Uhn, away frmn all my good frienda 
I aat silent beside him in the sledge, and he did not seem disposed 
to talk; so we rode over the snow-covered road to Blanbenr^L 
Ifear this place two old caatlee on the hills excited my imagination, 
and I was mnsing on the ancient times of Oermany, when the ale<%e 
stopped at the door of Sdioll's boose. He invited me to walkinlo s 
chunber, and I followed him. Here he left me with a maiden, who 
was engaged in spinning with a distaff. She seemed to glance at me 
now and then with a look of pity, and I began to feel anxiooa, when 
suddenly the door was opened, and Scholl entered, bringing with him 
Major Yambuhler and Count Sponek. " We arrest yon under tiia 
BnUiority of Ule duke," said the major. At first I received this as a 
joke, for I had been well acqnainted witli t^e major ; bnt his serious 
took soon convinced me of my mistake. I then said in as manly 
» tone aa coold be mustered, "I trust that the duke will not 
throw me into a dungeon without first giving me a trial?" The 
nuyorgave no reply, but seemed moved with pity; Scholl walked 
to and fro in the chamber, muttering, <"Tia a sad ease 1 Truly I 
am very sorry ;" while the poor maiden hid her &co in her qirOD, 
md leii the room. Count Sponek looked on coldly. As he was 
I. high warden of tho forest^ an arrest was no moving iuddeiit fer 
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'Meanwbile the vehicle was reedy to take me to my priaon. I wee 
told thai I might wiite to my wife^ but my hand zefbsed to hold the 
jpen. A dimier waa prodded, but I oould eat m>thiiig. I stepped 
into the carriage while the villagers were gazing aod pointiDg to me 
.as ''a great criminaL" As the major drove me away, I exclaimed 
'** My wife ! my children ! They are beggars : I have not left enough 
±o sustain them to-morrow." The major tried to console me, and 
promised to recommend the case of my fionily to the duke. He 
Icept his promise^ and I trust that Ck>d has rewarded him for it. We 
travelled this day as far as Kirchheim, idiere we stayed all night. 
Sere I was placed under a guard of stupid fellows^ who distorbed my 
rest by muttering one to another, * This is Sdinbart ! a great male- 
factor! The duke wiU treat him severely no doubt.'' A courier 
liad been despatched to leam the further pleasure of the duke con^ 
eeming me. At first it had been determined that I should be con- 
fined at Hohentwiel ; but I learned in the morning that tbia purpose 
-was changed, and that I must be imprisoned in the fortress of As- 
berg. I was now benumbed with despair, and could feel no more. 
This day we halted at noon at Eannstad^ where I took my dinner 
-with some appetite^ and wrote to ray firio&d Mttller in Ulm these few 
"words: ''Take care of my wife aod duldreo, for I can do no more 
for them. I am a prisoner." The poor schoolmaster of "K^M^iifttadt 
awakened my feelings by his sympathy. He bagged the major to 
allow him to bring for me a fla^ of wine ; and when the major de- 
<:liaed this offer, ti^e poor man turned to me with tears in his eyes^ 
•and endeavoured to console me by speaking of the mercy of God, 
and telling me that ^ every trouble must have an end.'' From 
£annstadt we rode along, untU a cold shudder passed over me as I 
saw the tower of Asberg rising in the horizon. *What awaits me 
here!" said a voice within me; and I was mfiA\^^\ng on my destiny, 
when the carriage stopped beside the fortress. The duke was here^ 
and pointed to l£e dungeon in which I must be confined. I felt as 
if a cold hand was laid upon my heart. The commandant^ Rieger, 
led me to my cell, and I commended myself my wife^ and children, 
to his pity. He left me for a few moments, and retnmed with the 
information that the duke would allow to my wife two hundred 
gliildeis per annum, and that my children should be taken into the 
Stuttgart academy. One burthen was thus removed from my heart. 
But now the commandant left me, the door of my prison was closed 
upon me, and I found myself in the gloomy dungeon— alone I I 
stood ice-bound with horror, like one who has been swallowed up by 
the waves, and awaldng, finds himself in Hades. The prison, the 
only earthly ij^emo^ now closed its portal upon me^ involved me in 
its gloom, and surrounded me with its torments.' 

Chkistoph Priedsich Nicolai (1733-1811), a bookseller in 
Berlin, and the friend of Lessing and Mendelssohn, was noted rather 
for his narrow mind and polemic disposition Hum for his lite^^^ 
abilities. He ivxotd some satirical novels of low humour^ im 
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pteed everything which snrpaBBed his own cominenplace Btylc. 
The writings of Herder, Goethe's poetry, and the philosophy «' 
Kant, were the ohjecta of his ridicule. Chhistoph JIabtin Wh- 
LAND (I733-I813) resembled Nicolai in the levity and materialisti,- 
tendeDoy of his writings, but possessed superior talents. In his 
youth lie had been the friend of Klopstock, and would toleralt 
nothing but religious poetry; but he turned suddenly to the op- 
posite extreme, and began to write epicurean romances as vehidei 
of bis new views of human life and happiness. In his moral 
doctrine and pltilosophy, he was a Frencbman of the age of Loni; 
XV. rather than a German. In 1764 he produced tlie tale «" 
'Agathon,' which was followed in 1768 by 'Mnearion.' Tht 
' Ahderitea ' appeared in 1774, and his beat romance, ' Aristippn;.' 
was completed in 1T94. In tdl theee writings his purpose was in 
represent pleasure, or utility, as the only criterion of truth, ana 
to make all further inquiries appear ridiculous. He was tk 
object of much applause and censure in his day. His opponenis 
called his philosophy shallow and frivolous, while his admiren 
praised, with some reason, the clear and lively style in which he 
expressed his opinions. The following short passage may conver 
some notion both of his style and his philosophy; — 



'Above ail, my dear hrethren, let us guard against the foUj- of 
proclaiming our opinions as indisputable axioms. It is, indeed, ridi- 
cqIous to hear a mortal giving expression to his convictions as it 
they were oracles delivered from the aacrcd tripods. If we could 6sd 
a man as old as Nestor, and eeveQ times ha wise as the seven wi^ 
tnen together, he would snrely tell us (just because ho was so old 
and BO wise) that in proportion oa he hod extended his inquiries, be 
had become convinced of the propriety of modest doubt. He would 
confess that for every spot of lij>ht in the field of naturo, there an 
ten thousand left in obscurity. Yes, if wo could elevate out^cItis 
above this eorthly ball, which we call the world, and take a station 
in the sun, and view in bis light the whole solar system, as clenrlv as 
we can behold from a terrace the plan of a httte Sower garden, em 
then this planetary system would be but one little spot of brigbl- 
noss amid an unmeasured universe still left in obscurity. Then 
ag^n, when this old and wise man had observed that the incompre- 
hensible nature of the world on a large scale is also found on a small 
sCale even in the minutest particle ; when he had considered boo 
many various Influences and relations may meet even in one atom, 
and how impossible it is (o account satisfactorily for the least phe- 
nomeuou or movement, without comprehending the whole system o[ 
nature, then, T humbly suggest, that the great result t»f all our sage's 
eontemplations would be modesty, and I should not wonder if I 
heud lum deliver his opinions in a tone of cautiou which mighl 
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perhaps be condemned by a stout dogmatist as approaching too 
nearly to scepticism.' . 



THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Perhaps no writer of this time contributed more toward the for-* 
mation of an improved prose style than Johann Mosheim (1694- 
1755), the well-known author of an Ecclesiastical History, once 
extensively circulated, but now in a great measure superseded by 
modem works of deeper research. Mosheim occupied several 
academical situations, and died professor of theology at Gottin- 
gen, where he was highly esteemed. His sermons and other 
writings were on the side of orthodox Protestantism. His con- 
^mporary, Hekmann Reimabus (1694-1768), wrote in favour of 
natural theology, and may be considered as the founder of the 
Ilationaliatic School. It may be noticed here that this school has 
been frequently confounded with the more modem school of 
Idealism^ of which Hegel was the founder, and which rests on a 
supposition distinct from that held by Eeimarus and his followers. 
*rhese theologians accept revelation only so far as it is confirmed 
hy reason and experience, and therefore reject, or endeavour to 
explain away, all statements of supernatural events. The modem 
school of idealism also denies the historical validity of these 
fitatements, but regards them not as meaningless inventions, but 
as mythical expressions of the highest and most abstract truths. 
Without due attention to this distinction, writers of opposite 
tendencies may be erroneously classed together. Reimarus was 
professor of the Hebrew language, and afterwards of mathe- 
matics, at Hamburg. His writings are serious in tone, and clear 
on some points of natural theology; but he assumes too much for 
the province of individual judgment, without considering duly the 
external aids which it requires. The following passage is ex- 
tracted from the work of Heimarus on * The Principal Traths of 
Natural Theology ' (1754) :— 

IMMORTALITY. 

< We find in the moral and intellectual nature of man, whenever 
it is fairly developed, a faculty of imagining and desiring a state of 
existence higher, purer, happier, and more complete than the pre- 
sent Ufe. As reason cannot find satisfaction in merely comparing the 
present with the past, but must also look onward to the future, so 
the love of life and the desire for perfection accompany the specu- 
lation of reason, and extend into an infinite futurity. It is an essen- 
tial quality of bur reason, that it is able to form conceptions of a 
better and higher state of being than that which we enjoy here ; and 
the desire to enjoy that superior life is an equally essential part of 
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onr nature. In few words, the tlionglila and deeirM of men ntia- 
rallj look beyond all the boimduiea of the present life iau 
eternity. 

' Thu Ib an instinct which chiefly diatinguisheB ns from Barronndin^ 
animated nature. The focalliea of irratjonal creatures are f^c 
and harmoniously unfolded in tiiiM life. We see no EignB that tbej 
are accompanied by a dedre for immortality and a state of perf«- 
tion. Tliey appear to find foil aatlsfactlon in physical enji^mentE: 
they pay lie debt of nature, without suffering under gloomy fore- 
bodings, or restless thonghts and desires respecting the fdtnre ; a 
short, thay seem to find a complete sphere of development in thk 
life. But, on the other side, we can certainly ccmeeive the thon^ 
of a betttn- world than this. In vain we endeavour to find satiafiK- 
tion either in sensaal or inlfUeetual pleasures; we look forward It 
death with rehictaace and fear, and we cannot comteiBidate tlu 
gntve with conteabnent, until wa see beyond it the pnMjpacl of a 
better fntnre life. 

'As thifl instinctive deeire of immortality is thus sliown t« be in 
accordance with onr moral and intellectual nature, it cannot te 
daaaified with visionary theories or mere dreams. These are re- 
jected because it can be easily proved that they are in oppositiiHi 
to tbe rules of reason and the constitution of natnre. But as our 
will must seek happiness according to the widest views of reason, our 
desires mnst transcend the bonnds of the present life, as our reason 
does. Even the false and earthly desires of »en ^ovo, by thor 
continnal disappcantmentt^ that the true object of raticmal dean 
must be infinite. 

'It is as natural in nt to look forward beyond this world, b8 itisii 
the lowBT animals to remain satiofiedwith thair present life; as th^ 
natnre is confined within certain bounds, our own is distangnifihed bj 
its capacity of continual development. A desire for sach develoji- 
ment has been planted in us by our Creator. 

' Now whra-e do we find instincts Msified in the plan of nature < 
"Where do we see an instance of a creature endowed with an instind 
craving a certain kind of food in a world where no such food can it 
found ! Are the swallows deceived by thwr instinct when tli^ flj 
away from clouds and storms to find a warmer countiy t I>o tbcj 
not find a milder climate beyond the water ! When the May-fii(s 
and other aqoalJc insects leave their husks, expand their wings, and 
Boar from the water into the air, do they not find an atmosphere 
fitted to susCmn them in a new st^e of life I Certainly. The viuix 
of nature does not utter false prophecies. It is the caU, the invitatioi 
of the Creator addressed to hia creatures. And if this is true wilK 
regard to the impulses of physical life, why should it not be true 
with regard to the superior instincts of the honutn eoul t* 

The reader will probably observe lliat evtm in the seriiHia ai^ 
theological writinga of this period we find no tiaoes of that in- 
'volved and mistical style irhick is fonnd in several modem Ger- 



man authors. The Tmtxngs of Moshedc, Hatj.kr, GmjuEsr^ 
Gabye, Iselin, and "Retmarus, are perfectly free from mysticiBm. 
Even Kant, who perhaps may be regarded as a verbose and com- 
plex writer, employed a style which appears dear in ctmiparison 
with the works of such authors as Hegel and ScHiiEiacAGHES* 
It may be said that the range of modem philosophy and theology 
has been greatly extended by recent writings ; but with r^aard to 
clearness and order in prose, many modem authors might even 
now refer with profit to the works of writers described in thi» 
section. We may now notice two writers who were alike in their 
lowly pretensions and practical character. 

JoHAKN TiEDE (173^1795) was a preacher and injector of 
schools. He did not meddle with abstruse speculations, but wrot& 
a series of ' Meditations on Childhood,' and other practical sub- 
jects, in a tone of simple and earnest piety, which found many 
admirerB. Thomas Abbt also (1738-1766) wrote moral essays m. 
an earnest and practical style. In one of these essays he argne» 
that no daborate systems of diviiuty are required ; for to under^ 
stand these, and the controyersies arising out of them, would re* 
quire a great share of the interest which should be devoted to 
practical life. He advises the rich to subscribe to put a Httle 
library of pioijs and usefol books into the house of every poor 
couple newly married. 

Turning to the subject of Philosophy, we may observe here that 
this title in Germany is not applied exclusively to the study of the 
physical sciences, but comprehends all the investigations known 
in England and Scotland under the names of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics. The intellectual and moral constitution of man^ 
his relations with the external world, with his fellow -men, and 
with the Supreme Being, the questions of liberty and necessity^ 
and indeed all the highest problems which have occupied reflective 
minds, from the days of Plato down to the present time, are com- 
prehended under the term philosophy. To the study of this phi* 
losophy Ihmanuel Kant (1724-1804) contributed a strong knpulse 
by the publication of his * Critique of Pure Reason ' in 1781. We 
shall not attempt to give here an analysis of this work, as it will 
be more convenient to classify the leading philosophers of Grer- 
many in another section. At present, Kant may be noticed merely 
with regard to his general character as a writer. He was bom at 
Konigsberg, and studied theology there. In 1770 he was elevated 
to the rai^ of professor of logic and metaphysics. In 1787 he 
produced, as a companion to his first great work, ' The Critique of 
Practical Reason,' and in 1790 his ^ Oiticism of the F&culty of 
Judgment.' This work, which contains an analyaiB of the senti- 
ments of the sublime and the beautiful, is perhaps the most fiivour* 
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able specimen of Kant's style, which is rather precise and judicious 
than concise and clear. The opinions of Kant are by no means so 
mysterious as his own style sometimes, and still more the style of 
some of his interpreters, would make them appear. In many points 
he approached very closely to the clear and modest Scottish philo- 
sopher Reid, and some of , his moral doctrines may be found in the 
sermons of Bishop Butler, which show the authoritatiye character 
of the moral principle in man, and distinguish it from mere instincts 
and inclinations. This was really all that Kant endeaToured to 
ezphun by the use of his crabbed term, ' the categoric imperatiye.' 
' Two things,' said Kant, ^ excite my wonder : first, that system ot 
planets which moves m eternal order in the heavens ; and secondlr 
(but still more wonderful I), that system of moral laws which I find 
within myself.* The life of this philosopher was marked by few 
external incidents. He lived in a metaphysical sphere, and think- 
ing was his mode of action. During his life of eighty years he 
remained a bachelor. Though his bodily constitution was didicate, 
by care and regularity of regimen, he contrived to enjoy a remaik- 
able degree of health. He teUs us in his writings that, by the 
exertion of thought and will, he could often suppress the sense d 
bodily pain. His memory was remarkably retentive. The fd- 
iowing passages will afford some indication of his style : — 

ON THE SUBLIME. 

* Mere terror, in whatever degree, must not be mistaken for the 
true sentiment of sublimity ; for the man who is really subjected to 
the influence of terror is not in a condition of mind to appreciate the 
sublime. Besides, there is nothing attractive in a merely terrible 
object, and this sufficiently distinguishes it from sublimity, for to- 
ward the latter we feel an attraction. Bold, overhanging, aod 
threatening rocks, thunder - clouds piled together, and bursting in 
lightnings, fiery volcanoes, devastating hurricanes, and the storm; 
ocean, may be objects of mere terror, when we find ourselves within 
their grasp ; for we have no physical power that can dare to resist 
them. But they may also become objects of sublime emotion. Give 
us a secure place, whence we may behold these terrors, and we nov 
call them sublime. Why ? Their character is not changed. The 
change is in ourselves. We now see that our physical powers are a 
mere nothing when contrasted with these powers around us. Bat 
this reflection can excite no sublime emotion ; rather it must pro- 
duce a sense of humiliation and depression. But we also feel that 
we have a power within us (a moral power) which is firmer and 
stronger than all nature, and will not quail before the terrors of the 
external world. This is the true emotion of sublimity, and the 
objects which excite this emotion are accounted by us (though not 
correctly) as being sublime in themselves.' 
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OUR ESTIMATE OP MORAL ACTIONS* 

*If the reader inquires "What is pure morality?" I would say 
that nothing save the confusion produced by an erroneous philosophy 
has made such a question difficult ; for long ago it was answered, 
as it is now, by the common sense of mankind. Here, however, 
I would reply by giving an example ; and let it be seen if a clever 
boy of ten years cannot discover in this example the marks of a 
true and pure morality, >vithout asking for any help from his school- 
master. I would quote the story of some good man who was ror 
quested to take a part in a false accusation against some innocent 
and helpless person — (suppose such a persecution as that of Anna 
Sullen by the English Henry VIII). Wealth is offered as a bribe 
for false testimony ; but our good man refuses to touch it, and this 
excites some admiration : for it is noble to prefer xnoral honesty to 
-worldly gain; but the temptation becomes more severe — ^punish^ 
ments wait upon the refusal of the bribe. Among the slanderei*s 
there are some of the good man's friends, or some rich relatives, or 
some powerful men who may persecute him as long as he lives ; or, 
lastly, a despotic king who can take away fi'eedom, or life itself. 
This is not all. Our hero is also e2a|H)sed to the peculiar temptations 
to which only a tender and humane heart can be liable. His wife 
xmd children, fearing disgrace, poverty, and ruin, beg him to accede 
to the unrighteous request ; but all their tears and intreaties are 
vain. He does not act in the pride of stoicism : he feels, and at the 
same time masters his feelings, and, in short, he maintains his inte- 
grity. He esteems truth and duty above wealth, friendship, comfort^ 
his wife, his children, his life itself. Now what would be the effect 
of this story upon an intelligent boy ? From approbation he would 
rise to admiration, to veneration. He would wish to become such 
a man, though not to be placed in similar circumstances. And 
what is it in the good man's behaviour which makes such an impres- 
sion even on the mind of a boy I It is the simple act of obedience 
to moral law. Here, then, virtue is not esteemed for its utility, 
for its quality of producing happiness (as it does in ordinary circum- 
stances) : virtue is esteemed in itself, though it is attended by the 
sacrifice of all inferior desirable things. Our admiration is seized 
hy the purity, the simplicity of the moral principle, standing alone 
and unsupported by such auxiliaries as prudence, love of life, and 
love of happiness. In the common circumstances of life, the moral 
principle may be assisted by these inferior motives ; but it must 
be estimated in itself, without regard to it3 usual adjuncts, and, as 
affliction is necessary to test the purity of the moral principle, so 
it is generally allowed that pure virtue shines most brightly in ad- 
rersily. We conclude, then, that all admixtures of views of private 
fiappiness, or worldly respect, or honour, are unfavourable to the 
nculcation and practice of morality, which should be regarded 
;imply and solely as a duty. In the instance of moral action which 

* From the * Critique of Practical Reason.* 1787. 
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I have supposed, the more simply we regard the man as acting with 
a pure regard to moral rectitude, without the pride of heroism, or 
regard for worldly renown, the higher his conduct must rise in onr 
estimation. 

* It is necessary to dwell on these simple facts of man's moral con- 
stitution in the present age, when men hope to do more by the ase 
of fine sentiments, and pompous heroical declamations on ** gfeatneas," 
''fame," and ''honour," than by the simple and severe exhibition of 
the moral law. To set before the minds of children great and noble 
actions, to show the honour and^ dignity to which such actions tend, 
and to stimulate young minds to imitation by a hope of honour and 
renown — ^this is a mode opposed to the true plan of moral teaching. 
While young minds are ignorant of the nature of so many duties, 
it is vain to endeavour to supply the want of dear knowledge bj 
raising a vague enthusiasm. And also, among adult and educated 
persons, the sentimental style of excitement to moral action camux 
have true success. It is not by exciting the feelings, but by develc^ 
ing the pure reason, that the true effect must be produced. MonI 
emotions which are intended to produce great practical results must 
not be allowed to explode in sentimental excitement, but must pro- 
ceed immediately to action, filing accompanying moral action 
may strengthen virtuous principle; but mere excitement^ raised 
again and again, and allowed to die away without a practical resold 
can only lead to moral debility. In short, moral action must be re- 
garded in itself without respect to the characteristics of magnani- 
mity, honour, or pleasurable emotions by which it may be usaallT 
attended. To estimate it thus, we must look not only- on the ex- 
ternal action, but also on the internal motive; for even a good 
action, proceeding from a love of some moral beauty or perfection, 
must be in some degree mistrusted, as it is the result of indination, 
while pure morality is a simple fulfilment of duty. 

'It may be said that this is a harsh style of teaching, which takes 
away from virtue all such sentimental helps as a regard for gene- 
rosity, magnanimity, and the praise which accompanies great action& 
But let us see if the mode of teaching which we recommend is not 
clearer and more effectual than that to which we are opposed. Take 
another example : — A brave man, at the risk of his own life^ sstob 
the lives of other men from a shipwreck. This action may, in c^ 
tain circumstances, be regarded as a simple duty of hunumity, and 
then there is no question about it ; but when we regard it merely as 
an act of heroism and generosity, our approbation of these qualities 
may be tempered by some doubts regarding the duty which the mnn 
owes to himself. Again, the heroism of the man who sacrifices his 
life for the welfare of his country may raise some doubts and scruples 
even in the midst of our admiration, so long as we do not see deariy 
that it was his absolute duty so to do. But when we see in an action 
a sacrifice of honour, or happiness, or life, to the fulfilment of an un- 
doubted duty, the neglect of which would be a violation of divine and 
human law— when there is no choice pave between duty perfonned 
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at the cost of life, and life preserved by an inunoral action, and vhen 
the forpier course is resolutely taken, here there is no scruple, no 
reserve in our approbation : we say at once " it is good ! " and are 
proud that human nature can thus Uft itself far above all the inclina- 
tions and passions of the sensuous world. The Boman satirist Juve- 
nal gives the maxims of such a virtue where he says — ** Dare to be a 
good soldier, a good teacher, a just judge. If the brazen bull of 
Phalaris be brought forward to compel you to give a false testimony, 
still disdain to prefer life to honesty, or, for the sake of life, to sacri- 
fice all that makes life truly valuable." * 

* When from this simple view of morality as a duty, we turn to 
think of our merit, our happiness, our magnanimity, we mingle self- 
worship with our moral actions. But when we place all other things 
far below the holiness of duty ; when we regard the law of pure 
reason simply as a law, and not as an object of choice or inclination 
— then only we lift ourselves above the world of the senses ; and only 
by resolute continuance in such practice can we confirm our reason 
in that sovereignty over all inferior powers which it legitimately 
demands.' 

The name of Moses Mendelssohn (1729) deserves honourable 
notice. He was the son of Jewish parents, and so poor, that his 
edttcation depended on the charity of some wealthy Jews in Berlin. 
Here he was instmcted in the legends of the Tahnud ; but these 
traditions did not satisfy his inquiring mind. He laboriously edu- 
cated himself, became acquainted with general literature, especially 
the philosophical works of Leibnitz, and studied the doctrines of 
Socrates as explained by Plato. As the fruit of these studies, he 
wrote an able exposition of the argument on the ' Immortality of 
the Soul,' contained in Plato's * Phaedon.' He formed an intimate 
friendship with Leasing, the writer of ' Nathan.' After the death 
of Lessing, another philosophical writer, Jacobi, with more zeal 
than good taste, wrote a work in which he accused the deceased 
author of having held Pantheistic opinions. To this charge 
Mendelssohn replied, and warmly defended the character of his 
departed Mend. But Jacobi either had, or appeared to have, the 
advantage in some points of the argument ; and this controversy 
had such an effect on the delicate health of Mendelssohn, as to 
hasten his death, which took |)lace in Berlin in 1786. This writer, 
who has been styled the * Jewish Socrates,' was evidently a sin- 
cere and ardent inquirer after truth; and as his opinions were 

* The nenroBB laaigiuga of the Boxnan satiriBt cannot be eaaily translated:— 

' Esto bonus mfles, tntor bontis, arbiter idem 
Integer ; ambiguae si quando citabere testis 
Inc^rtaeque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet peijuria tauro, 
Summum crede nefas animara praeferre pudori 
Et propter vitam Vivendi perdere cauasaa.' 
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tlie results of earnest myestigations, he naturally held them very 
fihnly. An extract from one of his essays is subjoined : — 

ON CONTEMPT OP PHILOSOPUT. 

* I cannot read 'without pity the opinion of a French writer 
(Pluche), tliat ** the efforts of Reaumur to preserve carpets and 
tapestry from the ravages of moths, were more worthy of admiratioD 
than all the moral speculations of Leibnitz !*' Is not this 8a}'iD^' 
that even the vain luxuries of our houses are of more importance 
than our own souls, or even than the honour of the Di^-ine chara^ 
ter, which may be misrepresented by a false philosophy f On the 
other side, I would assert that, even if the alchymists had succeeded 
in their efforts, and had turned every stone on the earth's surface 
into gold, they would have made an absurd mistake if they liad re- 
garded such a feat as tlie completion and final triumph of philo- 
sophy. Yet I do not despise utilitarian studies in their proper 
place. Wlien men were without the physical conveniences of life, 
to discover these was a worthy object of natural philosophy, and in- 
ventors in tliis department deserve their fame. But inventions of 
this kind, when once made, do not require repetition. The extcrc&l 
man (the body) is now more sumptuously attended than ever before. 
Every man is bom into an improved physical world, and finds a 
great part of the work of civilisation already done for him. We 
enjoy every day the results of centuries of inventions. It is not so 
in the moral and intellectual sphere. Every generation brings its 
crowd of new and raw pupils into the school of moral philosopbT. 
Here none can rest entirely on the labours of another. £very man 
is bom to search for truth, and to make free his own moral nature 
from confusion and doubt. Is not the endeavour to satisfy tiiis 
necessity of our nature of greater importance than the cultivation of 
sensuous luxuries ? Even if we accept the principle, that happiness 
in this life should be the sole object and end of all wisdom, we vazj 
still ask, must not this happiness rest on internal peace ! and will 
not the contemplation of truth open the widest field of rational 
enjoyment I I am not writing a cold treatise, but speaking from 
experience, and from my heart. For once I lost my footing on the 
way to truth, and fell among terrible doubts and perplexities. 1 
even despaired of all attempts toward a virtuous life. .... Now, in 
such a state of mental bewilderment as I have just described, what 
help, what comfort, could your cold worldly maxims afPord to mel 
Here I am in doubt and darkness ! 'Tis vain to say to me, '^ Care 
nothing about it 1" Help me, shallow, flippant sophists ! Alas ! yoa 
have no help to give : you leave me in my misery. But thanks to 
better guides, true philosophers, who led me back to confidence in 
truth and faith in virtue. Thanks to Locke and Wolf ! and to thee, 
immortal Leibnitz ! I have erected a monument of thankfuhiefis in 
my heart.' 

Friedrich Jacobi (1743-1819), already mentiQned as the op- 
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ponent of Mendelssohn, was a writer of considerable power, but 
indulged too much in a declamatory strain. He could state far 
more clearly his objections to the theories of other writers than 
his own views. These could not be explained without some 
analysis of the systems to which they were opposed. Jacob! 
endeavoured to inculcate some points of his philosophy in two 
romances, 'Allwill' (1792), and *Woldemar' (1794), but with little 
success. Jacobi, though not without sagacity in controversy, 
often wrote in a declamatory style, singularly unsuitable for phi- 
losophical discussions. But as he wrote on the most important 
topics, such as the foundations ojf belief, and the nature of morality, 
his works arrested the attention of reflective minds, and gained 
for their author a reputation beyond his merits. So polemical 
was his mode of thmking, that, in defending one view of a ques- 
tion, he could not see the merits of any other view. Thus, in 
the subjoined extract, he maintains that the authority of moral 
doctrines must be found in the immediate dictates of conscience; 
while he repudiates all attempts to explain and recommend vu-tue 
by reference to its quality of producing generfi happmess. The 
contradiction which he supposes to exist between these two modes 
of viewing the same subject is in a great measure imaginary; 
tliough it has been made the starting-point of voluminous contro- 
versy : — 

ON PRIMARY MORAL I3IPRESSI0NS. 

* How can firm moral convictions be reconciled with a candid 
acknowledgment that there is no power of reason so pure and 
clear that it cannot be led into erroneous conclusions? Or, in 
other words, how caii we place reliance in our own moral judg- 
mentSy while we admit that our understanding often misleads us, 
and that the most erroneous reasonings can be made to appear 
correct! I answer, it would be impossible, if we did not possess 
certain immediate, simple, and positive principles of judgment which 
do not derive their authority from any process of reasoning, but 

rather preside over all reasoning One of these principles 

is the moral instinct by which we are led to pronounce a judgment 
on actions and dispositions, irrespective of all reasoning on their 
useful or injurious qualities, and without any regard to their ten- 
dency to produce either happiness or misery. It is an immediate 
spontaneous judgment. As the beautiful is at once recognised 
uad enjoyed by the innate taste for beauty, so the good is at once 

[cnown and approved by the faculty of moral judgment Virtue, 

therefore, must be esteemed by us apart from all consideration of 
its tendency to produce happiness. As Plato and Cicero said, the 
Tods are regarded ** not as good because they are happy, but as 
liappy because they are good." It is as absurd to esteem virtue on 
i.ccount of its happiness, as it would be to esteem happiness on 
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aeconnt of its naefol qualities. Happiness is at once felt and Talned, 
and in the same way virtue must be esteemed in itself, and no( 
as a means of attaining any other object. For why should Tirtae be 
rewarded if it is not in itself good and praiseworthy! K not^tki 
the Supreme Qovemor must be regarded as having no estimatioi 
of virtue except on account of the rewards which he has appended 
to it; and rewards and punishments must make the whole d& 
tinction between virtue and vice.' 

Such was Jacobi's mode of reasoning — a very imperfect method 
of treating a momentous question. It will be seen that his moral 
doctrine mainly coincides with that of Kant already quoted, wi 
that it is directly opposed to the moral philosophy of the Engliili 
utilitarian Jeremy Bentham; while Jacobi imagined that ihm 
could be no third way of viewing the same subject. It mustli; 
allowed that both the theory of * moral instinct ' and that of uti 
lity, or * the greatest happiness of the greatest number,' are ex 
posed to serious objections, when each is set up as a self-sufficient 
and perfect standard of morality. Against the former theoiri: 
may be urged that it would make all moral teaching impos^ibk 
except by a simple appeal to a supposed moral instinct; and tlut, 
when this is deficient or erroneous, no hope is given of correctk 
or improvement. On the other side, when Bentham asserts that 
virtue has no reality apart from the rational pursuit of happiness, 
it may be observed that by the common consent of mankind, vir- 
tuous principle is esteemed most highly when it acts disinterestedly. 
Another objection to the same doctrine is, that the word happiness 
bears an uncertain meaning, and that the experience which od« 
man regards as pleasure would be pain for another man. In the 
next section (where modem German philosophy is more Ms 
treated), it will be seen that there is a ihird method of treatiiK 
moral questions, which is free from the objections raised agaio^^ 
the opposite doctrines of Jacobi and Bentham. This third doctrint 
(which may be briefly noticed here) is founded on a philosophy 
which describes reason as impersonal. In other words, it asserts 
that the same reason which is displayed on a wide scale in thi 
external world, in society and history, is also present in the imii- 
vidual conscience. The internal and the external testimony arc 
simply two modes of manifestation of the same subject ; and con- 
sequently, where the former mode is defective, it may be enlargeJ 
and corrected by a reference to universal reason. The maintaine: 
of this view, without denying the validity of internal impression>. 
would rather appeal to the law of that unity and order which pr^ 
vails throughout the universe, and which none can deny without 
denying the value of aU law, order, and society. To make clir.r 
the important difference of these thi-ee moral doctrines, we m\ii^ 
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take an instance of their application. Suppose that the vice of 
falsehood is to be exposed : Jacobi would say, ^ It is opposed to 
the moral instinct;' bnt if some hardened offender denies the 
existence of such an instinct, all farther argument is impossible. 
Bentham would show that falsehood is opposed to common happi- 
ness ; but the question still remains, By what rule are we to &x. 
the meaning of this word 'happiness?* The modem Grerman 
idealist endeavours to put aside these doubts by explaining the 
impersonal nature of that reason which preserves order through- 
out the world by maintaining unity in variety. He would thus 
attempt to treat a moral subject, such as &lsehood, in a purely 
scientific style. I^st, he would show that a lie breaks the natu- 
ral and rational unity between thought and speech, and also 
between speech and confidence ; and (even supposing any one to 
be so blind as not to see evil in this) he would proceed to show 
that society must be founded on trust, and trust upon truth; and 
so on, until every one who values society, or the common privi- 
leges of existence, must see and admit the destructive nature of 
falsehood. The advantage which this doctrine has over the 
* instinctive principle ' of Jacobi, and the * greatest happiness prin- 
ciple ' of Bentham, lies in its clearer and more objective character, 
which is not subject to personal mistakes, but may be explained to 
every reasoning mind. It may be added, that this doctrine con- 
tains all the positive truth of the views of Jacobi and Bentham, 
as the idealist admits that universal law or reason is spontaneously 
or instinctively manifested in the conscience of the individual, and 
also that the result, general happiness, is another manifestation of 
the same law when consistently obeyed. The earnest writings of 
Jacobi gave an impulse to the controversies and inquiries which 
have aheady produced great results, and will probably lead to 
greater. In this fact his chief merit, as an author, consists. 

Jacobi's friend, Johann George Hamann (1730-1788), maybe 
mentioned here, though not on account of his literary merits, for 
he wrote in a style of studied oddity. Yet in this strange style 
it was his pleasure to wrap up ideas which exercised a great in- 
fluence on such contemporaries as Herder and Goethe. He was 
the opponent of what he called * system-building ' in philosophy ; 
but was more remaikable for his views of poetry. He laughed 
at cold, artificial verse-making, and asserted that all poetry of 
true value must be the expression of the heart, and must have 
an intimate relation with actual life. He applied the same views 
to religious doctrines. 

Johann Eberhard (1739-1809), the friend of Mendelssohn, was 
a theolo^n, and also a professor of philosophy at Halle. Many 
of his views were derived from the writings of Leibnitz. He 
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wrote the * New Apol<)gy of' Socrates,' and a system of * Bational 
Bfliics.' In another of his works, the * Theory of the Fine Arte/ 
he endeavoured to place all productions of genius and art undEr 
certain moral regulaticms. His style was precise and clear. 

Again we may observe that as this treatise is confined to 
German literature, the names of many Latin writers are left m- 
mentioned. In this sixth period many learned critics and philo- 
logists acquired celebrity. Johann Bruckee (169<>-1770) wrote 
*Historia Critica Philosophise* (a Critical History of Philosophy. 
JOHANK Christoph Adelung (1734-1806) wrote a * Critical Dic- 
tionary of the German Language,' and another philological wort 
entitled * Mithridates.' Bode, Benqel, and Bach, were name^ 
celebrated in philology and biblical exegesis. 

Though this period produced no writer of great power and 
originality (if we except Lessing), it was a time marked by great 
progress in German literature, and served to introduce the epoch 
of Goethe, Herder, and Schiller. It is not easy to determine in 
what degree German authors in the beginning and middle of the 
eighteenth century were indebted to English literature, but there 
is no doubt that they derived from its study considerable benefit. 
And now, toward the close of this period, the dramas of Shak- 
speabe were introduced and recommended to the attention of 
many students by the writings of Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. 
A new world of poetry was opened, and the third period of re- 
markable intellectual excitement began in Germany, and pro- 
duced a literature richer, more voluminous, and more important, 
than that of all the precedmg periods taken collectively. 



SEVENTH PERIOD. 

1770—1848. 



This remarkable period comprehends the modem literature ot* 
Germany which arose in the days of Lessing and Herder, and 
has akeady extended its influence over a great part of the civilisei 
world. Many of its productions are valuable and important ; but 
the rapid growth of this literature, especially its poetry, has 
been regarded with exaggerated admmttion. The account which 
has been given of the slow progress, or rather the low condition, 
of poetry and general literature, from the time of Luther to the 
appearance of Lessing, will supply an explanation of that exaltcii 
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estimate of modem Gennan authors which was fonned in th& 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and of which we find some 
remams in the present day. The disposition to overrate the genius 
of such original writers as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, will appear 
perfectly natural, when we consider that their productions were 
regarded in the light of a contrast with the poor and feeble litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The intellectual 
dulness of the Middle Ages maintained its influence in Germany 
from the beginning of the fourteenth to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. These four centuries passed away, marked with 
many great events in society, politics, and religion, but without 
producing one great poet, or even an elegant and classical writer 
of prose. Latin writers in theology and philology, too numerous 
to be mentioned, flourished during these ages, and many works 
of considerable learning, though generally of a pedantic character, 
were produced ; for these were the times when a theologian would 
wi'ite a folio volume of Latin to explain a few cliapters of the 
Bible. But such labours had no influence on the progress of a na- 
tional, and especially a poetical literature of the German people. If 
we had regarded works only when marked by literary excellence, 
without attention to their moral and social purport, we might 
have passed over four centuries without notice in this history. 
This is a fact to which English literature, during the same period, 
presents a remarkable contrast. While Hans Sachs, the writer 
of homely and childish fables in verse, fairly represented the 
cliaracter of German poetry in the sixteenth century, the Eliza- 
bethan era of poetical genius was in its lustre in England. Shak- 
speare wrote his dramas only a few years after the death of the 
rhyming German shoemaker. No fact can more strikingly show 
how £Bur Germany has remained behind * utilitarian ^ England in 
the cultivation of poetry. If we turn our attention to prose 
writers, the contrast is equally remarkable. Several years be- 
fore flschart wrote his strange and half-barbarous prose satires, 
Bichard Hooker (1554-1600) had written his ^Ecclesiastical 
Polity * in beautiful language, and Lord Bacon had produced his 
philosophical essays. In the seventeenth century we still find 
the contrast between the vigour of English and the feebleness 
of Gennan literature. Maxtin Opitz, a mechanical versifier, and 
the small imitators who regarded him as the * Horace of his times,* 
represented German poetry during the age wldch produced such 
writtrs as Milton, Dryden, Barrow, and Tillotson. With regard 
to later times, it may be said that Pope would hardly have ho- 
noured the German versifiers who flourished, or rather attempted 
to flourish, during his time with a place in the * Dunciad.* In 
1733, when Pope produced his ' Essay on Man,* and when the 
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imtingB of Temple, Locke, Addison, and Steele, were circoktcd 
in England, fWedrich-Wilhelm, the semi -barbarian king of 
Pmssia, regttrded all the literature and philosophy of his snbjects 
with a contempt which it deserved in a great measure, on account 
of its unreal and pedantic character. About twenty yeajrs kter, 
when Slopstock, excited to imitative effort by MiltonV great 
poem, began to write the ' Messiah,' this work was esteemed » 
sufficiently remarkable to make an epoch in poetry. The im- 
provement in Grerman literature about this time may be chiefly 
attributed to English influence. Yet Frederick 11. of Pmssk 
believed that his people were wholly destitute of literary genius 
^md taste, and imported all literature and philosophy for his ovm 
amusement from France. This contempt was c^tainly unjusti- 
fiable, as at this time an important revival of German literature 
was beginning ; but the fsict shows to what a low condition na- 
tional genius had been reduced; for Frederick, though a shallow 
man in philosophy, and under the guidaiice of Voltaire, had some 
literary talent and taste. 

From this low point of view the improved productions of the 
eighteenth century were regarded, and it must be allowed that the 
disposition of German readers to overrate their new authors — such 
men as Kant, Lessing, Herder, and Goethe — ^was perfectly natural, 
and indeed hardly avoidable. For Kant, though he wrote in a 
prolix and abstruse style, ventured to think for himself, and was 
certainly a remarkable philosophical writer, when judged by a com- 
parison with his pedantic predecessor, Christian Wolf. And it is 
no wonder that Lessing's ' Minna von Bamhelm,^ and other dramatic 
works, were regarded as good productions when contrasted widi 
the bombastic dramas of Gryphius and Lohenstein. The spon- 
taneous and natural lyrics of Goethe might well shine as gems of 
poetry beside the paste of Opitz and other poetasters. In short, 
there was at this time a remarkable revival of poetry and general 
literature, and German critics naturally regarded it with reference 
to the past literature of their own country. Kant was therefore 
esteemed as * a modem Aristotle,' Jacobi was styled * the German 
Plato,* and not only Goethe, but even Jean Paul Richter also, was 
compared with Shakspeare! In this enthusiastic style of estima- 
tion there was gross exaggeration. The comparison of Croethe 
and Shakspeare, for instance, must appear ridiculous to evwy 
reader who is well acquainted with the opposite characteristics of 
these two authors. Goethe was great, not in comparison with the 
English dramatist, but in relation to the poetical writers of Ger- 
many in the seventeenth century. 

The exaggerated estimate which has thus been easily explained, 
was received by some English authors who had a partial acquaint- 
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«nce "witli Gemum literature, and has been maintained by their 
influence to the present day. The charm of novelty, a natural 
tendency to put a high value on subjects to which we have devoted 
considerable study, and a disposition to admit, without due exa- 
mination, the ass^tions of foreign critics, have probably been the 
causes of the too favourable estimate of modem German literature.* 



POBTKY. 



The time extending between 1150 and 1300 has been styled the 

* First Classic Period * of German poetry, and that which we have 
now to describe has been esteemed as the second. Objections may 
be raised against the application of such a word as ' classic ' to 
these times ; but it is certain that these two epochs have resembled 
each other in their productiveness. Another similarity may be 
observed between them, in the failure of all attempts to maintain a 
distinct national school of poetry. In the thirteenth century, the 
national epic appeared, but was soon neglected, and almost for- 
gotten, among the foreign legends and sentimental verses of the 
< Eomancists ' and 'Minnesingers.' In the eighteenth century, 
when Lessing had made a path for original genius by clearing away 
the French pedantry and affectations which had prevailed too long, 
there appeared some hope of a revival of true national literature. 
But Herder, who exercised considerable influence on his younger con- 
temporaries, Goethe and Schiller, directed the literary enthusiasm 
of his times toward foreign poetry and universal studies. Poetic 
taste was now expanded and improved, especially by the study of 
Shakspeare^s dramas; but Goethe, after producing one dnuna, 

* Gotz,* in a national style, turned to write reflective poetry; and 
Schiller, who was in some respects the most national of German 
poets, was led by the prevailing tendency of his times to study the 
general rather than the particular — the cosmopolitan rather than 
the national style. Whatever the advantages of universal studies 
may be in other departments of literature, their influence appears 
to have had an injurious efiect upon the qualities of energy and 
originality which belong to poetry of the highest class. It appears 
reasonable and desirable that every nation, while cultivating an 
acquaintance with foreign literature, should preserve its own dis- 
tinct national style. 1^ is the mode of fulfilling the great law of 

* The abore remarks an appUed chiefly to the general or poetical literature of this 
seventh period. Intrinsic value and excellence of style must be united in classical 
productions ; hut it is generally confessed that even respectable German authors 
haye atiU many things to learn regarding style. At the same time, we most readily 
admit that, for thougbt&iness and sincerity, for the number of important ideas 
which it has brought into circulation, modern German literature may justly claim 
the highest honour. 
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nature, which preserves unity, and at the same time develops & 
rioh variety. Why should the expressions of poetic g^us ia 
yarious countries be less diversified than their cliin&tes and ordeis 
of vegetation? We neither expect nor wish to find in India th 
trees and grasses of our English vaUeys. These remarks will be 
found especially applicable to modem Grerman poetry. The open 
and receptive character of German genius, which has been m 
fiivourable to the development of a comprehensive philosophj 
and extensive historical knowledge, has prevaUed over energy 
and originality in poetry. 

It would be difficult to find a fairer example of the Grerman lite- 
rary character than Johann Gottfried Herder (1744r-1803;. 
After receiving an education in medicine, he studied philosophy 
xmder Kant at Konigsberg in 1762. He was subsequently enga^ 
in several places as a teacher and a clergyman, until, he -was invited 
to join the circle of poets and other literary men at Weiniar, under 
the patronage of the Duke Earl Augustus. Here Herder dispkyed 
his universal interest La literature by producing a series of worb 
on various subjects, but all marked by a noble and kindly spirit of 
humanity. A treatise on the * Origin of Language' (1770), an 
essay on * Hebrew Poetry' (1782), and a work entitled * Ideas for 
the Philosophy of Humanity' (1784-1791), besides many poetical 
pieces and critical writings, showed that Herder viras prepared 
rather to comprehend and expound the thoughts of other authors, 
than to produce any work of striking original genius. Yet his 
services in literature were considerable. He diffused through aH 
his writings the influence of a kind, hopeful, and aspiring spirit, 
and found in literature no idle pastime, but a field for the exercise 
of all his humane sympathies. Whatever our opinion of Herder's 
genius may be, we must derive from his works a favourable im- 
pression of his personal character, and this will be confirmed by 
the memoirs of his life. In poetry. Herder's collections of popular 
ballads and translations from several languages are more remaik- 
able than his original productions. In his * Voices of the People.* 
or * Popular Ballads of Many Nations ' (1778), he showed his power 
of sympathising with, and appreciating, the various national tone> 
of poetry. The ballads of Spain, Scandioavian legends, Scottish 
songs, and Hindoo fables found in Herder a genial interpreter; and 
his numerous versions and criticisms of foreign works ^icouraged 
that love of universal history which has produced many renu^- 
able results in Germany. His original poems consist chiefly of 
parables, fables, and versions of old legends and traditions; but 
seldom rise above mediocrity. The most noble feature in Herder's 
character was his constant striving, according to his belief, for all 
the highest interests of mankind. He did not employ literature 
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as the means of Batisfying indiyidual ambition. When he dis- 
covered, as he thought; a want of benevolent earnestness in the 
writings of his friend Goethe, he looked upon them with cold 
admiration; while he could overlook all the faults in another 
writer, Jean Paid Richter, because he cordially participated in his 
motives and sympathies. The melancholy by which Herder's later 
days were shaded arose probably from his lofty and unfulfilled 
aspirations. In the decline of life, he often lamented that he had 
done so little for the world, and exclaimed, *Alas, my wasted 
life!' 

JoHANN Wolfgang Goethe, a man of universal genius, was born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1749. He gives a pleasant account 
of the studies of his boyhood in his work entitled * Poetry and 
Truth.' At Strasburg, where he completed his studies, he gained 
the friendship of Herder. In 1773 he produced a popular drama 
entitled * Gbtz von Berlichingen,' -and in the following year his 
sentimental novel of * Werther's Sorrows,' which extended his re- 
putation over Europe; but he afterwards repudiated both the taste 
and the immorality of this juvenile work. These writings attracted 
the attention of the Duke of Weimar, who invited Goethe to his 
court, and soon elevated him to an honourable position. After 
two years of travel in Italy, he produced, between 1787 and 1790, 
his dramatic poems, * Iphigenie,' ' Egmont,' * Tasso,' and * Faust,' 
beside many lyrical and occasional poems. In 1794 he formed a 
lasting friendship with his rival Schiller. He continued writing 
poems, novels, criticisms, and scientific essays to his eighty-second 
year. Yet he was never wholly devoted to retirement and study, 
but happily contrived to unite his literary activity with an enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of society. Few authors have enjoyed a life 
so healthful and prosperous. In his later years he held the easy 
office of prime-minister at Weimar, until the death of his patron 
in 1828. Goethe preserved his intellectual faculties almost to 
the latest hour of life, and died, after a short illness, at Weimar 
in 1832. 

As a poet, Goethe is chiefly known by his dramas, * Faust,* 
* Tasso,' and * Egmont,' his lyrical and occasional poems, and his 
domestic epic entitled * Hermann and Dorothea.' The lyrical 
poems and ballads are remarkable for clear and melodious versifi- 
cation, but are not rich in human interest. In his domestic epic, 
he solved the poetic problem of observing all the laws of the epic 
style in a short poem, which contains only the adventures of a 
summer's day, while its sole result is the betrothal of a young 
farmer, Hermann, with an emigrant maiden, Dorothea. The inte- 
rest of this poem depends in a great measure on the moral reflec- 
tions which are pleasantly interwoven with the narrative. Th-' 
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plot 18 clear and simple, and the few characterB introdaced aieweS 
described in an indirect style. A humorous parody on the style 
of Homer sometimes characterises the yersification. It may be 
observed, as an instance of diversity of tastes, that while this 
poem has been admired as a classical production by many Genus 
critics, some translations have fiiiled to please Knglish readers. 
We may assign, as a reason, that not only in this poem, but also in 
the other writings of Groethe, there is a want of those adventuies 
and vivid interests to which the English taste is accustomed in 
works of fiction. On this defect a modem critic * makes the id- 
lowing observations: — 

'The absence of everything like an energetic practical life in Ger- 
many during our times, has no doubt occasioned the speculative ten- 
dency of our writers. Qoethe, the clearest and most comprehoisiTe 
genius which our country has produced, ai^>earB to have been so en- 
dowed by nature, that he had only to choose in what department of 
art, literature, or science he would excel. He chose poetry as the 
best mode of expression for his universal sympathies ; and if he had 
found in his country an object on which to exercise his imaginatioii, 
a vigorous national life and character, worthy of poetic celebratioD, 
he would have contiDued to write in the popular dramatic jstyle whid 
is found in his ** Qotz von Berlichingen.*' But our times afforded no 
materials for such poetry, and consequently even Goethe feUintos 
reflective strain. For this reason he stimds so fiir below Shik- 
epeare in variety of materials and eneigy of style.' 

This passage by no means gives an adequate explanation of the 
wide distinction between the English dramatist and Gk)ethe; bd 
it partly accounts for the reflective character of the latter poet. 

The first part of ^ Faust ^ is the poem by which the fame of tbii 
author has been most widely extended. Though incomplete, 
it is remarkably original, and suggests important reflections cc 
human character and destiny. The narrative is partly founded 0:1 
the old legend of * Faust the Magician.' We are introduced to the 
hero at the moment when he expresses his despair of arriviog t^ 
any valuable results after years of abstruse study. He condems^ 
his books and philosophical instruments in bitter terms. He haso) 
longer any del%ht in the pursuits of intellectual life. In this mooi 
of mind, he is lifting a cup of poison to lus lips, when the sooD'i 
of church-bells and the voices of choristers, hailing the morning <^ 
Easter Sunday, recall to his mind recollections of childhood aoii 
its innocent joys. He puts aside the poison cup, and exclaims- 

* Sound out^ sweet bells ! ye caU me back to life I ' 

This is the turning-point in the history of Faust. He has seen 
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the error of his previous mystical studies, and now wishes to begin 
a new career of life; but is dubious respecting its nature. At this 
crisis he unhappily meets his evil genius, Mephistopheles, who 
persuades him to abandon all philosophy, and to enjoy the sen- 
suous pleasures of the world. Faust yields to this advice, and after 
passing through many fantastic adventures, ends his career in crime 
and misery. Many parts of this poem are written in such a mys- 
tical vein, rather intimating than distinctly expressing reflections, 
that various readers may derive from it various lessons. It teaches 
that clear intellectual views are a great support of virtue and hap- 
piness ; that, on the other side, a mind full of vague ambition and 
immoderate desires may easily be led into moral evil; and that 
true freedom can be found only in subjection to reasonable laws. 
These thoughts are frequently expressed in various forms in 
Goethe's writings. The second part of * Faust' is remarkable 
only as a specimen of varied and harmonious versification, of 
which a considerable part was written when the poet was more 
than eighty years old. In this respect it may be r^arded as a 
literary curiosity. A passage from the opeoing of this poem is 
subjoined: — 

SUNRISE. 

^ Faust, The pulses of my life beat freshly now, 

While mild ethereal dawn enfolds my brow, 
The earth, with quiet sleep refreshed all night. 
Through open pores breathes out a new delight. 

# How all things long to live ! and keen desire 

Awakes in me, for ever to aspire : 
In glimmering sheen the worid is wrapt around, 
With thousand-voiced life the forests sound ; 
Along the vale the misty streaks are drawn, 
And light darts down where mountain chasms yawn ; 
And leafy twigs from misty clefts bloom out, 
On buds and blooms fresh pearls are dropped about^ 
Hue after hue, gleams from the dusky ground. 
And paradise is opened all around ! 

Upwards my glance ! the mountain-peaks are glowing. 
For us the signs of glorious day-birth showing I 
Glad sooner to enjoy the eternal light, 
That later beams on our enraptured sight ; 
Now a bright glance awakes the mountain-green. 
With gradual spread fills all the vales between. 
And now bursts forth! and, dazzled at the day. 
With aching eyes I turn myself away. 
So 'tis with us when fond hopes, cherished long^ 
Upheld through storms of contradiction strong^ 
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To ripe fulfilment suddenly are grown. 
And gates of paradise are open thrown. 

* • * « • 

So let the sun behind me blaze a while, 

As hero I meet his fair reflected smile ; 

Yon waterfall, with genial gladness, see 

Burst through the rocky cleft in rapturous gloe ; 

From leap to leap, a thousand streams outpouring*. 

Mid foam-clouds over foam-clouds lightly soarinn^. 

How glorious, beaming through the misty air, 

The changoful-during rainbow's colours there ! 

Now clear outshining, now they softly fade, 

Lost for a moment in the misty shade : 

Well paints the varying bow our life's endeavour. 

For ever changing, yet the same for ever.* 

In attempting to give a fair general estimate of this versatile 
tiuthor we encounter a curious difficulty. Two {suets appear which 
tit first sight are not easily reconcilable. It is certain that Groethe 
has long been esteemed, by the most intellectual of his conntrv- 
men, as a man of remarkable and extensive genius. If proof oi 
this fact were required, it would be found in numerous volumes of 
comments and criticisms on his writings. On the other side, it b 
well known thKt several fair translations of Goethe's principal 
poems have appeared in England without making any great and 
permanent impression. The English reader naturally asks, * Where 
is the work which displays the greatness of this celebrated authoi? 
Where is the drama that can be placed fairly beside Hamlet? or 
where is the prose fiction that may be ranked with the works d 
Scott?' We presume that the German critic will not pretend ti> 
meet these demands; yet he still maintains that Goethe was & 
great num in literature. Here is a difficulty; for it would evidently 
be presumptuous to say either that German critics have made i 
mountain of a molehill, or that English readers are altogether 
wrong in taste. To solve the contradiction, it must be observea 
that Goethe was a voluminous writer, and that he extended his 
sympathies over almost every department of literature ; but did not 
concentrate his faculties in any single work which can be named l^ 
a full illustration of his genius. The German critic and the Eng- 
lish reader form their judgments from two difierent points of view. 
The latter looks for one distinct work on which to found an 
author^s fame, while the former makes a survey of the manifoH 
proofs of genius contained in a shelf-ful of books, beside many 
letters and conversations. He finds scattered through all these 
writings a series of original and refined views of life, society, and 
literature, and from these he concludes that the author was a man 
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of capacious genius. The £une of an English author may supply 
an illustration of this case. Every one numbera Samuel Johnson 
among the heroes of literature; yet how few have read his works! 
It would be difficult to point to any one of his writings which con- 
tains a full proof of his greatness. But thousands have read with 
pleasure BosweU's book, and have gathered from its scattered 
notices i\eir estimate of Johnson^s genius. Goethe, unfortunately, 
found no competent Boswell; but this deficiency might be partly 
supplied, even now, by a judicious selection of passages from his 
works, letters, and conversations, which would be the most likely 
vehicle to extend his fame. Two or three short passages from 
Goethe^s ^ Tasso* may serve as specimens of the beauties which 
might be selected from his writings : — 

THE GRACES. 

* Though all the gods assembled to bring gifts 
Around the cradle of this sapient man, 
Alas I the Graces surely stayed away ; 
And he who has not their endearing gifls, 
May be a good and prudent counsellor, 
But never can he be a bosom-friend.' 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

* Tasso. O what a word my Princess speaks to me ! 
That golden time — ah ! whither has it fled ? 
For which the heart so often yearns in vain ! 
When o'er the cheerful earth the sons of nicu 
In gladsome companies with freedom strayed ; 
When in the flowery field the ancient tree 
Shaded the shepherd and the shepherdess ; 
When o'er the purest sands the Naiades 
Guided at will the clear and gentle rills ; 
The harmless snake wound through the grass his way ; 
The daring fawn, by the brave youth attacked, 
Fled to the wood, and every creature roaming. 
And every bird Uiat carolled in the air, 
Proclaimed to men — ** Live freely as you please I" 

Princess. My fnend, the Golden Age has passed away. 
And yet good minds can bring it back again, 
Tea, to confess to you my firm belief. 
That golden time of which the poets sing 
Was never more a truth than it is now. 
Or, if it ever was, 'twas only so 
That it may always be restored again. 
Still close together true congenial souls, 
And share the joys of all this beauteous worldf 

K 
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ObHj ywa moito^ Tmbo, I would change^ 
And nther aaj : ''Live truly aa yoa o^g^t ! 

AN mAOINATIVB CHAKACTSB. 

* I know him well ; for he is easily known — 
Too proud to hide himaelf— to-day, perhapa^ 
He sinks into himself^ aa if the world 
Were all encloaed witliin his aingle bosom. 
While all things round him vanish from his siglit. 
Then suddenly', as if some secret spark 
Of grief, or joy, or anger, lit the mine. 
He breaks forth to reform the world about Imn. 
Then will he seize on all, and master all — 
The world must move accordant with his thongfats^ 
And, in a moment, to perfection come 
The gradual growth of many centuries ; 
While evils, that require the patient hand 
Of labour, for long years, for their removal. 
Must vanish in the lightning of his eye. 
He of himself demands the impossible^ 
That he may next demand the same from otliecs. 
The final cause of all things in a glance 
He longs to comprehend : what scarce can come 
To one mind in a million, he would have : 
But he is not the man — he falls, at last^ 
Just as he was, into himself again.' 

Eriedrigh Schiller was bom at Marbach in 1759. Of th^ 
poet's fiither we have nothing remarkable to tell ; bnt his mother 
was an amiable and imaginative woman. The most importan: 
event of his youth, which was destined to have great ii^uen<.t 
upon his career, was his admission, at the age of fourteen, inr<. 
the Military Academy established at Stuttgard by the Dnke o: 
Wtirtembeig. This was an institution of dry and rigid discip- 
line, against which Schiller rebelled. He read Wieiand's Shsk 
speare, and solaced himself in the world of poetry, revealing it&^i 
to him in startling contrast with the dull routine to which he ^«^ 
bound. He was secretly educating himself as a poet, and prepar- 
ing to astonish the German world with his tragedy ^ The Robbers' 
At the age of twenty-two, he gave to the world tlus wild drama, 
in which his own longinga for intellectual liberty had found a tur- 
bulent and exaggerated expression. The drama found a pubL' 
ready to receive it, with all its wildness and crudity, as the pro* 
duction of a vigorous and revolutionary genius; but it brougb 
upon the head of its youthful writer the cenaure of the pedantic, 
and arbitrary Duke of WtMemberg, who waa naturally giieveii 
to see his orderly Academy produce such an unclaasical woti- 
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There is sonm «seii8e for the d«ko*8 eennire; for the drama U 
full of the exaggemtioii and bad taste which might be expected 
firom aa ardent jocmg poet tducatid aa Schiller had been. But 
Schiller had yisitfid the theatre at Mannheim, and had seen 
his play represented and receiyed with the greatest enthusiasm. 
This success pronq>ted him te make an escape from the Academy, 
and to try his fortone ss a theatrical author. Aoctmipanied by a 
young musician named Streidier, and with only twenty-three florins 
in his pocket, he set out oae night for Mannheim. The Grand 
Duke Paul <^ Russia paid a visit to Stuttgard, and all the 
authorities of the place were too £all of the ^icitement of 
Toyal prepamtioBS and iUuminations to obsenre the departure of 
an olMMSure young poet. How little did the people of Stuttgard 
dream that nig^t that ene was leaying the city-gate, then only a 
ronuuntio youth^ a mere student at the Academy, of whom they 
would one day become far prouder than of the glittering visit of 
the Grand Duke ! Yet so it has come to pass — ^that royal entrance 
is chiefly remembered at Stuttgard because on that night young 
Schiller ran away : and now the Stuttgard man, when he shows the 
*■ lions ' of the place, points first of idl to the statue of FriedruA 
Schiller. 

Whesk he arriyed at Mamiheimi, which had been the scene of his 
theatrical glory, he alarmed the manager of the theatre by con- 
fessing that he had fled from Stuttgard, and had set the duke at 
defiance, and that his sole hope of making a new step onw^d in life 
lay in a manuscript play — ^ Fieseo.* Meier, the manager, listened 
to this play, read by the young poet, and ip amasement asked 
Streic^erw' Is Schiller really the author of '* The Robbers ?" ' It 
seems that Schiller, at that time, like our own Thomson, read his 
own productions in a disadvantageous style. It required some 
time to fit this new play for the stage. Meanwhile, Schiller's 
purse was shrinking, and he had left some debts behind him at 
Stuttgard. He thou^ it prudent to remove farther from the 
forsaken capital of Wiu-temberg; and accordingly again set out 
on travtd with his fsithful friend the youug musician. On the 
journey Schiller's strength was exhausted, and he lay down, sick 
uid weary, in a wood, while his firiend, equally poor mA prospect- 
.ess, watched beside him. Reiterated disappointments vexed him 
^th regard to his theatrical prospects; but just when he was 
ieeling the hittemess of ^ a world without a firiend,' he received a 
welcome invitation from a lady who deserves to be honourably 
nentioned in his biography. Madame von Wolzogen offered for the 
dielter of the young poet a house which she possessed at Bauer* 
>ach, a vDlage near Memiogen. Soon afterwards, the offended 
luke lef^ the poet anmolested to follow his self-chos' 
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and Schiller was appointed Poet to the Theatre at Maain>«^^ 
Now he had gained a station in the worid compazatiyely satis- 
foctory. The cinmmstances of the material man act upon tbe 
intellectual man in a greater degree than can be imagined k 
those whose lives haye known no great changes. Schfller, nov 
settled, with a sabuy, however smidl, reguloTj and with a way to 
farther success open before him, felt no longer that polemic ei^tt- 
siasm from which '* The Robbers * had started forth to frighten tbe 
world. The next important step in Schiller^s life was his visit io 
Weimar, the residence of Goethe, Herder, and Wieland. He was 
soon so much delighted with the society of thia Httle Gensan 
Athens, that he determined to make it his home. Here he be- 
came acquainted with his fdture wife, Charlotte Ton Liengefeld. 
who resided with her mother at Rudolstadt, and sometimes visited 
Weimar. In the spring of the next year he chose a residence in 
the valley of Rudolstadt near the house of the Lengefelds. K 
was a happy part of his life. His mornings were given to stodj. 
and his evenings were spent in a circle of friends. 

Now also, by slow steps, that friendship was formed between 
Schiller and Goethe which had a highly favourable influence on 
the development of their respective characters. They were not 
too much alike to be friends. They had pursued the saine object 
by different roads. Goethe had travelled along a very smootk 
road, and tbe soft scenery of his lifers journey had given an ei- 
pression of contentment and repose to his fine face. Schiller bfti 
been the striving man, and his worn features told of the time niiec 
* the world was not his friend.^ These two Temarkable .men, y/h) 
had hitherto belonged to different schools, became sincere irienk 
and generously helped each other in their literary designs. Their 
correspondence has been published, and is interesting to tbe 
student. It was partly through Goethe's interest that Sduller n- 
ceived the appointment to the chair of History at the nniveisity 
of Jena; to which he had recommended himself by his 'Histor 
of the Revolt of the Netherlands.' On entering upon this nef 
office, the poet was received with the warmest enthusiasm by H^ 
students of Jena. He had now found his place — ^the rery statk^i 
for which his genius fitted him — and a prospect of hi^piness vs^ 
opened before him. He enjoyed his labours at Jena, and, still 
more, his holidays at Rudolstadt. But soon afterwards, his hesHk 
failed. In one of his letters to Goethe, he says—' And now, 
when I have attained, as I believe, to such a degree of inteUectn^ 
clearness, and have established in my mind such principles of vt* 
that, if I might be spared, I could perhaps do something great 
and good, my bodily constitution is threatened with decay.' 

It may be weU to mention (as a warning to other students) that 
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this fiiiliire of the -poeVs health may be partly attributed to his 
habits of nootunial study. He had built for himself a little 
smmnec-house in a garden oyerlooking the valley of the Saale, 
where he yielded himself to the luxury of poetic creation, chiefly 
during the silence of night. To sustain 1^ enthusiasm, he had 
recourse to the excitement of wine, injurious to a man of fervid 
poetical temperament, in a degree not to be imagined by men of 
duller feelings. Such refreshments make the lamp of life flare 
away rapidly, and even the temporary lustre they seem to give 
IB of a delusive nature. Goethe remarked that the questionable 
inspiration of irine might be tasted in some of Schiller's produc- 
tions at this period. Doering (one of our poet's biographers) teUs 
ns ^ he had strong coffee or wine-chocolate, but more frequently a 
flask of old Rhenish or Champagne standing by his writiDg-de8k. 
Often his nei^bours heard him earnestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night; and somcj who could easily overlook his 
chamber from the height opposite his little garden-house, on the 
other side of the dell, might see him, now speaking loudly, and 
pacing hastily to and fro in his chamber, then suddenly throwing 
himself down ixkto his chair, and writing — now and th^i drinking 
from the glass beside his desk. In winter, he was at his desk until 
four, or even five o'clock in the morning; ki summer, until towards 
three.' 

Soon after the publication of ' Wallenstm,' the Duke of Weimar 
gave our poet a pension of 1000 dollars. But prosperity coulid not 
lull genius into indolence. Suggestions of new works called for 
folfilment. The flower must open, the tree must grow to matu- 
rity, though, in so doing, it also hastens to decay. From 1799 to 
1801, Schiller produced his dramas, * Maria Stuart,' the * Maid of 
Orleans,' the * Bride of Messina,' and his fine ode ^ The Song, of 
the Bell.' He again vidted the Komers at Dresden, and thence 
journeyed to Leipsic, where he was in the theatre at the perform- 
ance of the ' Maid of Orleans,' and when the curtain fell, the 
audience shouted aloud ^ Long live Frederick Schiller! ' . 

In the spring of 1804, after a visit to Berlin, the poet suffered 
fnm a seve)re attack of his constitutional malady, from which he 
only fiiintly rallied; and about a year afterwards, the disease 
returned with fiital power. On the 28th of April, 1805, he wae 
seized with fever, and lay for about a week, still cherishing hopes 
of life. On the 6th of May he fell into delirium. On the 7th 
he seemed restored to self-possession, and began to converse with 
his sister-in-law on ^ the nature of tragedy.' At the beginning of 
this illness he had regretted the interruption it must occasion to his 
projected tragedy of * Demetrius.' Now, on the night of the 7th, 
his servant, watching by his bed, heard him reciting several lin^ 
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from the druna upon wliieh hii raoid ^vm tftail •eagagod. Id Ai 
evwing of the next da^, when his fiister4a-Jair asfeed faim faoir he 
felt, he ansirered * Cahner and cahaer/ Then he lo^ed to faeiiflU 
OBoe more the setting mn ; theiy drew aside the onrtaixn, and he 
looked, for the last time, with a poet's sympathy, em the great l%fat. 
The next day he was ezhavsted and speeofaiesii, and ut the eireBing 
he expired. So died Fredendc SdiiUer, aged 45 T^eoim. His iife 
was siiort ; but it was a life — ^not a de^ He had devoted faimsdf 
to a great object, to win a high place among the poets and intellee- 
tnal heroes of Ids country ; he used the means ef SBttainiag this 
end; he studied long, and felt deeply, esteeniDg his voosKtion sbor 
than his earthly life-Hind he gained his object — he was downed 
with more than the admization, with the love of his people, and 
died as he teudied the goaL In the night of die 11th of Maj, the 
poet's mortal remains wer« carried to the grave by twelve yonog 
men of the city; but ^several 3roang artists and students,' mp 
Doermg, 'oat of reverence £ot the dead, churned a sfaai^ in the 
ceremony.' It is pleasant to mention, in connection wi^ Goethe 
and Schiller, thehr generous friend and patron, Kasl AxracwT, the 
Duke of Weimar (17d6-1828X a man of refined taste, isrhe ibund 
his greatest delight in the society of men of genins. 

The poetical works c(£ Sduller consist of seferal graphic ballads, 
didactic poems, dramas, and lyrical pieces. The celebrated 'Soog 
of the Bell ' (1799) stands ahnost al<Hie as a soccess&d atten^ to 
unite poetry with the interests of daily life and industry. Hie 
poet describes the casting of a cfaurck-beil, sind gives spirited out- 
lines of various soenes in Imman life, suck as a marriage, & fa&enl, 
a conflagration, the outbreak of war, and the celebration of peace. 
This original and remarkable poem has been frequently triaiiklated 
into English, and may be regarded as a &ir spedmen of the 
author^s genius. In his didactic .poem, *■ The Artists,'* ScfaiUer 
recommends die study of the beaudM in poetry, sculpture, and 
painting. One of the pniposes of this versified essay is to cozrect 
the notion that the love of beauty and culdvadoa of die iine aits 
must be opposed to utility. It requiries no great penetratioii to 
see that if human elevation asui improvement is the end to which 
the useful is devoted, the fine arts must be esteemed as imme- 
diately tending to produoe that resuh;. The aigtmient of the poem 
traces the i&eas of goodness, truth, and beauty to one fountain, 
and describes them as all mingling in one result. The ^ Waflc ' is 
another didactic and descriptive poem, in which die writer gives 
the discursive meditations suggeisted by a wslk in the ooimtcy and 
the view of a city. He strays into the fields, and ezuks in the 
beauty of nature. Afker tracing the relations of nan with aatnre, 
and describing the progress of civilisation, he is depresood by 
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flectioDB he letanH to the oontemplatioii of natare, and the poem 
eloBes with the foUowing passage: — 

THB CONSTANCY OF NATURE. 

<Bai wheream I! Mj path ia lost. I find 
Myself alone on wild and rocky ground: 

f^yyiiiMia and hedge-rows all are left behind; 
Ho trace of human life or toil is found ; 

But rude, uncultured hills about me stand. 

And basalt piles wait for the sculptor's hand. 

The torrent from the moontain'a melted anow, 
Voama OTer rodca, and roots of trees laid bare^ 

And pours its waters in the dell below ; 

While o'er the desolate place, in the lone air. 

The eagle hangs^ with outspread wings, on high. 

And knits the savage landscape to the sk j. 

Kb winds can hither waft the faintest sound 
Of human joys or cares. Alone I seem. 

And yet am not alone. Thy arms surround 
Thy child, maternal Nature ! 'Twas a dream 

Of human woes that led me far astray ; 

But now thy presence drives my fears away. 

Aom thee I drink once more a pnrer life ; 

The hopes of youth reyive within my breast 
The minda of men, in a perpetual strife, 

Revolve from age to age, and find no rest; 
While nature, in unfading youth and beauty. 
Obeys one everlasting rule of duty. 

ITpon her constant bosom, ever green, 
Beneath her sky of never-fading blue, 

Lived all the generations who have been, 

And still her children find her fresh and new« 

And the same sun that, o'er some Qrecian hill. 

Homer beheld, is shining on us still I' 

In his lyrical ballads and romances, Schiller rises above the 
didactic and descriptive style. ^ The Cranes of Ibycus/ and the 
' Fight with the Dragon/ may be especially noticed as instances of 
graphic metrical narratives inspired with noble purposes. Schil- 
ler was an interesting man, a philosopher, an historian, and a 
critic, as well as a poet. He has often been spoken of in a collec- 
tive style, rather than criticised distinctly as a poet. For this 
reason, perhaps, several of his poems, if strictly examined as pro* 
ductions of art, will be found inferior to the general estimate of 
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Schiller^s gemns, and deficient in Bimplidty-, graphic clearness, a&d 
variety. Mr Caklyle has ohserved that in the general pnuse of 
this poet some of his particular merits have been overlooked. 0& 
the other side, it may be said that the poet's character has shed i 
lustre over his writings, which must fade in some degree when we 
review them critically.* Are his dramas, laying aside their poetic 
beauties and good sentiments, excellent as dramatic productions? 
Are his lyrics pure and clear in their style? Such are the ques- 
tions which must be answered, in order to form a tme estimate of 
Schiller as a poet. In his personal character he displayed fine 
qualities. His aspirations in literature were noble and benevolent. 
He regarded poetry especially as something far better than i 
trivial amusement — as the companion and cherisher of the best 
hopes and affections that can be developed in human life. In E« 
^ Song of the Bell ' and other poems of similar tendency, he gave 
examples of pure poetry associated with the highest interests in 
a style which, if it had found successful followers, would kve 
elevated the poetical literature of Grermany above the rank vhicii 
it now occupies. 

But, since the days of Goethe and Schiller, the movement is 
German poetry has been on the whole retrograde, and few recent 
productions can claim particular notice. It is impossible to de- 
scribe here all the contemporaries and successors of Schiller who 
have written pleasing verses, but have not produced poems of 
remarkable originality. A few selections will be sufficient to show 
the want of distinct character and interest in many modem yem- 
fiers. Though poetry is so far an object of taste, that the criticijia 
of any writer may appear arbitrary to some readers, there are rdej 
for the formation of judgment which are founded in nature, id 
have been approved by impartial public opinion. The compara 
tively few poetical works which have been marked and preserved 
as classical productions, will be found generally to possess three 
nnited qualities — ^power of imagination, beauty of style, and in- 
teresting import. In the last of these qualities recent Gennac 
poetry is peculiarly deficient, as several of the following briei 
notices wiU show. 

JoHANN Heinrich Voss (1751-1826) was fer more respectable 
as a self-educated man, and a translator of Homer and Virgil, than 
as an ori^boal poet. He delighted in writing descriptions of 
homely and commonplace objects, such as fowls in a fiirmyard, or 
even household cats, in long and tedious hexameter verses. In 
this style he produced a domestic idyl, * Luise,' which was received 
by some with admiration, but by others with laughter. A fev 
lines, describing a pic-nic party, will give an idea of its veiy 
homely character: — 
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< Then spoke the mother, full of care and bustle : — 
<* Hans^ bring the kettle ; here we'll light the fire 
Where the cool wind will drive the smoke away. 
Where shall we sit ? Here, under this old beech, 
This good old family tree, whose rind is marked 
With all our names I How large the letters grow ! 
This moss about the roots is like a pillow. 
Pleasantly sounds the plashing of the lake. 

Now, children, gather wood to boil the kettle ; 
Who would have pleasure, must have trouble too ; 
* He that would be a fish, must not fear water ! ' 
I know a fountain pure, and sweet, and cold ; 
Around its brink, tliey say, the fairies dance ; 
Thence I will draw the water. From this day 
We'll give it a new name— i/ui8d'« Spring T* 

The Terses of Friedmch MAirrasoN (1761-1831) seldom rise 
above mere description and sentiment, bnt are sometimes pleas- 
ing, as in the following specimen : — 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

< I long to see once more, before I die^ 

The fields in which I wandered when a chil^, 
Where all the happy dreams of opening life 
Around me hovered. 

The rill, with banks of violets, that flowed 
Among the alders which my father planted. 
Would give me greater pleasure Uum the sight 
Of classic rivers ; 

And that low hill, crowned with a linden-tree, 
Where, round and round, with hands together claspe<7, 
I and my playmates ran, would tell me more 
Than Alpine mountidns !' 

Gaudenz Salis (1762-1834) was also a descriptive versifier, in 
some respects superior to Matthison. Many names present them- 
selves here, such as Neuffeb,Neubeck, Kosegabten,Blumauer, 
GoTTEB, Baqgesen, and Thummel — all poetical writers of medio- 
crity. There are some good traits of nature in the verses of L. H. 
GoCKiNG (1748-1828), and in the songs of Matthias Claudius 
(1740-1815), which stiU preserve a place in the popular memory* 
Several of the versifiers thus briefly noticed were associated with 
y DBS, burger, and the Brothers Stolberg, as partisans of a national 
school of poetry. 

Other writers endeavoured to revive a classical style of poetry^ 
but with Uttle effect. Augustus Wilhelh Schlegel was more 
worthy of fame for his tact and taste as a translator, especially of 
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Shakspearo, fAma as an origixuil poet. His antique drama, ' Ion,' 
like the ' Alaroos * of his brother, possesses no true interest for 
modem times. Friedrich Sghlegel ^vnrote several el^ant poems: 
but his fame rests on his great services as an historian of litera- 
ture. The unfortunate poet, Friedrich Holderlin (1770-1843\ 
reproduced, in a style often marked with clearness and beauty, the 
ideas and images of antique Greek poetry. His character pre- 
sented an extreme instance of the results of visionary speculation : 
for not only in his verses, but in his smous opinions, he rejected 
the religion, the mumera and customs, and the literature of lus 
native country, and attached himself td the ancient Grecians, whom 
he regarded as the models of mankind. Holderlin fell into a con- 
dition of intellectual debility, in which he lived for the long space 
of forty-one years. Ernst Schulze (1789-1817) was remarkable 
chiefly for the melody of his language ; but devoted HimaAif to i 
melancholy and mcHiotonous strain of sentiment, Haital to the pro- 
duction of vigorous poetry. Afier losing, by early death, the 
young lady on whom he had placed his affections, he devoted his 
imaginative reveries to immortalise her name — Cecilia — ^in a long 
poem containing twenty cantos. 

In melody of versifioition, Friedrich Ruckert (1789) is supe- 
rior to all his contemporaries ; but his numerous poems show that 
want of distinct interest which is found in many recent productions 
in verse. Ruckert is not only a poet, but also an enthusiastic 
Oriental student, and has made the German language flow in the 
metres and styles of the Persian poets with remarkable £Eu;ilitT. 
He has also succeeded in didactic verse, giving the maxims of the 
ancient Brahmins of India in a laconic style. He accepts and ver- 
sifies the legends of many foreign countries, as if his native land 
was worn out as a poetical subject, and could supply no more 
materials on which to exercise invention. This partiality for 
foreign subjects is found in a great part of recent German poetrj. 
though lately political and patriotic lyrics have become fiishioc- 
able. The merit of Riickert's poems is so often confined to thei 
external form, that many of them will not bear translation; bot 
the following lines may give some idea of their flowing style :— 

A poet's UTOPIA.. 

^I long to build a city fair 
Under heaven's serenest air, 
Elmbosomed in a blooming wood. 
And laved by some transparent flood ; 
The focus whence life's gladdening beam 
Through all the land should freely stream; 
Where life, as in a circle flowing, 
From centre to circumference going. 
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TThence to the middle-pout again 
Should flow as livers to the main. 
Within the midst a kingly hand 
Should hold in unity tlie land, 
A king with nohles round hira spread, 
Idke blossoms round a rose's head ; 
While tkrough the Idsgdom every -acnil 
Should flfaare the glory of the whole, 
<3oBteDted but a loaf to be 
ISpoD. a healthy, blooming tree. 
^Wsp the throne a blessing streaming. 
O'er the land the king's smile beamings 
Joy to every home is bringing; 
Labour bears his burthen singing ; 
Por every one throughout the land 
Gives every one a helping hand. 
Each is happy in his part; 
The reaper sings with merry heart, 
And from the &rone a lustre shines 
Upon the dresser of the vines. 
Then the gentle arts shall come, 
And m my city find their home, 
Not dwell in dull seclusion lobe, 
Bat i& the streets aiid round the 

throne. 
As friends of every one, shall stand. 
And throw their magic o'er the land. 
And not to please a pedant's taste 
The artist shall his labour waste, 
But in the people's gladdened eyes 
Find his labours' richest prize. 
There shall music's temple rise, 
And fill with harmony the skies ; 
And palaces, where art divine 
Hakes earth in heavenly colours shine. 
The poets shall not tell their tales 
To moonlit woods like nightingales, 
Nor give the cheerful lyric strain 
To old-world fables dull and vain, 
Of knights and saints in ancient days, 
Nor fill with idle dreams their lays; 
But in the city bards shall dwell, 
By king and people honoured well ; 
And poetry, no idle art. 
Shall cheer the universal heart. 
There one shall show, with tragic hand. 
The hero's death for Fatherland; 
Another, with a comic graces 
Will i^w the pe<^ple their own &c^ 
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And lyric poets witii ihe lay. 
Shall gladden everj festive day.' 

Augustus von Platen (1796-1835) resembled liis fi^end 
HUckert in his partiality for foreign themes, and in the care with 
which he polished the style of his poems. He professed a contempt 
of his native comitry, and celebrated the beauty of Rome, Yenict, 
and Naples. If the human interest of his poems bad equaDed 
their finish and graceMness, they would be excellent productions: 
but the chief merit of Platen consists in his imitation not only of 
the metres, but also of the style and spirit, of old classical poets 
especially Horace. The following is a translation of a poeia 
founded on an anecdote in the life of a great painter : — 

LUCA SIONORELLI. 

* 'Twas at the houi; of evening prayer — 

The painter from his easel rose, 
And gazed upon the picture there — 

How lifelike every aspect glows ! 

Hark ! — what can mean these suddoti cries ? — 

A pupil comes with hasty tread. 
Enters the painter's roomy and sighs, 

** Master, your only son is dead ! 

** Alas ! his beauty brought hifi'doom ; 

He fell beneath a rival's hand. 
And yonder, in the minster's gloom, 

The praying monks around him stand.** 

Then Luca cried — ^** Oh, misery I 

Thus have I lived, and toiled in vain ! 

Tliis moment takes away from me 
The fruit of all my labour's pain I 

** What care I that my paintings' glow 

With joy Cortona's people hail? 
Or that Orvieto's church can show 

My ' Judgment^' making gazers pale I 

** Nor fame, nor laurels round my brow, 
Can bind this wound, and heal my smart;. 

Thy last) best consolation now. 
Bestow on me, beloved art !" 

Straight to the church the master went — 
He shed no tears — he said no more — 

His pupil, guessing his intent^ 

Beside lum bruSbi and palette bore. 
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fie steps into the minster. See ! 

From many a shrine his paintings gleam : 
The monks their funeral litany 

Chant by the lamps' undying beam. 

He gazes on the beauteous dead ; 

Then all night in that solemn place 
He sits, with colours near him spread, 

To paint the dear boy's sleeping face. 

He sits and paints beside the bier, 

With father's heart and painter's skill. 

Till morning dawns — ** I have him Jiere — 
Bury the corpse whene'er you will."' 

Adalbert von Chamisso (1781-1839) was by birth a French- 
man, whose parents left France daring the Kevolution. Adalbert 
attended a Russian expedition to the Arctic circle, and after his 
return, resided at Berlin, and gave his attention to literature. He 
-wrote a well-known fantastic romance, which contains some traits 
of his experience as an exile, under the title of ^ Peter Schlemihl.' 
His poems show a partiality for gloomy topics. 

The national tone of German poetry has been sustained by 
LiUDWio Uhland (1787) in many romances and ballads, marked 
by very simple diction, which may be placed among the most 
natural and genuine poetry, though not of the highest order, 
which recent years have produced. Indeed these ballads so 
fairly represent the character of a large department of German 
poetry, that one of considerable length may claim a place here: — 

TOUNO BOLAND. 

* The lady Berta in the cave, deplored her bitter lot ; 
Her darling Roland, glad and brave, was playing near the spot. 

''King CharleSy my honoured brother still! alas, I fled from 

thee! 
For love I left thy princely court, and thou art wrqth with me. 

''Oh, Milon ! oh, my husband dear! the waters swallowed thee — 
For love I left all other joys ; yet love has fled from me ! 

'< Come hither, Roland, darling boy, I'll clasp thee to my heart y 
My love, my pride is all in thee— my sole delight thou art ! " 

King Charles, within the gilded hall, sat down to royal fare, 
And waiters served up rosy wine and dainty dishes there. 

And every heart was gladdened there with music bold and 

brave: 
Alas ! the music could not cheer the lonely forest-cave I 
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And in the palace onter-oourt tat begj^ars Wthe aii4 gay. 
Who loved &r mwe the meat and diink than all the minstrelsf 
play. 

The king looked through the open door upon the beggars there; 
And from the ragged crowd came forth a stripling bold and fair. 

The boy was clad in motley rags, but had a noble face ; 

He pufihed his way among the crowd, to reach the dining-place. 

He stepped into the princely hall as careless as in play. 
Thence took a dish of dainty meat, and cai'ried it away. 

Then thought the king, ''a daring trick ! " as on the boy he gazed; 
But silently he let him go — his courtiers were aniazed. 

A little while had passed awsfy — again t)>e boy eaiae iip^ 
Even to the place where sat the king, and seized the royal cvif. 

"Ha!^ cried the king, ''the trick is bold, yon little daring' thing!" 
But Boland held the golden cup, and looked up at tlie 



The king, at firs^ looked dark enough, then laugked ia mem 

mood — 
*< Ton walk into my gilded hall as if into a wood. 

* Tou take the dainty dishes, boy, like appiem from a tre^ 
And wine as you wonld wator take from asy fecuilaua iree I " 

" The country maid may water drink, on apples she may dine ; 
My mother must have royal fare, and drink the rosy wine.'* 

''Hal is she, then, a noble dame? Whrnre Inrea die! — UH me 

where ; 
She has a castle, I suppose, and many servants there ? 

'^Tell me, who is her chamberlain? who is her butler, tell ?** 
** My right hand is her chamberlain ; my left hand serves as well' 

*Who is the warder on her tower f* **My eyes have that em- 
ploy." 

* Who is the minstrel of her court?" "My month,** replied i? 

boy. 

* Your lady has a servant brave, in motley livery dight ; 
For like a rainbow is your dress, you little, daring wight. 

''Sure such a noble dame as yours the king must long to see- 
Three gentlemen, and ladies too^ this lady bring to me I ** 

Young Eoland, with the golden cup, walked quickly frt)m tk 

court, 
And knights and ladies followed him — (the king wonld have \^ 

sport). 
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Then in a Utile time, retnined; the knights and ladies came. 
And with them walked into the conrt the royal, banished dame. 

'Good heaven! who comes !*' tho king exclaimed in strange!/ 

altered mood ; 
'^ And have I mocked in open hall mj own — the royal blood ! 

''Good heaven ! my sister Berta, pale, in pilgrim's mantle gray, 
To come into my royal court in beggarly array l** 

Then Berta, speechless, faint, and pale, beside his feet fell down ; 
The royal anger rose again, his forehead wore a frown ; 

And Berta kneeled upon the ground amid the gazing ring. 
While Roland, with a fearless brow, said ^ Uncle" to the king. 

« 

Then spoke tlie king with milder tone, '^Rise, Berta! tremble not I 
Since, for the sake of this brave boy, our quarrel is foi^ot ! " 

Then up rose Berta in her joy, ^ Thanks, brother 1 thanks ! " said 

she; 
''And this brave boy shall pay you well for all your grace to me ! 

"For he shall grow up like the king, a hero in his day, 

And banners many-coloured bring from vanquished lands away ; 

''Shall take the spoils from many kings, with strong and daring 

hand, 
And riches, honour, and renown, win for his mother-land ! ** * 

GusTAvns Schwab (1792) may be named as one of many asso- 
ciates of Uhland who have celebrated in their ballads the local 
traditions of their native country. Such ballads, having some 
popular associations, have been received with &vonr in Germany, 
but haTB little of general and permanent interest. We know not 
where to look for a German poet who gives the traits of real life 
amoog the people, and especially the peasantry, of his country, 
in the style of George Crabbe or Robert Burns. 

The -writers of patriotic songs may be mentioned next to 
Uhland^s school of poetry, with which they are connected by 
their national tone. Among these, none have equalled the martial 
lyrics of MORITZ Arndt (1769), which are clear and spirited, and 
may be truly called * songs for soldiers.' But the celebrated glee 
of ' Fatherland,' by the same writer, is m(»-e worthy of a lasting 
Natation. A few verses will show its character: — 

FATHERLAND. 

* Where is the Oerman's f^ktherlandl 
Xs't Flnssia, or the Swabian land! 
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Where by the Bhine the grapes are g^wingf 
Or where the Baltic waves are flowing t 

^OhnolOhnol 
Far wider is our Fatherland !*' 

Where is the German's Fatherland! 

Declare to us where is that land. 

Is it the soil of William Tell f 

** That land, that people please me well ; 

But no ! Oh no ! 
Far wider is our Fatherland !" 

Where is the German's Fatherland ! 
Declare to us where is that land. 
^ As far as 'neath the spreading skies 
Our Germaji hymns to God arise — 

All that wide land. 
Brave brothers, call our Fatherland ! 

** All Germany we call our own ! 
May God behold it from his throne ; 
And give to all who in it dwell 
True hearts to love and cherish well 

All this wide land — 
All Germany, our Fatherland !'*' 

Among patriotic poets, Theodob KoBNERmust not be forgottei. 
He was bom at Dresden in 1791, and after receiving, a £Eivourab}e 
education, resided at Vienna, where he wrote witK remarbible 
facility several dramatic pieces entitled 'Zriny,' 'Hosamnnd. 
'* Hedwig,* and ^ Expiation.' His circumstances and prospects wep. 
flattering, but he sacrificed them in favour of what he believed to 
be the sacred interest of his country. Leaving his pleasant studies, 
he joined a troop of volunteers, and animated his comrades br 
his martial songs, of which the most remarkable, ^ The Song (>! 
the Sword,' was written only a few hours before the young poet ? 
death. He was shot during a skirmish with an ambuscade n 
August 1813. His name is remembered with affection in E' 
native country. Maximilian Schenkendorf (1783-1819) wroi? 
several patriotic lyrics, which may be ranked with Aradt's songs. 

The only novelty of any importance in poetry during late yeaR 
is found in the political songs of Hebwegh, Hoffmann, and othtr 
versifiers. But these lyrics are more remarkable as signs of poli- 
tical tendencies than as poetical productions. Their tone is gent- 
rally violent, and expresses the impatience of young minds, wbo 
have no faith in any gradual and pacific progress of liberty ao^ 
social improvement, and who therefore write martial songs, ani 
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proclaim the necesBity of civil war. It is certainly a Beriom sign 
of the times, that the minds of a yery latge nmnber of educated 
young men in Germany are entirely alienated from all the insti- 
tutions, both civil and religious, of their native land. In our own 
coimtry, where fair means of discussion on all public questions 
are abundant, it appears as a mere degradation of poetry to 
employ it in political declamations ; but in Germany, the censor- 
sliip of the press seems to have impelled many to write songs on 
topics which should be discussed in newspapers. Among the 
-writers of these lyrics, few have shown poetical talent of any value. 
IFsKDiMAND Fbeiugbath (1810) has written two volumes of 
miscellaneous poems ; but many of them contain little more than 
descriptions of foreign scenery, while only a few. like the following, 
unite social interest with poetical imagination: — 

GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 

*I cannot leave the busy strand! 

I gaze upon you standing there, 
And giving to the sailor's hand 

Tour household furniture and ware. 

Men from their shoulders lifting down 

Baskets of bread, with careful hand, 
Prepared from German com, and brown 

From the old hearth in Fatherland; 

Black Forest maids, with sunburnt faces. 

Slim forms, and neatly-braided hair. 
Come, each within the shallop places 

Her earthen pitchers aU, with care. 

These vessels carried oft to fill 

At the familiar village spring. 
When by Missouri all is still. 

Visions of home will round them clinsr* 

The rustic well, with stones girt round. 
The low stone wall they bended o'er. 

The hearth upon the famUy ground. 
The mantelpiece with all its store — 

All will be dear, when, in the West, 
These pitchers deck the log-hut lone ; 

Or when reached down, that some brown guest 
May quench his thirsty and travel on. 

Tired in the chase, the Cherokees 

Will drink from them on hunting ground ; 

No more, from glad grape^leaning, these 
Shall come with German vine-leaves crowned 1 
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Wlij^ wtiidevei% mwi yon iMfre jMor kadt 
The fieckervaie hae wine aad oorm i 

Tall fin ia oar Black Forest stand ; 
In Bpeasart Bounds the Alports hon^ 

'Mid foreign woods you'll long* in vain 

For your paternal mountains green, 
7or DeutscUandf s y ^ow fields of gni% 

And hills of vines with purpls shcsmt 

The vision of your olden time. 

Of all yon leave so &r behind. 
Like some old legendary rhyme. 

Will rise in dreams, and haunt your ound. 

The booiknan caUs—depart m peaee 1 
God keep you, man, and wife, and child ! 

Joy dwell with you, and £Mt increase 
Tour rice and maize in yonder wild !' 

Count Aueespekg, Geibel, DmoELSTEDT, Beck, and Hau 
may be mentioned as poetical writers who have enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. Many other names might be added here, 
and some of them perhaps are not inferior . in value to several 
which have been noticed; but the popularity of recent poetry 
has depended so much upon accidental excitements and temporarr 
tastes, that, in 'giving a full account of poetical ITteratore dmiiig 
the last ten years, it would be necessary to mentTon many pro- 
ductions which vriJl probaUy be soon forgotten. This section 
may, however, be extended by a brief notice of one poetical 
writer whose style is peculiar. Leopold Schefeb (1784) is one 
of the few who have gained popularity by didactic verse. 1£> 
' Layman^s Breviary ' and ^ Vigils ' contain the doctrines deriT^J 
from philosophical speculations, many of which would be coc- 
demned as extravagant and visionary by an English judgment. 
They are, however, occasionally interspersed with didactic passage 
in which good lessons are conveyed in an enthusiastic style, as in 
the following lines: — 

A PLAIN ANSWER. 

< *<This dull, dark strife with uniTlumined souls^ 
Ending not with the day, but every raom 
Afresh returning for another day — 
Such warfiire makes at last the noblest mind 
Heavy and hopeless. Earnestly I wish. 
'Twere done, that I might rest, and silent be ! " 
So speak you. But distinguish well the tmth« 
The conflict is not gloomy. Orieved you see 
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Aronnd yoa bnt a doll distracted honse'y 

The old fatse world yriik ewH deeds^ vrr&og wovdis^ 

Heavily pressing on all noble minds. 

The confiict is right clear, in daylight waged. 

With Inrightness ever pressing on the gloom I 

Nor kr your conflict with irrationals 

(Worn all would wiser be, and every one 

Has ftwiifefcies for better — ^wiaer— growing)-; 

8ee^ then, year only conflict ia with men^ 

And yo»r sole strife is to defenl and teadi 

The unilhiminedy whoy witboat socb car^ 

Must perish. Every unenlightened man 

Commends himself to you, even as your cluld. 

How easily for him and for yourself 

Life's burthen may be lightened, by your wor& 

Opening the spring of truth in his own bresist, 

Ajid cleansing out the roots of all his errors ; 

Destroying, even with a single word, 

A coming harvest of injurious weeds! 

If, then, the Better never must grow weary. 

But always think of better, %nd fulfil it. 

How shall the Wise be weary of his iaak 

To show the right, and for the truth contend? 

How shaH the heart of the good man grow weary,. 

Though hand and tongue are worn out in his work ? 

And how can gentleness be ever weary? 

(For all tme love is gentle, felling on 

Men's souls as sentfe rains i^n the earth). 

How ean you eW grow weary of the tnith I 

Weary of gemtleneas and gemxiKe love t 

Be firm and happy, therefore^ im tbe strife ! 

And keep love in your heart all life's day hmgy 

Till like the eternal stara its beams are spread.' 

The impossibility of noticing here all the writers of verse who 
iave gained temporary reputations from the beginning of Goethe's 
career to the present time, is at (mce explained by the fact, that 
rlieir number would amount to two or three hundred* Perhaps 
:Iie name of LuDWia I., ex-king of Bavaria, should be added 
:o the above notices of minor poets; btrt the king will be re- 
nembered rather for his munificent patronage of artists than on 
tccount of the three or four volumes of his smooth and amiable 
rerses which have been^pnblished. Among these- poems we find a 
icries of epigrams addiessed to * the seventeen best artists of Ba- 
raria, ;* such men as ComelinS) Schnorr, Kanlbach, and Schwan- 
lialer — ^a pleasing instance of royalty payii^ homage to genius. 
3n the general merit of the king's verses we may accept his own 
udgment, as given in an epigram addressed to himself: — 
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< Of all your Tenes, few would have been read. 
Had you not worn a crown upon your head.* 

Yet in one point of view these poems are noticeable. A mels- 
choly tone pervades them : the writer predicts a general decay (>: 
poetry and other imaginative pleasures ; he feels that the life a>: 
interest of old times cannot be revived, and, at the same time, is no- 
able to keep pace with the movements of llie present age. This i; 
the condition of many other minds. Among the unpoetical featories 
of our time, the ex-king especially notices * railways, * as destine: 
to spread prose, dulness, and civil equality over the whole woild:- 

* The sa3ring that the world must end in smoke 
* Seems true in these last days of steam and coke. 
When the loud engine^ on the iron railsy 
O'er ancient ties and sympathies prevails. 
Homeless, and counting love of home a dream. 
From land to land we pass in clouds of steam. 
For ever on the same, dull, level ground. 
With universal sameness ail around.' 

It must be admitted that the old scenery of German poetry, ciz- 
sisting of ruined castles, abbeys, the annour and costumes of cL- 
valry, and other relics of the Middle Ages, seems to be worn oc 
while few attempts to introduce new features have been success&l 
It must require some time before the old traditional and poetiii 
sympathies which have belonged to undisturbed nature — the se& 
the mountains, legendary valleys, and gray remains of antiquitr- 
become firmly attached to rails, locomotives, and stations. TK 
human heart does not always move in accordance with the mini 
Our own Poet of the Lakes does not love to think of Amblesd: 
as ' a station,' and would not share in the enthusiasm (perhaps aic- 
ficial) with which Count Anersperg, a modem Austrian poet, thi- 
celebrates railwavs: — 

STEAH. 

* I hear sad hymns, and downcast faces see — 

Our prophet-bards have had a boding dream, 
A mournful vision of dear poetry 

For ever banished from the earth — ^by steam. 

What ! had your crooked roads, then, such a grace. 
That long, straight lines must grieve a poet's eye ! 

Is just five miles an hour the poet's pace ? 
And must not Pegasus attempt to fly! 

Out with your coach, as in a happier day. 
Harness agun your galled and spavined team 

(But keep within the old rutis all the way), 
And chase the goddess borne away by steam ! 
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Or take a boat, and row well (if you can) 

After a steamer on the swelling sea» 
And never murmur though the waterman 

Can tell you nothing of your poetry. 

Or man a ship, and every random gust 
Sent from the wind-god catch within your rag, 

As gladly as a beggar some stale crust 
Takes with a bow, and drops into his bag. 

Or, if 'tis calm, 'twill quite poetic be 
There, as if ice-bound, on a summer's day — 

Perhaps a dolphin rising from the sea 
Of poetry may something have to say; 

While I, along the vine-clad, rocky Bhine, 
On a black swan, the steamer, proudly swim, 

And lifting up a cup of golden wine, 

Sing loudly human art's triumphal hymn ; 

And gladly celebrate the master-hand 

That seized the fire-flame, like Prometheus old, 

And, through the black shaft 'mid the grassy lanc^ 
Dragged up the iron from Earth's rocky hold : 

And gave command to both — ** Ye shall not rest 
Till striving man is from his bondage free; 

Go, fire, and bear man's burthens, east and west^ 
And, wheels of iron, on his errands flee ! " 

See how they go, with thunder, through the land — 
Beneath the steam-clouds heavy masses flee ; 

So marches on an elephantine band. 
With towers and battlements, to victory. 

See, from his seat beneath the shady tree, 

The village patriarch from his sleep arise. 
And throwing up his nightcap hastily, 

Share in his grandsons' rapture and surprise I 

And, 'mid some fears, he hopes for better days, 
For which, in youth, he ventured in the fight — 

" May this new power," the village patriarch prays^ 
** Establish Fatherland and freedom's right ! " ' 



THE DRAMA. 



It may be concladed, from the description of Goethe^s genius 
eady given, that he had no ambition to produce any popular 
ting dramas. His * Tasso ' (1790) has no good qualities for the 
ge, but is a poem of psychologiciEd interest, founded on a simple 
mt — ^a dispute between Tasso the poet, and Antonio, a courtier 
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employed by Duke Alphonso. FVom thia diBpnto tiue writer d^ 
rives a useful lesson, which is conveyed to die leadra: in an elegais 
style. We learn from the errors of Tasso that tiie man endowed 
with poetical genius cannot live happily if he cnliivates only hi 
imagination, neglecting to exercise patience, self-poaaession, and 
sound judgment Go^e^s representation of the t eh-ticm existiDg 
between the unfortonatie Tasso and his patnm Alphonso, di&n 
very much from tiiat given in the indignsBt stanns of ' ChUde 
Harold.' 

One of the {kvownte niaxinifi of oar author was, that a poet. 
like every other artist, for his due and true development, needs 
education; and this truth is illustrated in the drama now before 
us. In his correspondence with Zelter the musician, the anthoi 
gives us the following observations, which deserve consideration:— 
'To have cultivated our natural gifts in an artist-like mann^ 
remains one of our most satisfactory feelings; but, at tlie present 
time, it has a greater merit than in former days, when b^giimeis 
still believed in such things as sdhoolsy rules, and mastership, and 
modestly submitted themselves to the grammar of their art and 
science, of which the youthful aspirants of our day will not hear 
a word. Our artists have for thirty years been xmder the illii5i<Ki 
that a natural genius can form itself, and a swarm of passionate 
amateurs encomnge them in this idle notion. A hundred times 
have I heard artists boast that " they owed everything to tfew- 
selves.^'' 1 generally listen to this with patience; but sometimes 
I am provoked to add, '* Yes; and the result is jnst what mi^ 
be expected.^' What, let me ask, is a man in and of himself? ' 

The lesson of the drama is this — ^tliat the poet cannot fuldl 
his duty by cultivating merely his imagination^ however splendid 
and powerful it may be. Like all other men who would be good 
and great, he tnust exercise patience and moderation, must lean 
the value of self-denial (a virtue better styled self-possession, 
must endure hardships and contradictions of the real world, coo- 
tentedly occupy ttis place, with its pleasures and its pains, as i 
part in the great whole, and patiently wait to see the element d 
beauty and brightness which flows from his mind win its way 
through the obstacles presented by human society. All this greai 
lesson is deduced from a trivial circumstance — a dispute between 
Tasso, the fervid poet, and Antonio, the cool, correct, and prudent 
gentleman. The drama opens with a scene in the duke^s gsurden at 
Bdriguardo, where the princess and her oompanion, LieoiiOTa, are 
engaged in entwining wreaths of flowers, with which ihey deck 
the busts of Virgil and Ariosto. Of counse, dnring this oocupt- 
tion of their hands their tongues are not silent; and in the cun^ 
of their pleasant conversation; Leonora gives an CTodleitt descdp- 
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tion of 4iie poet vhose gednns breatSies «rioliantmait over the 
scene: — 

THX€0B01iATI0ir OF TAS80. 

^LeonorcL, His eye twaroe Be^ns to tsiry on the earth ; 

His ear neoehpies all nature's harmonies ; 

And all ihat lile and historjr can give 

Is treasared up in his capacious breast. 

Sis mind collects the scattered ti^b of light; 

His 8«al eon animacte the lifeiess clay. 

Things that to ns seem common he exalts, 

And what we prize, to him semns vanity. 

Thus m a magic circle wanders on 

^nds wondrous man, and draws ns after him ; 

Seems to i^roach ns, yet remains apart ; 

And often seems to fix his gaee upon us, 

Whfle c^irits, in our likeness, stand before him. 

(Alphonso enters.) 
JLlpTwnso, I see& for Tasso, and he is not here. 

Can yon give me no tidings of our poet? 
JPrinceas. I saw but little oi him yesterday : 

To-day I have not caught a glimpse of him. 
A. Iphonso, 'Tis his old fault ; he cleaves to solitude: 

And I forgive Inm when he shuns the crowd 

Of idle men, and with himself converses ; 

But cannot praise his wisdom when he shuns 

The true and cordial circle of his friends. 
JOeonora, If I mistake not^ yon will change the tone 

Of yom: complaint ere long to cheerful praise. 

To-day I saw him, in the distance, walking. 

With book and tablets, writing now and then ; 

And a chance word he nttered yesterday. 

Seems to imply his work is almost done : 

He tarries but to change a few stray lines. 

And then to put complete into your hand 

An ofiering worthy of your gracious favour. 
^Iphonso, He shall be welcome when he brings the work. 

And give his mind a long, bright holiday. 

Even as my interest in his labour grows, 

Increases my impatience day by d£iy. 

He cannot end it, will not say "'tis done ! " 

But, ever-changing, for perfection striving, 

Puts out of reach the crown of all his toil. 
JPrincess. I cannot blame the modesty and care 

That lead him, step by step, to crown his work. 

The Muses must give favourable hours 

To fold so many labours into one. 

He longs to see his work a finished toholCf 

And not a string of fables to amuse 
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A while, then fall, like acattered words, asimder. 
Allow him time, good brother, for hiB work : 
That future times with us may share the joj, 
In patience we must let the work mature. 

AlphoMO. IkiiT sister, jon and I must act together. 
When I am hasty, you must temper me^ 
And when yon are too patient, I must urge : 
Thus we shall bring him to the hoped-for. dose. 
Then Fatherland and all the world shall wonder; 
And I shall have some portion of the fame^ 
And Taaso shall be led into the world. 
A noble man can never reach perfection 
Kept in a narrow circle. He must bear 
BoCh praise and blame, and find himself constrained 
To know himself by measuring with others. 
There solitude shall flatter him no more ; 
His foe will not, and his friend dare not spsre him. 
In the world's strife the youth puts forth his powers^ 
Finds what he is, and feels himself a man I 
Leonora, So you will finish all your work in him. 
One talent may unfold in solitude : 
In the world's stream a character is formed* 
Oh that his mind and temper, like his art, 
Inspired by your example, may be taught 
No longer to avoid the haunts of men. 
Lest his suspicions turn to fear and hate. 

Alphonso. He only dreads mankind who knows them not, 
And he who shuns men, easily mistakes them 
As Tasso does, and thus, by sure degrees. 
His noble mind is darkened and enslaved. 
Thus is he oft too anxious of my favour. 
And cherishes suspicion in his breast 
'Gainst many who would never do him wrong. 
If but a letter miss its way, a paper 
Be missing from its place, be thmks of treason, 
Of malice that would blast his happiness* 
Princess. Yes : but, my brother, we must not forget 
That from himself the man can never go ; 
And if a friend, while walking at our side, 
Stumbles and lames himself, we lend our hand 
To lead him gently on. 

AlpJtonso. But it were better 

If we could cure him, and with good advice. 
Hake him right sound again, and then proceed. 
But I will not, dear sister, be too hard; 
I only would instil into his mind 
Good faith and confidence in those about him. 
Oft, in the presence of the court, I give him 
Marks of my favour. To his long complaints 
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I }rieI4 attentioDy as I lately did 
Even when he fancied they had robhed his chamber. 
As we must put forth all cor faculties^ 
I exercise my patience upon Tasso ; 
And you will help me in the work, I know. 
Princess, I see our Tasso coming slowly on ; 

Sometimes he stands, as unresolved, a while ; 
Then hastens towards us — ^now he stays again. 

Alphonso, Disturb him not, if he is in his dreams. 
LeanorcL. No : he has caught a glimpse of us, and comes. 

(EtUer TA880, brUtging a book bound <n parOunmL) 
Tasso. I come, at last, to bring to yon a work 

Which I am half-ashamed to lay before yon. 
I know too well it still is incomplete. 
Although the tale seems ended. Twofold fear 
Has kept me hesitating; while I feared 
Lest I should place it at your feet imperfect, 
And lest my gratitude should tardy seem. 
Such as it is, receive it; His yours. 

(He give* the bock to Alpbonso.> 

A Iphonso. Tou bring me, Tasso^ with this gift delight^ 
And- make this beauteous day a festival. 
At last I hold it surely in my hand, 
And, in a certain sense, may call it mine. 
Tasso. If you are satisfied the work is done. 

The whole belongs to you in every way. 

When I regard the labour of my pen, 

I might declare, the work is surely mine : 

But when I ask what gives my Poesy 

All that it holds of inner worth and beauty, 

I do confess I have it all from you. 

Though nature gave to me the soul of song. 

How easily might contradicting fate 

Have hid from me the face of this fair world ! 

The poverty of parents might have cast 

A dismal gloom o'er all my youthful thoughts, 

And if my lips had opened but to sing^ 

A mournful elegy had issued forth. 

Accordant with the sorrows of my home. 

Tou raised me from that narrow sphere of life. 

Lightening my soul from cares, that, in full flow^ 

The soul of song might glorify my days ! 

All that I have your bounty gave to me. 

And, like a heavenly genius, you delight 

Through a poor mortal to reveal yourself! 

Alphonso. The beauteous crown, the poet's meed, I see 
Upon the forehead of your ancestor : 

(PoinUng to the bust qf Virgil.} 

Has chance or some good genius brought it here ! 
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MethinkB I hMT <dd Vii^ uyiag now: 

« WI17 deck, with verdant oonnuOs, the dead? 

My marble inuge is *donied enough. 

The living orawn beooBMB the living poet." 

^ALmoHflo hedum$ Ai««Mer,«0A« <di» the crown from VirgWs btuf. 
and ajBpTMcAev Tamo/ Ac «lq» 6adk.> 

Leonora. Why hesitate 2 Whoee hand bestows Uie crown I 

Tasso. How, after such a moment^ shall I live ! . 

Princess. You will allow me^ Tasso, the delight 

To tell you, without words, all-^-^dl I think. 

(M9 kimto down, wMle the Pkotobss plaeee the ^srown ufyon his head, 

and LxoNoaA aj^plandi.) 

Tasso. Oh take it off, ye gods ! and, glorified. 

There let it hang, suspended in the heavens, 

High, inaccessible I — ^let all my life 

Be a continual aiming at that mark 1 ' 

A bright wodd now expands itself before the poet, who sees 
all things coloured by the radiance of his own genius. Assured 
of the affectionate r^ard which the princess cherishes towards 
him, he feels restored to confidence and good-will. He is ready 
to embrace even his suspected foes. Bat though a splendid poet, 
he is still an uneducated man. He knows not how to make pru- 
dence the friend and suj^rter of genius. Whatever he does he 
must do as he writes poetry, by inspiration, disregarding the cold, 
harsh rules and habits of actual life. He forgets how many minds 
he has still about him not accordant with his own ; that all men 
are not just now in the glow of enthusiasm which he feels after 
the completion of his poem and his conversation with the princess. 
Determined to obey her desires, he resolves to make an offer of 
friendship to Antonio, the courtier, the politician, and the gentle- 
man. But what the poet does he must do quickly; no time can 
he allow for mutual esteem gradually and truly to unfold. Deli- 
beration, in the warmth of his passion, he feels to be an insnlt. 
Antonio^s mind is quite in another tone. He has not just come 
from a tender interview with a princess, but from the details of 
political arrangements with the prince. He receives the poet 
coldly, hesitates to return the bffer of friendship, and refuses the 
hand stretched out. Tasso^s feelings are outraged by this cold 
reception; and, after the interchange of some satirical remarks, 
the poet, who so lately vowed devotion to the princess, draws 
his sword upon her friend, when Alphonso steps forward and 
prevents the dud. 

*• The singular merit of this dramatic poem is this : that it is 
the firuit of genuine experience, adorned with the hues of a beau- 
tiful imagination, and clothed in classical language. It is a work 
written for ihefeu?: bat it sets the example of a style of poetryi 
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based «pon mlitf , vliiciL mxy be adiineased to tke ma*^. Some 
will regard tlie poet as a meitfy iinaginatiTe man; bat here the 
|M>et i^eaks, we kaswe no doabt, from trae ezperieaoe. ^Ti& tnie 
the work does not go veiy &r: it onlj aoquainti us with some 
of l^e iwcuiisiities and dangers to whidi the ooBstitotion of the 
poet^ mind and teraperament is liable — ^but so £ar as it goes, it 
is in the true dinetion. Let as only liave the Tanotts chanotera 
into winch famnan natare divides itself as trvlj and as beaatifally 
deecribed, -and that will he the 8oho(d of poetry whidk is wanted 
in these times; and the poet will again take his place, wheie he 
<m^bt to be, in the foremost cank of diose minds who enUgMea 
9xm1 goide the faaman race. The poet must be a man of observa- 
tion aad genial wisdom, not Bacrificing the ideal ezoellenoe which he 
luiBfl at in his oonTersation with the realities of homan life, ncnr, 
on die other hand, leaving the world of realities to indolge in the 
fii^bls of hm^instioB. The higher and more beautiftd senlaments 
d oar Batore, whioh acre Ib^tered by the deseriptaons of poetiy, 
are not intended to be thus immedktely gratified by n^lect of 
the '* stem realities of liflB,^' but by triumph over them.' * 

^Ipliigenie ' (1787) is a fine imitation of the arafcique Greek style; 
bnt is marked by few events, and contains no modem interest. 
* Egmont ' (1788) has aome pleasing scenes, but is deficient in 
sevecai respects as a drama. The * Natural Daughter ' (1804) was 
another &flnre, and several other pieces in the dramatic form may 
be described as containing some pleasant poetry and little dramatic 
interest. While Goethe vefnsed to write dramas lor Ihe people, 
the low playwright, Kotzbbue, found it ea^y to delight the public 
with ftivDloas productions. 

The violent teoe of Schiller's first tragedy, ^The Bobbers,' was 
not ori^nal, bnt was suggested by the style of several dramatic 
writers, of ^vhom Maxdouan KLiNaES (175^1831) was the mo^ 
remarkable. In the time when Schiller began to write, wildness 
and absurdity were esteemed as the chief characteristics of poetical 
genius. Klinger possessed these qualities in abundance. Wieland 
describes him as * a strange man, who walked about in Weimar in 
a very scanty and ragged suit of clothes,' and displayed a total 
neglect of hiis personal appearance, which some persons regarded as 
a proof of original genius. He wrote ^ev^al dismal and absurd 
tragedies whidi are beneath criticism. Afterwards he became a 
practical man, m the service of the Emperor of Kussia, and wrote 
novels to convey his views of human life, which were very gloomy. 
He is still remembered by the Germans as one of the heroes of 
their ' stormy period ' of intellectual excitement. 

* * The Splrtt of Ocimaa Poetry : * by Jos^ Gkwtick. (18ML) 
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Schiller gave to his diamatic works more movement and popular 
interest than can be fotmd in GK)ethe*B dramas; but yielded too 
much to the sentimental tone so prevalent in Grerman poetry. He 
maintained a noble principle respecting the moral influence of the 
stage; but brought forward his didactic purposes in a style inju- 
rious to dramatic interest. He often gave to his characters either 
an ideal virtue, or an unredeemed propensity to vice; thus showing 
that he was more acquainted with abstract qualities than with real 
life. 'liesco' (1782) was written in a better style than 'The 
Robbers,' and for this reason was less suited to please the low 
theatrical taste of the time. The manager of the theatre at Mann- 
heim would hardly believe that Schiller could condescend to write 
such a tame peace as * Fiesco/ deficient in all the points of consum- 
mate bad taste which the public required. ' Don Carlos * (1787), 
though defective in dramatic art, showed improvement in the poet*s 
ideas and style. ^ Wallenstein ' (1798) was the result of long and 
careful study, and won for the poet a universal reputation in his 
native land. It contains passages of grandeur and beauty; but 
when critically reviewed, it must be acknowledged that it is dis- 
figured by long digressions and other defects. 'Maria Stuart* 
(1799), * The Maid of Orleans ' (1801), and * The Bride of Messina ' 
(1803), were indebted to the fiune of * Wallenstein ' for a great part 
of their success; but the last of these three dramas is perhaps the 
highest specimen of the author^s poetic diction. ^ ' Wilhehn Tell* 
(1804) was the most popular of Schiller^s plays, and is still es- 
teemed by many readers as his best production. Here the love 
of liberty, which was so widely expressed in 'The Robbers,' 
appears in its true and refined character. But in this play, and 
indeed in all the dramas of Schiller, we find many instances of 
strained sentiments, and endeavours to produce merely theatrical 
effects. These &ults may be found perhaps in the following 
characteristic scene firom * Wilhelm Tell:' — 

THE DEATH OF GESSLEB. 

f Sgxnk I—The narrow pass qfKUssnacht On the rock Tbx.l appears, armed 

with a cross-bow.) 

'Along this closo defile the Vogt must ride : 
There is no other way to KUssnaoht. Here 
I end my work, for which the place seems made. 
This alder-bush will screen me from his view, 
And hence my arrow can be surely pointed. 
The rocky cleft will hinder all pursuers. 
Kow, Qessler, balance your accounts with Heaven — 
Tour latest hour has sounded. You must go I 

I once lived harmlessly, and only pointed 
My shafts against the creatures of the forest — 
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I thoaght not then of huriiDg human life : 

But you have driven from me all thoughts of peace ; 

Ay, y<M have changed the current in my veins 

To poison. When you forced the father's hand 

To point the shaft so near his darling hoy. 

You made me think of aiming at your hreast. 

Now, to defend my children and my wife 
I'll spend this shaft When last I drew the string, 
'Twas with a faltering hand, to strike the apple 
From my boy's head — then, while I prayed in vain 
That I, a father, might be spared that trial, 
I made a vow (within my secret breast 
Breathed deeply — God was witness of that vow) 
That the next target for my arrow, Gcssler, 
Should be thy heart! And now the vow I made 
In that dark moment of unuttered pain 
Bhall be fulfilled : it was a sacred oath. 



(A Marriage Froceuion, accompanied with tmttic, winde throvffh the 
defile. .... Armqart, a poor wmant comes with her ^ildren, and 
occupies the entrance qf (he past ) 

Frieaahardt. Make clear the path ! Away ! The Landvogt comes ! 

(T'ihh retires.) 

Armgart, The Landvogt comes! 

^Gksslbr, aUer^d by Rudolph, enters on horseback.) 
Oesder {to Rudolph). Say what you will, I am Ejng Albert's servant. 
And all my care is to obey his wishes. 
He did not send me to this stubborn land 
To soothe the people. No ! the question now 
Is this — who shall be ruler; prince or peasant! 
ArmgarL Now is the moment ! Now I press my daim ! 

(She approaches Gssslxr.; 
Cfeaaler. I did not bid the people to bow down 
Before the hat at Altorf as a jest : 
No ; but to bend the sinews in their necks, 
Which would not bow before their rightful lord. 
I used it as a wholesome discipline^ 
To keep in their unwilling minds the truth 
That I am master, and must be obeyed. 
Hudoiph, And yet the people have some ancient rights. 
Oessler. We have no time to talk about them now : 
There are more serious interests at stake. 
The Emperor's house must flourish : what the father 
Began so well, the son must not neglect. 
- This people is a stone upon our path. 
And must be moved, or else be trodden down. 

^Armoart kneels in the way b^ore GxbslxrJ 
A rmgart, Mercy, lord goremor ! Hear my petition ! 
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Gesaler, Woman, he^ dsr» 700 tims dbstnwt tb» 

Armgart, My lord f nj hvsbiiDd in a dMi|;«oii In 

All his poor orphans aeream for bread. Have OMrcy t 
Haye pity, gOTemar, on oar distress ! 

Budolph. What is yvar nanw t — vrho is yonr hosbaBi^ woiBaii ? 

Armgart. He was a peasant on the Rigi hills^ 

And mowed, for life, the scanty grass that grows 
Over the moutlis of fearful chasms and sides 
Of rocks, where even wild cattle dare not cHmb. 

Sudolph (to Oeasler), Good Heaven I a poor and miserable life ! 
I pray you let this wretched man be free : 
Whatever his transgression may have been, 
His life is a sufficient chastisement 

Tou shall be heard ; but this is not the place : 
Apply to us when we arrive at KUssnachL 
Armgart. No, no ! I will not move, sir, from this q;)ot 

Until my prayer is granted. Free my husband ! 
Six moons have o'er his dungeon passed away, 
And still he Jiies there, asidng f(M* a trial. 
Gesskr. Woman, no more of this. Make clear the path ! 
Armgart. Justice for me, my lord ! You are our judge 1 
The servant of the Emperor and of Gk>d : 
Perform your duty. If you have a hope 
That Heaven may listen to your prayers, hear mine f 
Oessler. Away, I tell you ! G^his audacious people ! 

^ARMSAar §eizes the reint qfhii hone.} 
Armgart. No, no, sir ! I have nothing now to lose. 
You go not through this narrow pass until 
My prayer is heard ! Ay, you may knit your brow. 
And roll your eyes in anger — I care not. 
I tell yon that we are so wretdied now, 
We care not for yonr fury ! 
Gessler. Woman, mo^e ! 

Or over you I soon shall find a way; 
/'Armgart geizei her ehiUtren, and (krme» Oiem in thepgRd^fbre Ctksslbk.^ 
Armgart. Ride on, then ! Here I lie with i£i my children. 
Now trample on us with yonr iron hoofs-; 
It will not be the worst deed you have done! 
Rudolph. Surely the woman^s mad f 

Armgart. For years youVe trodden 

Upon the Ihnperor's people in this land. 
Fm but a woman ; if I were a man, 
I wonld do something better — ^not lie here 
Down in the dost before yon: Now ride on f 

(The imaie of the toedcftng-partp 1$ heorij 
Gessler. Where are my servants ? Call my followers 
' To drag this wretched creature from the path ; 
Or I may do what I perhaps shall^rue. 
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RndtHfik. Your foSowers sra all detaned, mf kcd ; 
A marruige compoDj fiUa up the waj. 
Gesdev^ I see it— I have been too mild a ruler 

Over this people. Now I know my error. 
The cords to bind them must be stronger stilL 
I will break down these rude,, presumptnous minds : 
A new law shall be issued in the land. 

I win 

(An arrow strika Am. Be. jflatet hu hand an his heart) 

Ohy Heaven be merciful to me ! 
Rudolph. My lord X What sudden horror f Whence came that I 
Armgcert. He fiiHs — ^he dies ! Hie governor is slain I 
JUtdolph dismotmts. Haste— call forhdip! Ptosae the man! My 
lord^ 
€ioiiie8B your ans, and pray : your time m ^hort. 
€feaaler. That ma TelTs arrow ! 

fTBcii appeart on the mnmiU tfVie rocft./ 

TetL Ton know the marksman ! Seek not for another. 
Free are our hutsy and innoceiiee is safb^: 
The tyraat's hand shall vex our land na moref 

Little can be said in fayour of the dramatio'vnrkera who followed 
Lessing, €roethe, axkd Schiller. German geaiiifl has failed mrare 
renoarkably in the drama than in any other department o£ litera- 
tnre; and conseqoently, while some caterer» for the thealnGai 
taste have eodeavtMired to sapply the want of a national drama 
by reyiviog the tragedies of Sophocles, others hare filled the stage 
with esLtravagant spectacles, that the eye at least may he aonised^ 
while the heart and th^ nund are neglected. The naturai: ten- 
dency of a theatrical taste seems to be toward extrsvagance and 
£Eds6 excitement, and the effc^s of many writers who have at* 
tempted to blend mcoal and artistic excellence with dramatic inte* 
rest appear to^ have been wasted. Plaj:en said truly of the Ger- 
Boan drama dsuaag his time — *• Othsr theatres have decdinedr after 
enjoying a seaaon of reffpectiyi)ility, but ours was a fEulnre eiFen in 
its beginning.^ The national style of drama whid& Leasing had in- 
troduced, was degraded to commonplace m the writings o£Ifflaj9D 
and KcxrzEKTE. The name of Augxtstus Kotzebub (1761-1819) 
migjit be passed over in silence by all who care for the honour 
of Giezman Mterature;^ but the popularity which his prodndiaBa 
once enjoyed demands s(»ne notice. He wrote 211 dramatio 
pieces, generally worthless both in a poetic and a moml sense ; 
and their temp€»rary success can only be explataed by the thearr 
trical tiict of the author and the low condkioii of public taate,, 
which demanded mere novelty and excitement, and waa- careless 
of aU other qualities. The dxamas of MATTHAua ¥«N CoLLm 
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(1779-1824) rose above the frivolities of Kotzebue in purpose, 
but were deficient in action and interest. Heinsigh Eleist 
(1777-1811), a military officer, who died by his own hand, wrote 
dramas which display considerable, but imdisciplined talent. 
Zacharias Werner introduced a series of dramas, which he called 
' tragedies of fate ; * and Howald, Mullner, and Grillpabzer, 
wrote in a similar style ; but almost the best thing that can be 
said of these writers is, that for a time they drove the pieces of 
Kotzebue from the stage. The dramatic works of Platen, Bah- 
FACH, Oehlenschleoer (a Dane), Immermann, Julius Mosek, 
and Prutz, are more respectable than the pieces just mentioned; 
but have failed to maintain interest on the ^tage. In Grermany, 
even more distinctly than in England during the same period, a 
separation has taken place between the theatre and all respect- 
able literature. New pieces of scenery have been considered as 
of far more importance than poetical genius. Playwrights have 
found that a display of tinsel will serve their purpose better than 
solid gold ; and the admiration with which unmeaning operas and 
spectacles have been received, shows a state of public taste not 
essentially superior to that which prevailed even in the fifteenth 
century. A recent writer, R. C. Prutz, in his * History of the 
German Theatre,* speaks with some hope of the good effect which 
an improved national drama might exercise upon the people ; bat 
he reasons in a circle, as he admits that popular taste must be 
refined before such a drama can be supported. Nearly all that 
can be said either against or in favour of dramatic entertainments 
may be found in the clear and eloquent lecture delivered by the 
poet Schiller at Mannheim in 1784, and in the essay by Ignatius 
Wessenberg on the ' Moral Influence of the Stage.' The lecture 
is one of the best of Schiller's prose writings. Among the aign- 
ments which he employs in fitvour of theatrical representations 
we may notice the following, and leave the reader to weigh them 
against the one serious objection on which Wessenberg chiefly 
dwells. Schiller contends that ^ the natural thirst for intellectual 
and moral excitement beyond all that is found in the ordinary 
circumstances of life must be supplied. K superior excitements 
and amusements are discouraged, the .popular taste will find lower 
gratifications.' This Schiller uses as the lowest argument, and 
then proceeds to observe that a superior drama may poweifnlly, 
though indirectly, assist even the laws of a country in the sup- 
port of morality. ' Even if religious and moral sentiments were 
almost entirely deficient in the minds of spectators, still, on the 
impulse of sefr-preservation, they must feel a wholesome dread of 
crime when the great poet brings the murderess, Lady Macbeth, 
upon the stage, walking in her perturbed sleep, and muttering, 
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" AU the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand !" 
These theatrical impressions (says Schiller) cannot be esteemed as 
adequate substitutes for good moral teaching ; but they are strong 
and durable upon the minds of the common people, and must 
have some moral value. I have heard more than once popular 
indignation expressed in such words as, ''Why, the man is as 
wicked as Frank Moor !** * (a well-known character in the Crerman 
drama). In the same style the lecturer proceeds to aigue that 
'the exhibition of noble characters in the drama must excite 
sympathy, and prompt the spectators to imitate good qualities.' 
' Could any lecture, or essay, on the hateful nature of ingratitude 
produce the effect of Lear's exclamation to his daughters — " I gave 
you all?" But there are many minor virtues, or vices, pleasing 
qualities, and foibles in human nature, which religion and law can- 
not condescend to notice ; yet they are worthy of observation, and 
without personality or malice, are placed before us in the most 
lively and entertaining manner in legitimate comedy. In this 
mirror we m&j see the defects and inconsistencies which are found 
in our own characters, and, without having to submit to personal 
exposure or reproof, we may be secretly thankM to the comic 
dramatist for giving us some wholesome hints, while he raises a 
laugh only at the expense of an imaginary character. If against 
these observations it is argued that reality and practical life con- 
tradict them; that spectators with callous minds can witness 
representations of the best moral dramas, and still feel no whole- 
some influence; that, in fact, the "Harpagon'' of Moli^e has 
not yet made all extortioners ashamed of their practices ; that 
the suicide of " Beverley " has not proved an effectual warning to 
all gamblers ; or that the tragical end of " Eiurl Moor '' has not 
frightened away all robbers, and made all our highways and 
houses safe — still, admitting the force of these objections, I would 
say that the drama must not be condemned for having failed, as 
all other institutions have hitherto failed, to produce any such 
complete reformations in society.' Thus Schiller reasoned on this 
question ; and the remaining points in his lecture may be viewed 
as all depending on the supposition that a legitimate and moral 
drama can be malatained. On the opposite side the argument of 
Wessenberg may be given : — * The drama,' says this author, ' how- 
ever noble in its character, must not give its lessons in a direct, 
didactic style, but must place before us, in fair contrasts, the lights 
and the shadows of human nature, and must make us acquainted 
with the good, the wise, the virtuous, and also with the base, the 
foolish, and the unworthy. And characters must be naturally 
dravm. Even the goodness which accompanies evil must claim 
our notice. The moral or the general purport of a drama cannot 
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appear in eveiy part. This would spoil die drama as a woik <^ 
art. It iimst rather result from a fair view of the whole. Here 
is the formidable difiiculty. Can we hope, even if a drama is in 
itself good, that all the epectat(Mrs will take a £ur riew of the 
whole ? May it not be good for some, and evil for othens ? One 
book is not addressed to all classes, ages, or chaiscters ; bat the 
theatre is <^eii to the whole public, invites die attention of aD, 
and must conciliate the taste of the majority. If a rogae is intro- 
dnoed on the stage, he must be made interesting to die epeotat<»5 ; 
his good-humoor and his deyemess, his temporary snoeesseSy must 
be fkiriy exhibited. This will not lead a cultivated and diaczimi- 
nating miad into error ; but in the audience you may find many 
young and untrained minds who will admire the hero, and alnaost 
forget that he is a rogue. His cleveniess and snccesa may ei^ 
tivate their attention ; their sympathies are enlisted on hla aide, 
and they may feel, not satisfaction, but regret when tiiey aee the 
^uhtre of his cunning plot. I see no way of avoiding this e^il ; 
fmr if you would make the drama a school ior popular instruction, 
you must injure its character as a work of art. A piece which 
presented its lessons in a direct style, without iear and full expo- 
aitions of character, might be well-meaning, but must iodSat aQ 
dnmatic value.* 



NOVELS AND BOMANCES. 

The numerous prose-fictions of the Gennans may be conve* 
niendy arranged in four classes. The ibit will comprehend 
historical romances. Few productions In this department will 
bear a comparison Yith the writings of Scott. In the aecond 
class, containing novds which profisss to deambe characters and 
aeenes in real life, German fiction is comparatively poor. A third 
class may comprise all die fictions marked by particular tendeocies 
respecting art, literature, or society. Writings in this styie have 
be^ received' with more favour in Germany than in En^aiuL 
Goethe'b ^ Wilfaelm Meister,^ and Wa6NEB*8 novels, may be men- 
doned as specimens. In the fourth class, including imaginative 
and poetical tales, German literature is especially rich. To diis 
department of fiction, in which the imagination is allowed to 
^moder far beyond the bounds of real li& and probability, the 
<3knnan8 apply distinctively the term 'poetical.* The eztr^ne 
TWfta.T)jng attached to this term may be explained by a short 
quotation from a literary critic, Gustavub Schwab, who gives 
the following estimate of Sir Walter Scott*s fictions : — ^ In En^and, 
these novels and romances are still generally read and admired 
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as dassical productions ; while in our country, where they were 
once very £akshionable, they are now perhaps too much ne^ected^ 
Their style is gen&Mj prosadc in the extreme, though somietimes 
it approaches very near to poetry.^ An English reader will natu- 
rally ask ^ What caa be the meaning of the word ^' poetry *' in thia 
passage?^ and will be surprised to find thai, while he regards 
such romances as * Waverley ' and * Ivanhoe ' as sufficiently ' poe- 
tical,' the German critic reftises to apply this term to Scott, and 
reserves it for such writers as Jean Paul Richter, Tieck, 
FouQUE, and Arnim. 

All the imaginative and mystical fictions of these and other 
authors must not be confused together. There is an important 
distinction between such tales as convey some substantial moral 
truth and interest under an array of visionary adventures, and 
others which are merely fantastic, and almost destitute of meaning* 
The tales of Fouqu^ belong to the former subdivision, while many 
of the stories of Hoffinann belong to the latter, and would not 
demand notice here if they had not enjoyed a considerable popu- 
larity in Germany. The different effects produced on the minds 
of readers by these two varieties of imaginative fiction will clearly 
distinguish one from the other. In the former style, the imagi- 
nation is for a time occupied with visionary images and charac- 
ters ; but at the conclusion of the story, its moral meaning leaves 
a satisfactory impression, and all the fantastic incidents which 
have served to excite attention are forgotten: they melt away 
in the light of moral truth, as the uncertain images of night are 
lost in the morning. Thus something may be said in &vour of 
visionary and symbolical fictions, or at least they may be distin- 
guished from merely fantastic stories. 

Goethe's novel of * Wilhdm Meister^s Apprenticeship ' (1795) 
may be dassed with fictions intended to convey certain views of 
life. But though it contains the results of experience and reflec- 
tion, it cannot be esteemed as a perfect work of its kind, for the 
object of the writer remains in a mist, even at the end of the story. 
Wilhelm is an imaginative youth, who meets the circumstances 
of real life with ideal expectations. Some of the disappointm^ots 
which he encounters are narrated graphically, and with a pecm- 
liar quiet humour, especially where he joins a band of theatrical 
adventurers, and finds a pkmful contrast between his noticms of 
dranoatic dignity and the actual miseries of a wandering actor. 
Whatever <he latent meaning of this singular novel may be, its 
scenes and adventures are often marked with such traits, that 
it cannot be generally recommended. The sequel, entitled 
* Wilhelm Meister's Years of Travel^ (1821), conveys, or rather 
conceals, its doctrines in a mystical style. Another novel by 
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Goethe bears a title, * Wahlverwandtscliafteii * * (1809), which 
cannot be clearly translated. It has many beauties as a work of 
art, but has been severely censured by some critics, on account of 
its supposed immoral tendency ; while others have regarded it as 
a &ir representation of the consequences of unhappy matrimony. 
The following passage is extracted from ' Wilhelm Meister ': — 

FOETRT AND REAL LIFE. 

'Oar young poet had preserved all his productions up to this 
time, when a great change suddenly passed over his views of life. 
His poems lay neatly boupd together in a box ; for he had intended 
to take them with him when he started to try his fortunes in the 
gi'eat world. But now he unlocked the box with another purpose. 
He glanced over the poetry of his youth, like a person who reads 
in his own letters his sentiments recorded in past years, and is 
surprised to find himself an altered character. He threw the first 
packet of poems into the fire. At this moment his old friend Werner 
stepped into the room, and was surprised to see the conflBgration 
of papers. ^ What can you be doing ? ^ said he. *^ I will show you,** 
said Wilhelm, * that I am in earnest when I talk of renouncing a 
profession in whieh I despair of attaining excellence." So saying, 
he threw the second packet of poems into the flames, and would not 
allow Werner to save it from destruction. ** Really, I can see no 
reason in this conduct,*' said the old book-keeper ; *< we don't act so 
in business. Supposing your poems are not first-rate, yet why should 
they be turned into smoke 1 Every article has a certain value." 
^Tour rules of business, Werner, will not pass in poetry," said 
Wilhelm : ** here no mediocrity, no feeble imitation must be tole- 
rated. Tou have seen, after a rope-dancer has performed in a town, 
all the boys making caricatures of his clever tricks on the tops of 
gates and railings. And when a musical artist has delighted the 
public with his fine execution on some instrument^ many persons 
become amateurs on this instrument So it is in the behest art 
One true poet excites many youthful imitators to fruitless com- 
petition. It is weU when they learn in early life the folly of such 
attempts.*' '* Still, I cannot understand your reasoning," said Werner: 
'^ why must you run from one extreme to another i Why bum these 
poems, which, if, as you say, they are not first-rate, yet have cost 
you some study? I say nothing should be wasted. Why may you 
not devote yourself to buaness, and still write a few verses now and 
then, as a pretty amusement for an idle hour?" * Poetry must not 
be treated in such a style," said Wilhelm indignantly; *<it demands 
the devotion of a life. The genius who has a world of wealth in 
his own bosom, must live in the enjoyment of bis intellectual trea- 
sures, and must not be disturbed by the cares and trifles of this 
conmionplace world ! " (Here Wilhelm broke into a rhapsody on 
poetry, to which old Werner listened with blank astonishment) 

« This compottnd word means strictly, Ekdive AffinUiet ; or freely, Congadalitjf. 
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*< Would yon/' he continued, ** expect the poet to stoop down to your 
low cores ^-^a spirit bom to soar over the earth like an eagle, and 
only to alight on its loftiest places ! Would you take him, and yoke 
him, as you would an ox, to a plough! *' 

* The common sense of Werner was for a moment astounded by 
this burst of eloquence ; but he recovered himself, and replied, << Well, 
well, it would be all very good if men were indeed like the birds, as 
you fsay, and could live happily without spinning and weaving, or if 
they could fly away from cold weather and scarcity of provisions at 
the approach of winter. But unfortunately this is not the case.*' 

<*Ahr' said Wilhehn (now brought down to the earth again), 
'* there wcu a time when poets were honoured, and made f^«e from 
earthly cares; and, being wealthy in themselves, they did not re- 
quire much external help. But they were received as honoured 
guests in the courts of kings. Men listened to their lays as we 
listen to the song of the nightingale. The conqueror revered the 
poet as the maker of an immortal renown ; and even the rich man 
enjoyed his treasures and productions of art in the highest degree 
when they were celebrated in the lays of the poet." ' 

It may be observed here that Goethe favoured a suggestive 
and symbolical style in fiction, and chose rather to imply than 
to express clearly his didactio purport. He thought that all good 
and effective impulses must spring up in a man^s own bosom, and 
cannot be forced upon him by any coercive doctrine; and that 
the duty of a writer must be to suggest, to animate and encourage, 
rather than to teach in a direct style. In accordance with this 
view, many doctrines are implied in * Wilhehn Meister.' For 
instance, Goethe maintained that characters are displayed in daily 
habits rather than in extraordinary actions. He draws a portrait 
of an idle and vain woman, and speaks indignantly of her neglect 
of neatness and domestic economy, while he passes over her more 
notorious bad conduct with few words, as he considers that it was 
ail implied in the description given of her geneial disorderly habits. 

The imitators of Wieland^s prose-fictions may be passed over 
-without particular notices here, as they followed chiefly the objec- 
tionable tendencies of his writings, while they often neglected the 
good taste and elegance of his style. Priedrich Muller (1750- 
1825) wrote several short stories in a pastoral and sentimental 
tone, and marked by some pleasant descriptions. 

Jean Paul Richter (1763-1825) endeavoured to unite the 
JSnglish humour of Sterne with German sentiment. His principal 
fictions, * Hesperus' (1795), ^Qurntus Fixlem' (1796), * Titan' 
(1803), *Levana; on Education' (1807), and *Fibel' (1812), are 
characterised by a profuse expenditure of unchastened imagination 
and fancy, and a strange mixture of humour and pathos, not with- 
out affectation. His style is difi^e and eccentric. All fancies 
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that glanced across the receptiye mind of this writer were ho- 
noured with a place in his pages, apparently with little care about 
their real value. Consequently, there is a show of rich imagery 
in his writings ; but it is in a great measure the gaudiness of an 
imweeded flower-garden. His works are so destitute of artistic 
form and beauty, and so full of repetitions of ideas, that a small 
collection of remarkable passages would be as valuable as the 
whole series. As books are multiplied rapidly, while leisure be- 
comes scanty in these modem days, the interest of literature seems 
to require that severe criticism should be exercised upon authors 
who cover an immense space of paper with diffuse, tautological 
writing. Jean Paul was an arch-offender of this class. He ex- 
panded to sixty -five volumes the few ideas which an artistic 
writer could have developed in two or three stories. His hu- 
morous pictures of quiet domestic life are his most successM 
productions, and in this style he might perhaps have become a 
classic author, if he could have wisely limited lus ambition. Bat 
he filled his pages with the results of multifarious reading, so that 
■ometimes, to understand one of his stories, simple enough in its 
ovthnes, Ihe reader must have some acquaintance with gvology, 
chemistry, aatronomy, and other sciences. If an author would 
collect some hundreds of similes and allusions from works of 
science, old histories, and newspapers, then throw them together, 
and shake them well in a bag, and lastly, write a story to employ 
them all as they came to hand, he would make some approach to 
the style of Jean Paul, who actually prepared his works on a plan 
not unlike that just su^ested. These serious fiiults, and others, 
have been overlooked by many readers, who admire the benevo- 
lent character of Riehter, as it is displayed in his fictions.* The 
censure of this author's style by no means kB|^es a diiqKxsition 
to underrafaie the beautifol thoughts and sentinents whieh are 
scattered through his writings; but these beauties make us regret 
that they have not been dsplayed in clear language. The follow- 
ing is a condensed version of one of Jean Paul's shorter tales r — 

THB KORNIKO AND THS EVENING OF filFS. 

'Soggait to me some gnat thought to reAnsh my mind.* HSRBn {&n hit 

deatMed) to hi* son, 

*(}ottreich Hartmann lived with his father, an aged clergyiBaD, 
in the little village of Heim. Happy were the old man's de<^[ining 

* As Rfchter has enjoyed great oelehrity in England as well aa in Gemaoy, the 
alwve criticism on his style may T>e regarded by some readers as bold and aerae. 
But, while it is independent, it accords with the judgments of the well-known lite- 
rary historians, Genrinus and Vilmar. The latter says : * A reader who has enjored 
tile proaeHBtyle of rtawrioal aatiqui^, or such prose as was writteo hy iMtberl or 
Lessing, or Qoethe, or Schiller, must soon turn away wiUi impatience from a s^k 
like that of Jean PauL' 
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yean; for, as his Mrength fiuled, his sob stepped into his place, and 
folMed hb duties ; and truly edifying were the homiHes of the yoiuig 
preacher to the father's heart. ... If it is painful to differ in opinioa 
from one whom we love, to turn away the head from one to whom, 
the heart is always incHned, it is donbly sweet at once to hrve and 
believe in accordance with one in whom we find oar own better self 
sustained and perpetuated with youthful energy. Thus life is like 
a fair starry nighty -v^en no star sets until another has arisen. 
Oottreich had a paradise about him, in which he held the post of 
gardener for his father, enjoying all its fruits, while he laboured 
chiefly for the gratification of the old man. fivery Sunday brought 
a new delight in a new faondiy prepared to gladden the father's 
heart . . . The moistened eye of the old cleigyman, his hands folded 
now and tiien in silent thanksgiving during the sermon, made for the 
young preacher an Ascension festival out of every Sunday. Those 
who imagine that the preparation and delivery of a course of homi- 
lies throughout a year must be a dry task, should have heard this 
&ther and his son conversing on the last, or consulting on the next» 
discourBe for the little congregation at H^m. A new member was 
added to this congregation. Justa, a young maiden of ccmsiderable 
wealth, and an orphan, left her residence in a neighbouring town to 
find rural happiness in the little vilk^ where Gottreich Uved with 
his father. Two may be happy together, but three may be still 
happier ; for two may talk on the merits of the third, sad so the 
harmonie triad of frieadsfaip will allow several pleasing variations. 
This required third person was found in Justa; for, after she had 
lieard four or five of the young preacher's hocdltes, she consented 
to listen aJso, very patiently, to his addresses, and resolved to with- 
hold her hand only until the disturbances of the country (for it was 
then the time of our war with the French) should subside into 
peace. ... In the fresh ddight of this May morning of his life^ 
^ttreich coidd not avoid thinking that his meming star nrast some 
^y sibme as his evening star. He said to himself^** My prospects 
^ clear and joyous now — ^the happiness of life^ the beauty of the 
tiniverse, the glory of the Creator, the eenstedlatioBs of eternal 
truths — ^I see and feel them all elearly and warmly. But it may be 
otherwise with me in the latest hours of my life ; for approaching 
death sometimes holds an inverted telescope before the eye, and 
then nothmg is seen but a drear, void space, extending between us 
^d all whom we love. But should this mere optical deception be 
taken as the truth ? No; this is the truth which I see and feel now, 
UK the youth and vigour of my life. Let me remember it well, that 
the light of my morning may appear again in my evening sky.'* 
vV'ith this intention he opened a diary, and wrote down his best 
sentiments under this title—** Recollections of the Fairest Hours 

J^i'eaerved to cheer the Latest Hours of Life." From 

these happy occupations Gottreich was called away by the de- 
'^ds of his country during the warfare of liberation. He left 
^ father under the care of Justa, and took a phice in a regiment of 
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▼olunteers. Ho closed his campaign after some active service, bat^ 
somewhat to his disappointment, without a womid. And now, as 
peace a^ain brooded over the rescued country, the young soldier 
travelled homeward through towns and villages full of festivity, but 
knowing that none were happier than himself. As he approached 
his native place, the little church tower of Heim seemed to grow up 
out of the earth, and as he went down into the valley, the lowly par- 
sonage again met his eye, while aU its windows were shining in 
evening radiance. But when he entered the house, he was surprised 
to find the lower rooms empty. A slight noise called his attention 
to his father's chamber. He entered it, and found Justa beside the 
bed of the old clergyman, who sat propped up by pillows, while his 
pale wasted face gleamed strangely in the rosy light of evening. 
Justa related, in few words, how the father had overwrought him- 
self in attention to his duties, and had remained now for some days 
half-sunk in lethargy, taking no interest in all that had once been dear 
to him. As she spoke, the old man heard not, but sat gazing on the 
setting sun, surrounded with crimson and golden clouds. After a 
little time the sky was overcast, a dead calm lasted for a few mi- 
nutes, and then a heavy shower fell, accompanied with lightning. 
This disturbance of the elements seemed to waken the dying father 
from his stupor. .^Seel" said he, pointing to the sky; ''see the 
glorious works of God ! And now, my son, tell me, for my comfort^ 
something of the goodness of the Almighty One, as yon told us in 
your sermons in th^ spring.'' Gottreich wept, as he thought that the 
little manual which he had written for his own consolation must first 
be read at his father's deathbed. He drew out his little book of 
** Recollections," and^read a passage with a faltering voice, while the 
old man folded his hands in silent prayer. ** Have you not known 
and felt," said Gottreich, *^ the presence of that Being whose infini- 
tude is not only displayed in power and wisdom, but also In love I 
Bemember now the sweet hours of childhood, when the clear blue 
sky of day, and the dark blue sky of night, opened upon you, like 
the eyes of your preserving Angel. Think how a thousand reflec- 
tions of the Eternal Goodness have played around you, from heart 
to heart, from eye to eye of mankind, as one light idiines from sun 
to sun, and from world to world, throughout the universe." .... 
Gottreich read other passages from his manual, and administered 
Christian consolation to his father. The old man drank in the 
words of his son, and seemed to be refreshed with the recollections 
of his own life, as he whispered now and then, with failing breath, 
''All is good! — all is good I" At last the brightness of all these 
views of life was lost, not Lu the darkness of death, but in the supe- 
rior light of another life. 

" He is gone," said Gottreich. ..." The sun has set and riaesk at 
once, and he knows now that the same light makes glorious both the 
morning and the evening." ' 

As Jean Paul has been celebrated for the humour as well as the 
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pathos of his writii^, two short humorooB sketches may be 
appended: — 

SNUFFING THE CANDLE. 

* The evil genius who delights to raise matrimonial disputes out 
of mere trifles, had thrown into the way of our hero, Siebenkasy a 
classical anecdote about the wife of Pliny the Younger, who held 
the lamp over her husband's table while he was engaged in writing. 
Siebenl^ admired this example, and as he had no lamp, he sug- 
gested to his wife that she might imitate the noble Roman lady in 
some humble degree, by punctually snuffing the candle. 

*^ With pleasure 1 " said Lenette, taking up the snuffers, and 
inomediately commencing her task. 

* For about a quarter of an hour the plan succeeded admirably, 
and SiebenkHs wrote without being disturbed by one thought of the 
candle; but as no two individuals can exactly coincide in their 
opinions with regard to the amount of snuffing which a candle re- 
quires, the calculations of Lenette and her husband were soon at 
variance. This produced some impatience on his part, which was at 
first slightly manifested now and then by a turn of his chin toward 
the candle ; then it was expressed by a gentle exclamation, ** The 
light r* and at last it produced a whole sentence — ^ Lenette, do bo 
so kind as to amputate that stupid, black snuff V*, . . . 

* The wife obeyed, and again attended punctually to her duty for 
some time ; but just before supper a crisis arrived. Lenette had 
been too much engaged with her needlework, and had allowed the 
snuff to rise almost above the flame. A dark shadow fell over the 
paper on which Siebenkas was writing. He raised his head, gazed 
solemnly on the black nuisance, and said, with studied mildness, **.I 
suppose, for anything you will do, the wick may grow up to the ceil- 
ing. Now I will peribrm this duty while you spread the supper, and 
then I shall take the opportunity of expressing my thoughts on this 
subject in a reasonable style.'' 

*• Very well," said Lenette. 

* I had expected," said he, ** to make good progress in my work 
this evening, as I did not suppose you would fail in doing for me 
such a service as the noble lady of Pliny gladly performed for that 
author. However, I will now explain to you psychologically the 
nature of the case, so that you may see it is no trifle. You must 
imderstand that, while I am waiting for you to perform your duty, 
the flow of my thoughts is suspended. For this mental act of wait- 
ing must be a thought (you surely see that }), and this thought can- 
not have a place in my mind even for a moment without discom- 
posing better thoughts. So you see my best ideas are sacnficed 
while you compel me to meditate on such a miserable subject as 
the snuff of a candle !" 

* Lenette attended to this metaphysical lecture very patiently, and 
promised to do better another time This promise was duly re- 
membered the next evening ; for now she would hardly keep her 
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fiagen from the muffera for five mnmtes. Aa Siebenklto expnaMd 
his thanks for her attentiTeness by frequent nods, she iHiaginecl Hbmk 
she could not be too active, and was thus led into an extreme. Her 
husband observed this, and said, <* Try to preserve a just medium." 
But again Lenette was too hasty. *< BeaUy," exclaimed Biebenk&B, 
* waa there any need of snuffing then f* Lenette no>w tried to find 
^ the joat medium,** bat was too late. <* Now, now I'* said the author. 
-^ Tes, yea !** she responded, immediately performing the required 
amptttati<m. At length Siebenkl&s became deeply engaged in Ida 
writing; and Lenette, being left without a prompter, thought so 
anuch of her needlework, th^ the forgotten wick rose again in d»- 
mal blackness as a witness against her. Siebenkas fixed a despair- 
ing look upon it ; then threw down his pen, and exclaimed, " This 
is a miserable life for a poor author ! I have not in all the world a 
friend who will even snuff a candle for me T So saying, he hastily 
«nuffed it out. 

' In the interval of darkness which followed, he walked to and frx)^ 
and expressed some unfiivourable views of feminine characteristics. 
^ Women,** said he, * have no jost sense of moderation ; but wifl 
4ilway8 do either too much or too little V* As this abstract theory 
provoked noanswsr, he proceeded to apply his remarks, and coibi- 
plained that his wife had always been unwilhng to perfioim for him 
«ven the most trifling servicea Even this extorted no reipky, 

« Indeed,** he exciaimed, rising to a declamatory toae^ ** when 
have I required any save the slightest services t And when have 
even these been paid to me ! Now I demand an answer. Speak! ** 

' Lenette said nothing ; but lighted the candk, and placed it on the 
table^ while Siebenkns saw tears in her eyes fisr the first time since 
their marriage. At the same moment he saw something more — hia 
own besetting sin of impatience ; and without delay, he expelled the 
offending A&m of bad temper from his bosom. Lenette received 
his confession with a reconciling smile. So light and peace were at 
once restored.* 

THS LOTTE&T TICKET; NO 19,983. 

'Nobody could purchase a trifle with more indifference than I 
manifested when I paid to the lottery agent here in Bayrenth (Herr 
Ounzenhiluser) the sum of twelve Rhenish florins, and received, as 
im acknowledgment of my cash, the ticket mariced No. 19,963. To 
tell tiie truth, I felt like one who has foolishly thrown away a few 
florins, rather than like a man enjojring a prospect of enormous 
wealth. And yet, it is true, I may be successfrd; and if No. 19,983 
prove the winning card in this game, what a destiny will be miae ! 
According to the proclamation made under royal authority at 
Munich, I shall possess, in the first place, ^ all those most desirable 
estates named respectively Walchem and Lizelberg, in the district 
of Hausmckviertel, charmingly and beautifully situated between 
Sslzbnrg and Linz ; estates which, even in the year 1750, were valued 
at 231,900 Rhenish florins; Uem, the saw-mill in exc^ent repaff, 



and the cora|dete brewery sitaated at Lizelbei^ (Uiew two bwldiugg 
liave been vaioed at 90,000 florma) ^ ttevri, 50,000 guildera, which have 
been accmnuiatiiig such an interest as wUl at least suffice to clear 
the estates from all mortgages." Such is the gold mine of which I 
shall be the possessor if my ticket (one out of 36,060) proTe fortu- 
nate, of which I am strongly di^iosed to hope. . . . Yet with this pr»* 
spect before me, I remained calm and patient until the last day in 
last year, which had been fixed upon as the drawing-day; and again 
I waited patiently until the 18th of February, when the aathoritiea 
of Mumch determined that the drawing shaU certainly take place 00 
the last day in the coming June. So now I can put my finger on the 
spot in my almanac markiDg the day when, like an aloe svddenlj 
bursting into bloom after forty years without flowers^ I shall expand 
my golden blossoms, and flourish as the German Croesus of our 
times. While meditating thus, I did not dream for a moment of any 
formidable danger atten^g my golden expectations, until I receiTod 
a letter from my old Mend the poor schoolmaster, Seemaus, who had 
also bought a lottery ticket^ and had become quite hypochondriacal 
^th anxiety and auspense. A rector of a school in one of our small 
mu-ket-towna is a likely sobjeet for hypochondriasis and the temi^ 
tatioQ of a lottery ticket. The whi^e mterest which poor Seeraaue 
has hitherto had in the money-market consists in a few petty debts^ 
of which Tarious memoranda are now and then presented to hun 
by chandlers and other small shopkeepws. The respectability off 
being responail^ for heavy debts has never been the lot of my 
friend, owing to a difficulty in finding creditors. In shorty lua ciiv 
dunataoces have been exactly suitable (as government seems to 
^hink) to his sch^bistic profession. When Moses was preparing to 
become the teadber and the lawgiver of the Jewish people, he fasted 
forty days upcm a mountain; and from this sublime example our 
legislatue seems to have deuced the ccmcluaion, that the man who 
would be the guide and teacher of the rising generati(Hi, must prove 
his capabilities by his endurance of fiuting. A starving schoolmaster 
u c(»8equently one of the features of our civilisation, and my friend 
^maua is a perfectly normal specimen of his daes. Under the 
excitement of a lottery tidcet his fr^ nerves are quivering, and in 
^ letter which he has aeaOii to me, he expresses an apprehension that 
if he finds himself, <hi the 30th. of June, owner of *the princely 
^Utes of Walchem and Idzelberg, peopled by 1000 families ; UeTn^ 
^ new and spadoos mansion, with the brewery, and the 700 acres 
«f forest, with shooting and fishing "--he shall die for joy i His 
letter contains the f<^owing paragraph : — 

** In my excited condition, I have been so injudicious as to 

fead several chapters of a translation of ' Tissot on Nervous Dis* 
Girders,' in which I have found several accounts of persons who have 
^^ under the influence of sodden joy. For instance, we read of a 
I^pe dying in his delight on hearing of a victory gained by his friends^ 
^d of a hound which died in the joy with wluch it hailed its master 
^^ a long absence. Weber (another author) tells a story ^ a maa 
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whose nerves were so much affected by a sudden shower of good 
fortune, that he became paralytic, and was afflicted with stammeiing. 
The 'Nuremberg Correspondent' has lately given an account of 
two great bankers who both died suddenly in one day, one in joy on 
receiving a large profit, and the other in sorrow for a heavy loss. I 
have also read of a poor relation of Leibnitz, who heard with cahn- 
ness the news of a rich legacy bequeathed to her ; but when the real 
property — the costly linen and valuable silver plate — were spread out 
before her eyes, she gazed upon them for a moment in silent ecstasy, 
and immediately expired ! What, then, must I expect to feel when 
I look upon the princely estates of Walchem and Lizelberg^ &c. 
&c &c. and realise the fact that they are miner* 

•To calm the fears of my worthy friend Seemaus, I addressed to 
him the following letter : — 

** Mt Dear Bbemaus — I assure you I can fully sympathise with 
your excited feelings ; for I am now in circumstances exactly like 
your own. I have taken No. 19,983, and am now looking forward to 
the day of doom, June 30, which happens to be my name-day — St 
Panrs festival. Many others around me here are hoping and fearing 
to evaporate in joy on that day, and such is the benevolent feeling 
prevailing here just now, that every one is perfectly willing to become 
a martyr for the benefit of his fellow ticket-holders — ^willing, among 
36,000 men, to be the one man doomed to die ! . . . . However, as you 
wish to cherish your hope of gaining Walchem, Lizelberg, the ex- 
cellent saw-mill, and the complete brewery, &c. &c. without givii^ 
up (beside your twelve florins) all hope of life, I will give yon some 
means of calming your fears. Allow me to recommend to yon an 
umbrella to defend yeur head against the sudden thunder-shower of 
gold ; or (if you like this figure better) a parasol to guard you from 
the coup de aoleil of good fortune. It appears to me that the real 
danger to be apprehended when we step suddenly into the possession 
of such enormous wealth, is, that our minds will be unprepared to 
cope with our external circumstances. We shall be utterly bewil- 
dered. A thousand schemes and suggestions of expenditure and 
enjo3rment will at once present themselves. While our nerves are 
tingling with delight, and our veins are throbbing, the brain will be 
oppressed and confused by ideas too vast, too new, and too numerous 
to be comprehended, and even the fatal explosion which you appro* 
bend may take place. To prevent such a calamity, we must now 
calmly prepare ourselves for the great crisis. We must familiarise 
our imagination with the contemplation of enormous wealth. During 
the few weeks which must elapse before the decisive drawing, you 
will do well to imitate the plan which I have now completed for my 
own use. In the first place, I have made myself perfectly familiar 
with the supposition that I am now ' Baron of Walchem and L.izel- 
berg.' I have covered half a quire of paper with an inventory of 
my property, a valuation of the rental^ and plans of expenditure. I 
know exactly what I shall do with the 700 acres of forest^ the game^ 
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the fisheries, and (he 1000 families of tenants. I have even made 
accui&te charts of the tniTels I shall enjoy during my first year in 
possession. Having done all this, the property no longer overcomes 
my power of comprehension : I have a definite notion of it, great as 
it is — I can see how it may be expended ; in short, I have mastered 
the subject, and now I can calmly wait until I see my prize an- 
nounced in the 'Munich Times,' when I shall receive my deeds from 
the agents with an unfaltering hand, like one long accustomed to 
wealth. If you could visit me now, you would find among my 
papers some very elegant plans and elevations of houses (for after 
all that has been said in fkvour of the new mansion, I shall build 
another to suit my own taste); item, an extensive catalogue for anew 
library ; item, a plan for the benefit of the tenants ; besides sundries, 
such as memoranda, 'to buy a Silvermann's pianoforte,' 'a good 
hunter,' &c. &c. Tou will not be surprised to learn that I intend to 
<M>ntinue my authorship; but it will be in future conducted in a 
princely style, as I shall maintain two clerks, as quotation-makers 
and copyists, and another official to correct the press. But my great 
care has been to prepare a constitution and code of laws for my 1000 
families of subjects. . . . Allow me to remind you (as you are also in 
danger of becoming a ruler rather suddenly) that you should in- 
stantly be preparing to give a constitution or some little magna 
charta to your subjects; for all rulers must be bound in some 
measure before they can be trusted and obeyed with safety. . . . Thus 
the old Egyptians wisely tied together the fore-claws of the croco- 
dile, in order that they might worship him without danger of being 
devoured by the idol. 

« Prepare yourself according to my plan, dear Seemaus ; and 
then you need not fear that the great gold mine of June 30 will fall 
in and crush you as you begin to work it. At least let us enjoy for a 
few days the dream of hope for which we have paid twelve florins : 
let us not spoil it with fears and anxieties. This hope is like butter 
on a dog's nose, which makes him eat dry bread with a relish. With 
their noses anointed with this butter, aU our fellow ticket-holders 
are now eating their bread (black, brown, or white, earned by toil, 
or tears, or servility) with an extra relish. This, for the present 
time, is a positive enjoyment^ and if we are wise, we shall not disturb 
it. 8o^ hoping that you wiU possess it until the 30th of June, I am, 
yours truly, Jean Paul Fr. Richteb." ' 

To the above notice of Richter we may add the following re- 
marks on his character as an author by Dr Vilmar : — * Richter was 
/^he favourite author among sentimental readers at the dose of the 
last and the beginning of the present century. He may be dis- 
tinguished from the humorous writers of an earlier period by the 
sentimental tone which prevails through all his writings, and is 
found even in his latest production, "Selina.^' In this we ob- 
serve that, as in the case of all other eccentric humorists, there 
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18 no regular deyelopment of poetic genius to be traced throogh 
his career: a humorist, indeed, can have no such devdi^naeot; 
for if he conld once attain a tme clearness of style, or artistic per- 
fection in witing fiction, he would cease to be i hmnorist. . . ^ 
characteristics of aJl Richter's works may be simuned np in ^ 
word " youthfulness." He v^as the favourite romancist for youth, 
appealing chiefly to young minds full of hapjiy dreams, mysterious 
doubts, imaginative delights, and great vague thoughts strangdj 
mingled with the sportiveness of boyhood; and readers who bave 
stood stOl in intellect, and have retained the taste they had in 
tMr minority, may still find delight In Jean Paul's pages; while 
others who have advanced to a manly taste can no long^ relisb 
Hke^ former favourite.* 

Therese Huber (1764-1829) was the authoress of seven! 
popular and pleasing fictions, which appeared imder the name of 
her husband. * The Family Seldorf ' (1795) and * The Judgment 
of the World' (1805) show considerable knowledge of characters. 
Fbiedbich Jacobs (1764) is better known as a philologist tkn 
as a novelist ; but has stooped from his classical studies to imte 
many short tales for young people, in an elegant style and vith 
imexceptionable tesdencks. Geobge Beinbeck (1766) affords a 
moukr in«fau>ce of a liten»7 iurtori^ imd critie wlK> hiu, 1^ 
several tales, in good taste, and in opposition to the frivolity which 
has unfortunately prevailed lately in both German a&d Endidi 
works of fiction. 'This frivolity,' he says tndy in one of ^pre- 
faces, ' is never an attribute of poetic genius, but is rather a miser- 
able expedient of inferior minds, seeking for popularity.* 

Ernst Wagner (1768-1812) wrote several romantic narratives, 
such as ' The Travelling Fainter' (1806), and ' Willibald' (1806), 
which are partly imitations of Goethe's style in ^ Wilhehn Meister.' 
The historical romances of Benedicte Naubest, ' Thekla' (1788), 
and ' Heraumn von Unna ' (1788), are mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott as sources from which he had derived some siiggestions. 
The unpretending authoress, who published them xaxmymoiv^j, 
had the pleasure of receiving her own works as a present from her 
husband, who was unacquainted with their origin. 

Augustus Lapontainb was the writer of numerous sentimeiital 
novels, once very popular, especially his ^ Domestic Nanaitives' 
(1803-1804). Caroline Pighleb was another novelist of very 
fruitful invention, whose tales of ^ Leonore,' * divi^,' ^ The 
6wedes in Pague,' and many otha*s (1812-1820), weee aoooQBted 
among the best fictions of her times. 

Fbiedbich Holdermn (1770) wrote ' Hyperion ; or tha Hennit 
in Greece' (1797), as a vehicle for his imaginative views of humsn 



Itfe. it displays aa eatiixuisstic aciauratloii of the life, poelay, and 
even the religion of ancient Atiiens. 

Heimlich Zschoksjs (1771-1847) was remarkable as a man alul 
an anthor. His literary activity extaided over more than half a 
century, and his tales and miscellaneons writings, chiefly of a 
utilitanan character, enjoyed considerable popularity. His stndies 
were generally directed towards human improvement, as we find 
in his * Goldmakers' Village,' where he describes the progress of 
industry and civilisation among a degraded population.* 

LuDWiG TiE)Cs: (1773) has resembled Zschokke in the length of 
his literary career, but in no other respect. Between ^ WiUiaB]^ 
LoveU' (1795) and ' Yittoria Acceromb(^' (1839) a great numb^ 
of novels and tales of various styles, £Gintji^c, visionary, humo- 
rons, and satirical, have been produced by this author, though' her 
has been an invalid during the greater part of the time. Hia 
writings form a library of romance, more likely to excite and con- 
fuse than to clear and refine the mind of a young reader. The 
short tales collected under the title of ' Phantasus' (1812) present 
the most £Bkvourable and popular specimens of Tieck's imaginative 
style. His narratives are often interspersed with reflections on art 
and literature. The following passage contains some just remarks 
on a life devoted to sensuous music and imaginative pleasures ; but 
it should be premised that these censures are only applicable to 
poetry and the fine arts, when cultivated merely as sdfi^h luxuries* 
The truly great artist, who knows how to unite his creations with 
human interests, and the literary man inspired with noble purposes^ 
are not to be ranked among idle dreamers, but rather with the 
greatest bene^su^ors of society. But unhappily there is a class 
of Mvolous amateurs in art and literature to whom the following 
remarks may be fairly applied : — 

TH£ SEDUCTIONS OF ABT. 

' fiorely it is a noble endeavour in man to create a work of art» 
transcending all tiie low and common utilities of life — a work inde- 
pendent) complete in itself, subservient to no ntiUtarian purpofle-— 
a beautiful object shining in its own splendour. The instinet to pro* 
duoe such a work seems to point more directly to a higher world 

than any other impulse of our nature And yet this beautiful 

art is a seductive and forbidden fruit ; and he who has once been 
intoxicated with its sweetness, may be regarded as a lost man in 
practical life. He becomes more and more absorbed in his own 
internal pleasures, and at length finds that he has no heart to feel^ 
no hand to labour for his fellow-men. Is not such a devotion to art 

4t An abridged tranelation of * The Goldmakers' Villaga' may he found in * Cham* 
ben'6 MiwirtUny of Ueefiil and 3Batertoinipg Tracf.' (NObJti.) 
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a snperaiition I We take one of the works of man, the mereptodnct 
of self-pleasing imagination, and in our admiration of this object, we 
forget the whole to which it ought to belong : we forget humanity 
it8&. For my part, I am shocked at my own folly when I reflect on 
my whole life devoted to the luxury of music ! Hero I have sat, a 
self-indulging hermit, drawing sensations of sweetness from harmo- 
nious tones ; while all around me the great world of mankind to 
which I belong, and for which I do nothing, is involved in the care 
and strife that must attend its progress. I cannot avoid knowing 
that thousands are suffering under as many varieties of affliction : I 
know that every vibration of the pendulum is like the stroke of a 
sword for some fellow-creature, and that the world is crying loudly 
for all possible help—and still here I sit, amusing myself with luxu- 
rious music, as carelessly as a child playing with bubbles ; as if I 
knew nothing of the earnestness either of the life aronnd me or the 

death that awaits me Here is evidently a seductive poison in 

the apparently innocent love of art. The luxurious emotions of the 
artist may overcome the common feelings and interests of humanity. 
In striving to be an artist, I may forget that I am a man. I may 
become like a mere theatrical hero, who fancies his stage to be the 
real world, looks on the world round his theatre as a very dull piece, 
and only regards the actions and sorrows of mankind as crude ma- 
terials out of which dramas may be manufactured.* 

We subjoin a short specimen of Tieck's Batirical humour, which 
is certainly legitimately employed in this case : — 

SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

**^ It requires some art and good taste," said Lothario, ** to make a 
dinner or a supper-party agreeable." " There must be harmony " 
said Antonio. "Whatever the provisions and the display may be, 
they should correspond. I do not like indifferent viands and bad 
wine with costly services. And the case is still worse when your 
host insists on making you acquainted with the full value of his hos- 
pitality ; when he will not let you empty a flask of wine without 
drinking in at the same time the information that it cost so much 
per butt, or so much per dozen in bottles. This naturally leads to a 
valuation of the splendid sideboard. Bat if your host possesses pic- 
tures and rarities of art, alas for you ! He will lead you all over the 
house, will tell the structure and cost of every picture-frame, and 
will give you no rest until he finds that he has produced in you a 
profound sense of your comparative poverty.** 

<*Then, in another party,'* said Lothario, ''you may always expect 
the grand maternal scene to close the performances. The dear little 
children are introduced, though we have not had the pleasure of 
their company during dinner or tea. Now we have the most touch- 
ing narratives of their ideal virtues, and the pathos of the scene 
sometimes draws tears from the good mother. . . . But these are tri- 
vial errors. What shall we say of the terrible great assemblies now 
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in fashion t of parties, so-called, w&ere the known and the unknown, 
little and great, friends and foes, the clever and the doll, yonng 
ladies and antique dowagers, are arranged together at a long tables 
or series of tables, covered with a banquet — a prodigy of profusion 
and bad taste — ^the result of eight days of incessant study on the part 
of the hostess, who has apparently endeavoured to discharge all 
her debts of hospitalities by this one vast payment? What do you 
say of conversation that reminds us of nothing but such noises as we 
may imagine to be mingled in chaos? How do you like ihia new, 
barbarian style, which threatens to destroy all social intercourse and 
rational hospitsdity ?" 

''Why," said Man&ed, ''if we may compare our friendly little 
parties, in old times, with neat and pleasant miniature paintings, I 
suppose we must call this modem fadiion the Michael-Angelo styl^ 
of hospitality, for it is certainly very terrible, if not sublime." ' 

TiECK, FouQUE, NovALis, HoFFMAJOJ, Bbentano, and Arnim, 
may be classed together as belonging to the Romantic School of 
fiction, which is distinguished from the Classic School by several 
features; such as mysticism, and a £uitastic mixture of natural 
and visionary adventures. Several of the writings of these ro- 
mancists show tendencies in favour of some of the manners and 
customs of the Middle Ages, and also a bias toward the Romish 
Church. Fsiedkigh Schlegel, who belonged to the Romantic 
School, and Clemens Bbentano, one of its writers, practically de- 
veloped the purport of their writings by submission to Roman 
Catholic doctrines. It may appear singular to English readers 
that fantastic fiction should be employed as a vehicle to convey 
religious sentiments ; but this is the case in several tales by the 
romancists. These writers have been supported in their par- 
tiality for imaginative and mysterious topics by the Brothers 
Schlegel and others, who wrote in favour of imaginative literature, 
and in opposition to the philosophy which would reduce history, 
poetry, and religion, to the compass of human comprehension. 
These contrary tendencies, one toward * mysticism,* and the other 
toward ' ratioiudism,' are the distinguishing marks of many recent 
productions. 

Friedbich Habdenberg, generally known by his assumed name 
NovAUs (1772-1801), was the fnend of Friedrich Schlegel, and 
vrote a romance styled * Heinrich von Ofterdingen,' besides seve- 
i^I poems and fragments in prose, all pervaded by a mystical philo- 
sophy. Clemens Bbentano (1778), the author of * Godivi ' (1801), 
niay be mentioned in connection with his friend Ludwig Abnim 
(1781-1832), one of the most remarkable among the writers of 
fantastic romances. His fictions, * The Countess Dolores ' (1810) 
and the * Crown Guardians ' (1817), describe mystical adventures, 

N 
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Imt display a fine poetical imagination and a fluent style. In the 
former there are passages which show that this writer might have 
succeeded in fictions more accordant with the facts of real life. 
For instance, in the * Countess Dolores,' Amim gives an excellent 
sketch of the character generally known by the name * sentimen- 
talist.' ' Waller,' the so-called poet, is a man who deludes him- 
self with a notion that he possesses genius, cultivates no faculty 
of the mind except imagination, neglects all the common duties 
of life, and, as far as he is able, makes all such names ^as ' genius * 
and ' poetry ' contemptible. As we have given several extracts 
from portions of literature connected with the interests of real 
life, we may, as a contrast, give the following sketch of a literary 
man of the purely fantastic order : — 

WALLEB, THB SENTIMENTALIST. 

' The count had not been gazing out of the window many minutes, 
before he called the attention of Ms lady to a very picturesque group 
of figures slowly coming along the carriage-road towards the man»en. 
A man in respectable dress was leading a slow-paced nag, which 
carried a lady who appeared to be an invalid, for she was sup- 
ported in her saddle by several cushions and pillows. Beside these 
two figures, two boys were riding on goats of an unusual large size, 
with long horns. As this group approached the house, the count 
and his lady went out to meet them. The strange gentleman, whose 
sunburnt and wrinkled face showed an expression of intelHgence, 
inunediately addressed the count, and explained that the lady, -who 
had been an invalid for some time, had undertaken this rural journey 
to restore her strength, but had found no benefit in it, and was now 
80 much exhausted, that she must beg for permission to rest awhile. 
The count instantly assured the stranger thai all the provisions of 
the house were at his service. The nag was led beside a green 
bank near the garden-house, so that the lady could dismount with* 
out steps ; and her husband led her into the garden-house, where 
she reclined on a sofa. As she raised her veil, she displayed a 
countenance having some beauty, but very pale and languid. She 
now addressed the count, and after thanking him for his kindness, 
assured him that in this instance his hospitality was w^ bestowed ; 
for he had now the honour of entertaining in his mansion the ''cele- 
brated poet Waller," whmn to call her husband was h&r liighest 
pride and delight. Hereupon various compliments were exchanged, 
but not without some awkwardness; for the eount and his lady 
differed in their opinions of the poet, whose productions they had 
lately read. The count could not say that he regarded all Waller's 
Terses as coimterfeit coin, and the countess durst not say how much 
she admired them. Waller at first received their compliments in 
a quiet style, and only replied with two or three jocose remarks. 
He then reminded his wife that she must not hurt her chest by 
talking too much ;. and accordingly she took up her portfolio and 
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canyons, and began to sketch the landscape. Meanwhile the twe 
hoys, who were named Traugott and Alonzo, milked the goat8^>and 
brought a glass of the milk to their mother, who drank it. As a 
reward for this attention, she told them that now they might play 
where they pleased; and traly they soon began to enjoy this 
liberty in an extreme sense. Taking sundry playthings from their 
pockets, they bounded away, and soon began to play at hide^andr 
seek. They ran into the hall, explored several rooms in the man- 
sion, and plundered the garden and the pantry, as if ihey had no 
more knowledge of any rights of property than young monkeys. 
The serrants were offended, and began to complain ; but the comnk 
was highly amused when the father of thede ill-bred boys smile^ 
and coolly said, <* Ha ! they are training to become such men as the 
iiiture will require (1) — they are acquainted with want, and know 
how to help themselres. They can soon adapt themselves to any 
new circumstances.'' 

* As the lady now required rest, the count retired, and led his new 
acquaintance into the house. Here Waller soon Isecame so confi- 
dential, that, with little invitation, he began to give, in an animated 
style, various details of his personal history. We must condense 
his narrative, as it was inflated with many passages of queistionable 
sentiment, and numerous quotations from his own poems. He first 
explained how, like other men of genius, he had been poor, but had 
foxmd a wife who possessed some property. ... As the lady was 
deeply in love with him, he could not make her unhappy, so he 
married her, though he confessed that he had found (to use his own 
-words) *^ a fatal possession " in a wife ; for the cares of matrimony 
disturbed the development of poetic genius. He had persuaded 
liis wife to sell her house in town, in order to purchase a rural 
cottage and a garden which had charmed his fancy once as he rode 
through a lonely part of the country. The lady had at once con* 
sented; for*' in all things she obeys my pleasure" (said Waller)^ 
and he had travelled down to the romantic cottage to prepare it for 
her reception. He spread the bedding and the linen in the sunny 
garden, arranged flower-pots in the windows, and made a triumphed 
arch of green boughs and flowers over the porch. He then sat in 
the bower, and while waiting for his lady, wrote an inscription for 
the arch, containing the following verses and a few more of equal 
poetic value : — 

** Hfere now a poet leavea 
All eaxthly cares and lean ; 
In qiiietness he waits 
Until his bride appears. 

And when she cornea, she reads 
These words, inscribed above 
Our lowly, rustic porch— 
* Welcome, my life, my lore ! ' " 

But this speedy arrival was merely imaginary; for one of the wheels 
of his lady's carriage was broken on ih» road, and her coming wa9 
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delayed until Waller's patience was exhausted. Besides^ in his zeal 
about the flowers, he had forgotten to provide food; so the first rural 
delicacy which he enjoyed in the country was a dinner of brown 
bread and milk. At last he became so impatient, that he threw 
down the pretty arch, tore the inscription, and received his wife 
with reproaches. However, she spoke kindly, explained the cause 
of her delay, and he was soon restored to good-humour. The next 
morning he had resolved to begin to write a great poem. He had 
long waited for fine weather and rural solitude to produce poetic 
inspiration, and now his desires were granted. He went into Lis 
study. The day was fine, with a soft south wind and a blue sky, but 
he could not fix his attention on his subject, but sat all tlie morning 
gazing from the window into the garden, where two hens were 
scratching the ground, and a stout maid-servant was digging up 
potatoes. So one day was passed after another in vain attempts to 
be romantic and happy. He had determined that his wife should 
be, like himself, an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; so he led her 
over the damp pastures, and through plantations of firs, in the early 
morning, to see the sun rising; but this practical poetry was. accom- 
panied with such unromantic realities as wet stockings, colds, and 
coughs. Waller was surprised to find that real nature was not go 
pleasant as she had apptored in the verses which he wrote when in 
town, and that the rustics who lived near his cottage were not of 
the Arcadian kind. . He read his verses to some of them, but they 
could not understand such poetry, and still preferred their own 
vulgar stories and jest-books. This was in the summer, but in the 
winter rural happiness was sad indeed for Waller. He wrote to 
all his friends, begging them to come and see *^ a poor poet in a 
wilderness;" but the roads were deep in snow, and no firiend 
would undertake the journey. The iK>et was therefore left in 
domestic quietude, until he became quite weary of the company of 
his wife, and expressed his unamiable sentiments in such verses 
as the following : — 

** In this, my lonely nest, 

I see no welcome guest ; 

In vain my letters g(^~ 

The ways are deep in snow. 
My heart is restless as an asxien-tre^— 
Ah, why did fortune link my wife and me ? 

She whom I called * my hride,* - 

Sits spinning at my side ; 

F^m home I long to stray. 

But snowy is the way. 
My heart is restless as an asprai-tree— 
Ah, why did forhme link my wife and me? " 

^ My dear friend," Waller continued, after reciting the above touch- 
ing verses, *^ I know not how I could have survived that dull winter; 
but my wife meanwhUe presented to me this boy, Alonzo, and thus 
our cottage was enlivened with the company of nurses and the 
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village doctor. This new excitement lasted until spring appeared, 
and then I hastened away over hill and dale to the book-fair at 
Leipsic, where I hoped to sell my manuscript poem. In my plea- 
sure at finding myself once more in the society of civilised men, I 
quite forgot my wife, the rural cottage and all the beauties of 
nature, until one day, as I was sitting at my dessert in Mainoni's 
hotel (I was eating almonds and raisins), the bookseller's boy brought 
to me a letter from my wife ; and what did it contain ? My absence 
had excited my wife, for the first time in her life, to write verses. 
I will quote one stanza from her poem addressed to me : — 

* I see the clouds eaoh other chase 
Across the moon's half -hidden face : 
I envy them ; for they may stray 
Towajd my love, so far away." 

Well, what could I do afber receiving this touching letter intreating 
me to return ? I hastened away from Leipsic, and lefl my transac- 
tion with the bookseller unfinished. For a time I continued my 
studies in our lonely cottage, and my wife (who is a clever artist) 
prepared drawings to illustrate my poem. But now a new trouble 
arose. I had bought a little estate with my cottage, and knew no- 
thing of its management. Twas losing money, so I persuaded my 
wife to let mc sell the cottage ; and we returned to live in the town 
once more. Here our circumstances began to be straitened; my 
wife was anxious, and worked hard, so that all her drawings were 
finished before half of my poem was written. To incite my in- 
dustry, she now wakened me early every morning, and prepared for 
me a cup of coffee in my study. Of course she meant well in all 
these little attentions and indulgences bestowed on me ; but she did 
not know that all such things tend to depress poetic genius. In a 
gloomy mood I now wrote an elegy, in which I represented myself 
as a weaver, and my wife as a spinster. I will read it to you.'* 
[Here Waller tried the count's last degree of patience by reciting 
some absurd, sentimental verses, in which he complained that his 

wife was too kind and attentive.] At last, after Waller had 

talked long in a romantic and affected strain, and had also exhibited 
his weakness in a silly dispute with his wife about a mere trifle, the 
count became quite tired of his guest, and honestly told him that 
if his forthcoming volume of poetry might be judged by the speci- 
mens of sentimental taste already given, it could have no value.* 

Bettina (1786), the sister of Brentano, and widow of Amim, 
resembles these authors in her imaginative character. She wrote 
a singularly enthusiastic book, entitled * Goethe's Correspondence 
«vith a Chad,' which was gravely accepted and criticised by some 
persons as a valid contribution to biography, though it was so 
sentimental and romantic, that Goethe must have laughed at it 
if he had seen it. Imaginative pictures, in words, interspersed 
with sentiments, characterise the writings of Bettina and other 
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romancifits, while they show little power in the oonstmctionef pro- 
bable plots, or the development of real characters. Such exercises 
of the imagination must hold a subordinate place in literature, as 
the highest class of poetry and fiction is marked by the union 
(90t the confusion) of the real with the ideal. The following is 
one of the pictures in words drawn by Bettina : — 

SXJKDXY. 

* Here is a little circular chapel. A splendid altar almost fills the 
interior, and afc the opposite side an organ projects from the wall 
Over the altar a large golden pelican, with expanded wings, is feed- 
ing a brood of twelve young ones. As I entered, the light was beam- 
ing through the dark-red and bright-yellow panes of the painted 
wmdows, and spreading like a halo over the golden pelican and the 
altar, covered with rich decorations^ and dressed with fresh roses and 
yellow lilies. A young Franciscan monk from the monastery at 
Bauentbal was preaching, and I heard the concluding passage in his 
sermon, which I remember : — '' The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head." ''I think of Uiese words when I hear Christian^ complaining. 
He who^ in the fiilness of his love, said, < Suffer little children to 
come unto me,' who cradled on his bosom the head of St John, 
found no place wherein to rest in this world, much less one friend 
who could sympathise with and share all his deep sorrows. Yet his 
love, which found no return of gratitude upon earth, did not utter 
itself in oomplaints, but was transmuted into the divine fire of self- 
sacrifice. , , . . With such an example before us, shall we^ when 
afflicted by the loss of a friend, or any other calamity, hang down our 
heads, and refuse to bear our burthens and fulfil our duties ? Nay, 
rather let us follow the steps of our Quide, who overcame sorrow 
and death T' . . . . These concluding words of the sermon accompanied 
me throughout the day, like celestial music or -the calm radiance of 
a Sabbath morning. I went down from the up^er church into the 
round chapel, where another priest had celebrated the mass. Here 
an aged dame was now extinguishing . the ,candles on the altar. I 
asked, ''Are you the sacristan i" and fsh^^^^jji me that her son, who 
held that office, was to-day paying a Ti^it^to some friends. ^And 
where do you find all these beautiful flowers ? " said I, pointing to 
the roses and lilies on the altar. She said, *^ They are all gathered 
out of our garden here close beside the church : my son cultivates 
them." At my request she soon led me into the beautiful and peace- 
fal little nook beside the sanctuaiy, and we sat down together on a 
little wooden bench in front of her cottage, and under a canopy of 
mingled vine-leaves and roses. The seat was evidently intended to 
accommodate only one person ; so I held the hand of the old lady to 
support myself. I noticed that her hand seemed to be hardened 
with toil. ** Yes," said she, in a tone of perfect contentment^ * I can 
still dig a little ; but tho soil here is hard and rodcy.*' Before us 
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lay the little garden basking in simahine : it seemed like one of 
nature's sanctuaries, placed beside the gray walls of the church ; 
and here nature^ on her simple turf £dtar, offered up fruits and 
£oweFB»a8 her most beautiful productions, to Heaven. The pebbled 
walks of the garden were trimly bordered with box. I love this 
aimple, lowly shrub ; for in the summer it is the companion of bright 
flowers, and even in winter it keeps its greenness under the snow. 
The old lady repUed to this sentiment in her own style. ^ Ah," said 
ahe, ^ the box is a hardy thing, and bides all kinds of weather." On 
the left side of the vine-covmd cottage the garden-wail was decked 
with jessamine. Tall lilies grew beside the gate, and near them was 
a spreading honeysuckle. A mulberry-tree flourished in one comeiv 
and in another two fig-trees spread out their broad, glossy leaves. 
In a shady nook a fountain of clear water was bubbling into a stone 
trough. The centre of the little plot of ground was gay with the 
colours of hyacinths, pinks, gillyflowers, and lark-spurs, and the air 
was fragrant with lavender. Canaries were singing in the cottage. 
I felt that I could stay long in this home of Sabbath quietness. And 
now the kind dame shook down some ripe mulberries, and brought 
them to me upon a large flg-leaf. While I was eating them, she 
culled for me a nosegay of carnations and lark-spurs. As I was 
admiring my bouquet, the door of the cottage was opened, and the 
young priest (who had been taking a humble breakfast prepared for 
him by the old dame) came into the garden, and spoke to me in a 
friendly tone. ** Ah," said he, " have you ripe mulberries already V* 
I presented the fruit to him, and he took two or three, and in my 
confusion (I know not why) it seems I also gave him my nosegay ; 
for I did not know that I had done so until I saw him placing it on 
his sleeve. . . . Such were my little adventures on this quiet Sunday, 
which left such an impression on my memory.* 

Two writers may be mentioned in contrast here, to explain the 
distinction betwerai symbolical and merely fantastic romances. In 
the latter style, Theodor Hoffmann (1776-1824) surpassed 
Richter, Tieck, and Fouqu^ in inventing marvellous incidents, but 
was ikr inferior to them in poetical genius. His stories mingle 
the circumstances of real modem life with grotesque and visionary 
adventures. No description can be given here of such tales as 
the * Night-Pieces ' (1816), * Serapion's Brothers ' (1819), * Kater 
Murr' (1820), and the 'Princess Brambilla' (1821), any further 
than by saying that they offer deleterious excitements to the ima- 
ginations of young readers. 

Fbiedrigh de la Motte Fouque (1777) rose far above the 
style of his friend Hoffinann, though both employed fJEmtastic mate- 
rials. Fouqu^ leads his readers among mysterious knights, gnomes, 
elfs, £airies, enchanted forests, and talking waterfalls. He uses all 
the means of producing mysterious excitement which are found in 
the romances of Mrs Radcliffe, but without giving natural solo*- 
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tionB of hifi wonders in the ingenious mode of this EngliBh autfao« 
resB. Instead of this, he generally gives a moral solution. His 
style is clear and fluent ; his descriptions are poetical ; and it is 
often his pleasure to wrap a deep and true moral in the disguise of 
wonderful and supernatural imagery. His works were once much 
admired, especially by young readers, but are now comparatively 
neglected. The * Magic Ring' (1812), *Thiodolf' (1815), and 
' Undine ' (1819), are the most favourable specimens. It may be 
questioned whether novels which represent false and romantic 
characters and events as parts of real life, are not more objection- 
able than these fictions of Fouqu^, in which the incidents are so 
visionary, that they cannot be mistaken for realities. It is certdnly 
desirable that novels and romances should be more clearly distin- 
guished than we find them in many instances. What name shall 
we find for books which give us neither the truth and reality 
of life, nor the beauty of poetic imagination ? As a specimen of 
Fouqu^'s mysterious and symbolical style, and also of a class of 
fictions very numerous in German literature, we may give the 
following tale. Here, under the disguise of a ghost story, onr 
author tells us that an evil passion, such as avarice (presented 
to us as personified in the old man with the ^ red mantle'), 
cannot be overcome by the use of its own weapons. The story 
will convey its own moral : — 

REDMAKTLE. 

' Berthold was a German commercial man, and in one of his solitary 
journeys he encountered the following adventure : — One evening he 
had lost his way in one of the mountainous and thickly^wooded parts 
of our country : and as he was travelling alone on horseback, and 
carried in his portmanteau a considerable quantity of gold and pre- 
cious articles of trade, he began to be anxious, if not fearful, when 
the twilight gathered over the oak-trees around him, while no paUi 
was visible. He was now assured that he had wandered into a very 
lonely part of the country ; for even the wild animals, which now 
came out from the thickets, did not look upon him with fear : they 
seemed, indeed, altogether unacquainted with the dangerous powers 
of man ; while the gray owL^ with their melancholy hootings, 
fluttered about his shoulders so nearly, that ho ofben bowed his head 
to prevent their flying in his face. Berthold felt so lonely in this 
woodland solitude, that the face of any honest man would have been 
the most pleasant sight in tlie world^ and great was his pleasure 
when he saw on the forest-side a man dressed in the humble garb of 
a charcoal-burner. In reply to Berthold's questions, the stranger 
pointed the way to his lonely hut in the forest, and o£Pered to the 
traveller a night's secure rest and guidance on his way in the morn- 
ing. Though Berthold could not distinctly see the face of his 
friend, he followed him until he came to his lonely hut. Here the 
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wife of the charcoal-bumer soon came to the door, bearing a light, 
-while several children stood behind her ; and as the rays of the 
candle fell upon the plain but honest features of the husband, and 
illumined the faces of the innocent children, all Berthold's fears and 
suspicions passed away. He now unstrapped his portmanteau, and 
took it into the cottage, carrying with him also his pistols, while the 
charcoal-burner led away the horse to a secu^'O place. When the 
host returned, Berthold took the best seat beside the fire, and convert 
sation soon became interesting. Berthold told tales of his travels, and 
the host talked of the wondrous legends of the woods and mountains. 
At last the children joined in singing a hynm while their farther 
and the stranger were drinking the contents of a bottle of home- 
made perry. At this moment there was a singular knock at the door. 
^ Come in, father I** said the charcoal-burner in a friendly tone. 

* The door was immediately opened, and a gray-headed, quiet-look- 
ing old man, of very small stature, entered, and accosted all the 
£Eunily in a friendly style, but gazed with an expression of wonder 
on the stranger. Berthold returned the look in a similar 6tyle> 
while the new-comer went to the round table and took a seat on the 
lowest stool, which seemed to have been left vacant for him. There 
was an expression of sorrow on his face, which excited the sympathy 
of Berthold, who wished to ask if this was the grandfather of the 
children. But the old man folded now his hands, and asked the host 
if he was ready for evening-prayer. At this question the husband 
inunediately began to sing the fine old hymn — 

*' Now all the woods are sleeping, 
Peace over all is spread"— 

while his wife and all the children joined softly in the melody. But 
the voice of the old man was predominant, and he expressed, by 
several angry glances, his displeasure against Berthold, who did not 
sing. When the hymn and the evening-prayer were concluded, the 
dwarf suddenly rose and left the house ; but, after closing the door» 
he opened it again for a moment, and looking in, threw upon 
Berthold such a fierce and angry glance, that our traveller was 
amazed at the sudden change of a countenance lately composed iiv 
an expression of quietness and devotion. 

^ This is not the old man's usual way," said the charcoal-burner 
as an apology to Berthold. 

** He is ci-azy, I suppose I " said Berthold. 

■< He may be," said the host ; ** but he is quite harmless : at least 
he has not done any harm here for a long time. You need have na 
fear, though he has a free entrance into our house at all hours of 
the night. The door of the chamber where you must sleep does not 
shut, and the old man often wanders into that chamber ; butlassur& 
you he will not hurt you, nor will he even disturb you, if you are aa 
sleepy as myself; for, as you must have observed, he has a very 
Ijght tread, and glides about like a ghost." At this story Berthold 
tried to smile, but did not feel easy in such my sterious circumstances* 
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However, after taking up his portmanteau, his pistols, and a cutlass^ 
he followed his host up a very narrow staircase into a low, minous 
little chamber, through which the night>wind whistled. The host, 
after lighting a lamp, and suspending it from the roo^ said *< good- 
night,** and Berthold was left to dream of the day's adventures. He 
threw himself upon the lowly bed; but could not sleep soundly, nor 
•could he remain properly awake. Sometimes he fancied that his 
portmanteau was not placed securely on the bed; sometimes that 
his pistols were not near his hand ; then a gust of wind saddenly 
startled him up from his pillow ; then he lay down again, and fell into 
commercial speculations, which were strangely mingled with thoughts 
of the forest, the charcoal-burner and his fieuinily, the eve&ing-piayer, 
and the strange old man. 

' It was now midnight^ and though he could not sleep, his ey^ds 
were too heavy to be kept open, when he imagined that he heard a 
light sound of footsteps in the chamber. He looked, but saw nothing 
distinctly. " 'Tis my fancy,'* said he^ as he closed his eyes again. 
But again and again the noise disturbed him, until he arose and saw, 
in the dying glimmer of the lamp, the gray-headed dwarf, who 
seemed to have designs on the portmanteau. " Robber 1" exclaimed 
Berthold — *^ dare not to touch my property 1** At this the intruder 
seemed to be terrified : he folded his hands, assumed a devotioDsl 
mspwtf and quickly glided out of the chamber. 

* Oh, he cannot be a robber," said Berthold ; '^ he is crassy^ as my 
host told me ; but, however, I must see that the contents of my port- 
manteau are all right.*' So saying, he unfastened the straps, and 
began to turn over the golden treasure which was so dear to him. 
"While thus engaged, he felt that somebody was breathing dose 
beside the bed. ^ It is the wind,'* said he ; *' the window is not 
tight." But again he felt the breath upon his cheek, and tuning his 
&ce, he suddenly met the aspect of the old man, who had. been alss 
gazing into the portmanteau. At first Berthold was terrified ; bnt 
he collected his courage, and said — ''What do you want heref 
Go to bed and warm yourself, old man." 

^ Ah, my bed is cold enough,*' said the strange visitor ; ^ bnt I lote 
to see such shining gold as you have here ! Yet I know where there 
is far more of it — gold— heaps of gold— plenty !" 

" Is this all a dream f * said the traveller inwardly : ^am I asleep 
or awake ? What do you mean, old man ? " And so ready wk« tli^ 
thoughts of Berthold to turn to profit every adventure, that he even 
entertained the supposition that in this strange way he might hear 
tidings of some hoard of gold. <* What mean jrou, old man !" said 
he. * Where is the gold of which you speak ?* 

* I will show you if you will come with me,*' said the dwarf. ** It 
is under the earth — in the forest — ^under the moorland." The 
speaker's face showed strange excitement. 

* Well ; if I venture to go with you V* said Berthold. 

* I wiU be back in a minute,** said the old man, going out of the 
chamber. « I must put on my mantle." 
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* He had not he&k oat of the chamber more than a minutey when 
another figure entered. This seemed taller than the Ibnner oae^ and 
was covered from head to foot in a blood-red mantle. He held a 
drawn sword in one hand and a musket in the other. ** Now," said 
Bedmantle, " come along ! Ijet us hasten to the forest i" 

' Berthold seized his weapons. ^With you !" he exclaimed': '^ I 
will not leave the house with you ! Where is the little eld man V* 

*^ Ha ! you do not know me in this dress !" said Bedmantle, 
throwing back the red cloak from his &ce. Berthold recognised 
the features of the dwarf; but their quiet aspect was now changed 
into a fierce and eager expression. 

** I tell you I will not go with you," said Berthold firmly, still 
holding his weapons ready for action. 

** But you shall ! " said Bedmantle, stretching out his anna to seize 
Berthold, who at that moment fired a pistol at the strange figure. 
Suddenly noises were heard in the house : the host was hastening in 
alarm toward the chamber of his guest^ and the unwelcome visitor 
left the chamber, throwing back an angry glance on Berthold. 

/*Gk)od sir," exclaimed the poor charooal-bumer, as he entered 
the chamber, ''what have you done! You have roused up our 
ioboldf our house-goblin, who has been quiet so long. On the stairs 
I met him in his red mantle, bearing a sword, and looking very 
angry." 

''Your koboldi your house-goblin!* What can you mean!" 
said, the bewildered traveller. 

** I will tell you all about it," said the host, ** if you will come 
down to the living-room ; for my wife and the children are there, 
and I must remove their fears." 

'Berthdid was ready to go down stairs, as he did not like to remain 
alone in the narrow diamber. He took his weapons and ihe 
portmanteau, and went down to the room where the fiunily was 
assembled. The children were trembling, and looked now upon 
osr traveller with suspicious glances, while their father told the 
following strange tale : — 

^ Sir, when first I came to live in this cottage, the unearthly being 
who loumts this neighbourhood always appeared in the terrible form 
in whidi you have just now seen hun. No charcoal-burner would 
live in Uus part of the forest; for the wanderings of the unquiet 
^irit extended over a wide circle. It is said that^ in his former 
state of existence, he was a wealthy but very selfish man who lived 
on this spot^ and tiiat he buried treasures of gold in a secret part of 

' * The demonology of Germaixy is very extensivie, and has been interwoven in so 
many poems and prose-fictions, that an account of Ctorman literature would be 
imp0tf9ct if it did not contain some specimen of such narratives. The * kobold,' or 
' hauflgeist,' was a e^ost of domestic habits, and attached to some locality. He was 
sometimes harmless, and even useful, but at other times spiteful, and demanding 
yery respectful treatment. In the present tale, which contams a moral, the 
' kobold ' fliymbolisee the spirit of avarice, which had been subdued by the content- 
ment and piety of the charcoal-burner and his family, but was awakened an<l. 
excited by the presence of a timitar spirit in Berthold. 
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the forest. It is also said that, to frighten strangers and traTellen 
from the spot, he sometimes appeared, while living, in the gaih and 
with the weapons which you have seen to-night. He died, and left 
no sign of the place where his gold was buried. Indeed it seems 
that he had lost his reason and forgotten his own secret ; for he was 
seen nightly prowling through the forest, and uttering cries like one 
who seeks what he cannot find. Such was the tale told to me when 
I came to dwell here ; but I said, ' Let me pray, and live piously, and 
the evil one can do me no harm.* But I assure you that, for some 
time after our arrival, my wife and the children were sorely terrified 
by the nightly visits of the old man in the red mantle." 

*< Ah!" said the wife; **and now we shall have the old trouble 
over again." 

' At this moment the door of the hut was shaken violently, and the 
cluldren began to cry ; but the father stepped 'to the door and said 
in a loud and firm voice, ** Hence, evil one, and vex us no longer!" 
The sound of a rushing wind followed this exorcism, and then all 
was quiet again, and the father proceeded in his story : — 

''We continued to use the best means of prayers and pious living 
to subdue the violence of our ghostly disturber, until we succeeded 
so far, that he laid aside his red mantle, came gently to our door 
every evening at the hour of prayer, and seemed disposed to be 
friendly. His aspect was composed and quiet, and even his stature 
seemed less than that of the figure in the red maiitle. But now, in 
some way which I cannot understand, your appearance here, sir, 
has awakened in him all his former violence, and we shall require 
some pains and patience before we again subdue him. However, 
children, be not afraid. Prayers and patience have availed once 
in this trouble, and we must now employ them again. Don't fear 
him, my good wife. We shall subdue Bedmantle once more." 

' With this assurance, the wife and the children were comforted, 
and looked cheerfully at the father; but Berthold still felt like a 
man who awakes in the night, and cannot shake off the impression 
of a frightful dream. He said to himself— ''I must have a fever 
which has affected my head, and all the strange adventures of this 
night must be delusions." Then he suspected that the apparently 
honest host must be the ally of some band of robbers, and that Bed- 
mantle would soon return (perhaps with some accomplices) to seize 
the portmanteau. With these thoughts, Berthold becune so excited, 
that he could rest no longer in the cottage. He called for his steed, 
and the eldest boy instantly ran to the door to fulfil the stranger's 
ordere. The father said, « Ton will do better to stay until dayl^t 
I cannot say what you may meet in the forest during the night" 
But our traveller imagined that this invitation was coldly or in- 
sincerely given, and he could read in the faces of all the family that 
they wished the stranger to leave their dwelling. When his horse 
was saddled, and the portmanteau was fixed in its place^ he offered 
money to the charcoal-burner, who firmly refused to accept it. A 
cold fiu*ewell was exchanged, and Berthold rode away in a state of 
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singfular excitement — ^his mind being occupied by many conflicting 
thoughts. 

< Like other men who lived in his times, he had been taught to 
believe that supernatural agents are sometimes employed to point 
out the hiding-places of treasures of gold, and the adventures of 
this night seemed to confirm his faith in such events. As he rode 
along in the dim forest^ he muttered to himself— ** Perhaps Bed- 
mantle may be right, and the charcoal-burner may be wrong. If 
fay visitor was not a spectre, then my host had some plot against 
me, and I have done well in leaving his hut ; but if it was a spectrei 
its object may be to point out the place of hidden treasure, and I 
may be the happy man destined to discover it. Courage ! the 
adventure of this night may make me a wealthy man.*' 

<He had hardly uttered these words, when, turning his head, he 
saw Bedmantle close beside him. The apparition seemed to have 
heard the soliloquy, and nodded its head in approbation of the reso- 
lution of Berthold, who now endeavoured to maintain all the courage 
he had summoned. However, ho could not speak a word to iaa 
strange companion ; but Bedmantle soon broke the silence by saying 
— ^''I say, my good friend, I have had a very dull life for some 
years with the poor charcoal-burner and his family there. The per- 
petual psalm-singing and praying quite wore me down, until I 
bocame a little, feeble, low-spirited old man, such as you saw. But 
your coming at first excited me strangely, and then encouraged me 
to return to my old ways again. I saw in you something that 
reminded me of my former self ; for I know you love hunting for 
gold as I used to love it, and as I love it now again. How the 
company of a fellow-spirit animates me ! You see how much I have 
grown in one night ; and I shall now continue to grow higher and 
higher still i But no more words ! Let us dig for the gold 1 You 
see that hillock ! There it lies ! Ho, ho ! the charcoal-bumer is 
too stupid for this work. I could never excite him to it Come 
along!" 

* Bertliold dismounted, and after tying the bridle to the branch of 
a tree, followed the apparition to the hillock, which was covered 
with tiie cones of the fiivtree. ** Dig — dig," said Bedmantle ; and 
Berthold began to turn up the earth with his dagger, while his com- 
panion laboured violently with his bare hands, tearing up the ground, 
from which a sulphurpus smoke. issued, until they discovered two 
eartlien vessels, which broke in pieces, and disclosed their contents — 
mere ashes ! At this disappointment the restless demon began to 
wring his hands, moaned dismally, and jpointed to another hillock. 
JBerthold followed, and both began to dig ; but their efibrts ended 
again in the same disappointment — they found nothing but ashes I 
From one liillock they passed to another, and laboured vainly, again 
and again, until our traveller was exhausted, but still durst not dis- 
obey the commands of Bedmantle, who, becoming more and more 
exasperated and violent, struck his fists against the ground until 
sparks flew from it^ and angrily accused Berthold of having found 
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and secreted gold in the forest. The red mantle streamed in the 
air, the figure of the spectre rose higher and higher, and aaBnmed 

-violent and threatening attitudes, until ^Berthold caught a^impse 

of moming^light, and heard the cock crow and the mcumi&g^beiU 
tolling in a neighbouring village. Redmantle was seen no more by 
onr traveller, who soon found his steed, and rode away, not being 
able to determine whether he had been awake or dreaming duiing 
the night. ..... 

'Several years passed away, during which time Berthold wu 
employed in mercantile transactions in foreign countries ; but when 
he returned towards his home, and found that his road led him near 
the mysterious forest, he felt a longing, which he could not resist^ to 
visit once more the cottage of tl^e charcoal-burner, and to hear the 
sequel of Bedmantle's history. Accordingly, late one evening he 
arrived at the hut, where he was soon recognised by all the fiunily. 
The children were taller than before, but ^ things becddee in this 
l<mely hut in the forest remained unchanged. The oontrafit between 
this sameness and the changing business of the great world in which 
onr traveller had been engaged was striking. Again the charcoal- 
burner brought out a bottle of home-made perry to refresh his 
fiuest ; again the children were assembled around the table at the 
hour of prayer, and Berthold saw, with some dread, the same low 
stool left vacant for the unearthly visitor. His host seemed to guess 
the thoughts which were passing in his mind, and at once dispersed 
his fears by saying — "' Sir, I know not what passed between you and 
onr strange visitor when you lodged here some years ago, but I can 
assure yon that we have had since then all our troubles revivedagain. 
The restless spirit of Bedmantle was excited by some enoonnge- 
ment which your presence afibrded, and for some months alter you 
went away, he was roaming in the forest, and disturbing onr house 
every night. But that is aU over now, and he is i^iain subdued. 
You are welcome, sir; yet I would not invite you to stay with us if 
I did not trust that you will show, whatever may happen, a pions and 
humble disposition ; for it ia token our otvn minds are Hl'Teguiakd 
that we (xre mo^ svJt^fect to the dietiarbance of evil powers. It is onr 
time for prayer, and I hope you will join in our devotion." 

* Then the feither began the hymn, and all the children and 
]3erthold joined in singing : 

** Now all the woods axe sleeping^, 
Feace over aU ia spread ; 
Angels their watoh are keeping 
O'^er every numbered head." 

While they were singing, a mild radiance gleamed suddenly through 
the apartment, and a melodious, soft sound^ like that produced hy 
mnra(»l glasses, was heard at the window. When the children had 
retired to rest, Berthold inquired the meaning of this phenomenon. 
''That," said the host, ^is the only way in which our nightly 
visitor now makes us aware of his presence. You eee tikai kmrnHiy 
and prayer can ettbdue even the most restleea epirite/' 
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*Berthold rode away, in a meditative mood, and saw no more 
alarming apparitions in the forest. How far his adyentures may be 
attributed to the play of imagination it is impossible to say truly at 
this distance of time ; but if his experience in the hut of the poor 
charcoal-burner must be regarded as a dream, it was certainly ik 
dream possessing some significance.- 

Heinrich Steffens, a Norwegian (1776), is known chiefly as & 
writer on philosophy and natural history. His fictions * Walseth 
and Leith ' (1826), * The Four Norwegians ' (1827), and * Malcohn* 
(1834), are deficient in unity and narrative interest, as they are 
often interrupted by reflections on various public events ; but they 
contain some good descriptions of scenes and manners in Norway* 

OLD SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS. 

'Remnants of those ancient and child-like fancies and superstitions 
legends which have been driven away by the conventional tastes of 
modern times, are still found in the more lonely and romantic dis- 
tricts of Denmark and Norway. Tame scenery and tame poetry, 
cultivated fields and educated minds, orderly, rectangular streeta 
and logical notions, are naturally found together, while, if we would 
discover any relics of the wild and beautiful fantasies of early times^ 
we must turn aside from the abodes of civilisation, and wander 
among uncultured mountains and secluded valleys. These old le- 
gends arose in the days when rude nature in her primeval mystery 
lay all arotmd the haunts of men, while her phenomena sometimes 
excited terrors, and at other times inspired delight. Well might our 
ancestors, who had to contend for existence with the vast powers of 
nature, conceive of such adventures as combats with giants and 
genii ; for such tales, indeed, were symbols of the condition of human 
society. The unmeasured forests wore a threatening aspect, and the 
wild animals which came out from their gloomy recesses sometimes 
seemed to be united in a league against mankind ; rocks impended 
over the traveller in the narrow valley ; loud waterfalls, with voices 
of thunder, proclaimed the power of nature, and few and feeble were 
the contrivances of art to relieve the gloom and mystery of long and 
stormy nights in winter. Such were the external circumstances fii- 
vourable to the growth of a romantic imagination ; and we may aSao 
observe that the feelings of men, not yet softened and relaxed by ease 
and indulgence, were more intense in hope, or fear, or joy, than we 
can expect to find them in highly-civilised society. But with st^m 
and strong feelings, our Scandinavian ancestors united some gentle 
virtues. Resignation to want and suffering was often found con* 
nected with courage and energy in the hour of peril 

* Amid my researches in natural history, I had always a great 
curiosity in exploring what I may call the physiognomy of the le- 
gends of various districts, or, in other words, the resemblance which 
tiiese legends bear to the natural scenery amid which they had their 
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•birth. YarioiiB districts are marked by the prevalencd of various 
jdnds of pkmts and grasses; granite, limestone, and other rocks 
give peculiar formations to chasms, hills, and valleys, and these dis- 
tinctions affect the varieties of trees. The effects of light and shade 
in the morning and the evening, the aspects of waters, and tones of 
waterfalls, are various in various districts. And, as I have often 
imagined, the natural characteristics of a district may be recognised 
in its legends. I know no better instances to snpporc my supposi- 
tion than such as may be found on the northern side of the Hartz 
Mountains, where a marked difference may be noted between the 
legends of the granite district and those of a neighbouring district of 
jmother formation. The old stories that may be collected between 
the Use and the Ocker certainly differ in their colouring from the 
tales preserved among the peasantry in Budethal or Selkethal ; while 
the legend of Hans Helling in Bohemia is a genuine production of a 
granite district. Turning to the flat districts in Denmark, we find 
old stories bearing the impress of the country. Seeland, the island- 
home of my chUdhood, is, on the whole, a level country, and onlj 
here and there hilly; but in some parts it can show prospects of sur- 
jMissing beanty. The hills are rounded with an indescribable grace- 
fulness ; there is a charm in the fresh greenness of the pastures ; the 
beech-woods have an imposing and venerable aspect ; the sea winds 
its arms- about amid the verdure of these woodland solitudes, and 
lakes of silver brightness lie encircled by graceful trees. The leaves 
rustling, brooks murmuring, the sounds of many insects, the plain- 
tive notes of birds, and the gentle plashing of waves upon the lonely 
shore, are the only sounds which break the silence. While I write of 
such a scene, I feel a longing to return to the quiet home of my 
childhood. In such a solitude I have sometimes felt as if I had ap- 
proached the sacred resting-place of one of the old northern deities, 
and have almost feared lest I should disturb his long sleep. Here is 
the hiding-place of the old legends, and in such a solitude we still 
may feel Uieir power. When twilight gathers over woods, lakes, and 
pastures, we may see once more the phantom-ships, guided by de- 
parted spirits of the olden times, sailing among the green islands; we 
may hear the melancholy dirges for fallen heroes ; or the plaintive 
song of the forsaken maid; and when the storm is bending all the 
boughs of the beech-wood, we may hear, blended in the gale, the 
loud cries of the wild huntsman and his followers.* 

A NORWEQIAN HOMESTEAD. 

' The valley was bounded on the east side by abrupt walls of rock, 
covered with dark . and lofty flr-trees. On the west, the hills rose 
gradually, and were marked here and there, with lowly homesteads. 
Between these boundaries an irregularly-shaped lake extended along 
the valley. Towards the north a rudely -constructed bridge of 
twenty arches stretched across the narrowest part of the lake, and 
formed a path to the old stone-built church, which stood on a little 
hill now covered with leafless trees. Another church of modem 
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date, built of wood in the orudfonn style, stood at the distance of 

about a quarter of a mile from the former. Through this valley the 

high road from Ghristiania to Bergen extends, and winds along one 

of the most mountainous districts of Norway. The,*central object in 

the scene was a spacious farm-house, with its extensive outbuildings, 

situated near the highway. It was two storeys in height, built of 

planks which were painted yellow, and now the windows of the upper 

rooms were burnished by the light of the rising sun. The front-door, 

painted white, with its handle of polished brass, the neat gate and 

palings enclosing a garden which extended from the front of Uie house 

to the road, and other signs, indicated the respectability and good 

taste of the owner; while the outbuildings, consisting of cattle stalls, 

a brewery, a house for the servants, and a granary raised upon blocks 

of stone and piles (to preserve grain and furs from vermin), told of 

his affluence. These buildings enclosed a quadrangle, and in the 

middle of one of the outer waUs, near the lake, a tower bearing a 

clock, with bright figures on its dial, rose over the gateway. In the 

midst of the new-fallen snow which had covered the valley, and in 

the cold light of early winter morning, this dwelling bore a friendly 

aspect, and gave assurance of human comfort in a severe clime. 

Across the hdiie the mountain rose steeply, its sides here and there 

covered with tall firs drooping their snow-laden branches ; while, in 

places bare of trees, long icicles, glittering like diamonds, depended 

from the rocks, or formed perfect columns, reaching down to the 

masses of ice which lay below, piled up in many fantastic forms, but 

chiefly resembling enormous clusters of grapes. In places where the 

ice-columns were broken, the black surface of the rocks was seen 

in bold contrast. The cottages of the peasants scattered over the 

valley were built of timber, and green moss filling all the joints of 

the planks, made them appear like rude log-huts, while their small 

windows of green glass, dim and dusty, gave no favourable signs of 

love of cleanliness and neatness in the inmates. This weU-peopled 

valley, embosomed among the mountains, bears marks of population 

in ancient times. The numerous grave-hillocks bordering the road 

to Bergen, keep in remembrance iSie days of our heathen ancestors ; 

while the old stone church (called Uldnaes) tells its tale of the times 

when the Boman Catholic religion prevailed in this country.' 

JusTiNUS Kerneb (1786), well known as a writer on ^ somnam- 
bulism * and other mystical theories, has written some humorous 
tales. In one, he ridicules the pedantry of the supposed university 
of Mittelsalz, where professors boast that they can make a great 
scholar even ont of a dunce. One incident will be a fair specimen 
of Kemer's humorous style. He visits the university town; and 
remembers that, on a former occasion, he had left his walking-stick 
at a hotel. He finds now that the landlord, after keeping the 
stick for some time, had allowed one of the learned professors to 
take it away. As he proceeds along the street, a dull-looking stu- 

o 
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dent meets him, and ezdiumB) ^ My dear sir, do yon not xecognbe 
yonr friend? I am your old Tralking-stick ! One of the professors 
took me mider his care, and has made me snch a scholar, that I am 
now employed in writing reviews !' One of the great inventions 
for which the university of Mittelsalz was famed is worthy of 
notice, on accomit of its benevolent intention. It is described by 
Kemer in the following passage : — 

A SUSROGAT£ 70B SOLDIERS. 

'The artist (who had been engaged in painting) now descended 
from his scaffold, and after complimenting me as an aSnarer of 
genius, invited me to step into his house and behold a great inven- 
tion which he had almost brought to perfection. I and my companion 
accepted this invitation, and, as we walked toward his house, liie 
artist said to me, *^ Sir, if the world continues to improve (as I trust 
it will), this invention of which I am so prond will, in the course of 
time, entirely abolish the old plan of employing living and intelligent 
beings to carry weapons. Tou shall see that I can do th^ business 
with wood-work. Step in, gentlemen." When we had entered his 
house, the great artist carefully bolted the front-door; ^for/' said he, 
^my discovery is at present a mystery, and I do not wish any prema- 
ture descriptions of it to go abroad. Now you must be prepared to 
see in this ^surrogate for soldiers' that simplicity which, as yon 
know well, characterises all truly great inventions." My com^panion, 
Moses, was now very nervous, and looked anxiously at the bolted 
door, as he expected that some tremendous engine of war&re would 
be soon brought into play. The artist noticed the alarm of my 
friend, and said, ** Tou may be quite easy, as there is no danger ; for 
yon must know that my invention has two sides, of which one repre- 
sents a soldier in time of peace (which is done), while the war-side 
is not quite finished. You shall now see my model military man.'' 
80 saying, he stooped, and drew from its hiding-place^ mider a bed, 
the wonderful machine, which was nothing more than a flat board, 
cut into the likeness of a hiunan figure. He turned it^ and we saw 
a front view of a soldier painted as in fiill uniform, and standing on 
guard, but fast asleep. Of course Moses ^ras at once relieved from 
all his fears, and I looked like a disappointed man. The artist 
noticed my dull look, and said, ** I daresay you do not see all the 
merits of this invention at once. It is not probable that yon wilL 
They are simple^ and yet reccmdite. But I will explain a few of them. 
Please to observe then, that this humble surrogate has the foUowisg 
advantages over itxe living soldiers who are at present employed by 
the public at such a vast expense : — In the first place^ if you say, 
'This soldier wUl do no useful work ;* granted — ^but you must also 
remember that, as he will not work, so he will neither eat nor drink; 
and with regard to the article of dress, he will require only, aboot 
once in ten years, a new coat of paint. Secondly, I will warrant 
that he shall stand against bnUets and bayonets better than any 
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troops that can be named ; and lastly — ^and what an advantage this 

must be ! — this soldier will never think !** 

* I conld not refuse to acknowledge that there were wme verj 
good points in this invention/ 

The well- known tale of * Peter Schlemihl,' by Adalbebt 
Chamisso, may be classed with &ntastic tales, as it rehites the 
adTentores of a man who sold his shadow for a large sum of 
money, and found afterwards that he had made a bad bargain. A 
short extract from * Peter Schlemihl ' will be a fair specimen of 
the wild and &ntastic adventures found in many German fictions. 
The only interest or merit of such tales must lie in the natural 
development of character, after a writer has taken the liberty of 
placing his hero in supernatural circumstances. K any moral can be 
extorted from such an adventure as the following, it must be, that 
gold is not to be esteemed in itseL^ and that it is dearly obtained 
at the cost of any part, yea, or even the ^ shadow ' of humanity : — 

THE MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW. 

[< Peter Schlemihl, after being introduced to a strange man in a 
gray coat, who appears to have an nnbonnded command of wealtii, 
is suiprised by a very singular proposal. The stranger possesses a 
corioos little bag, which has the property of being always filled with 
gold: it is indeed an unfailing purse — an inexhaustible fountain, 
from which gold pieces may be poured out ad libitum. This woa^ 
derfnl bag the stranger ofiers to give in exchange for Peter's 
shadow ; and, after some hesitation, the bargain is made.] ^Donel'' 
said I, tfldcing the bag: — ^''For this good purse you shall have my 
shadow t" The man in the gray frock instantly struck the bargain, 
and kneeling down before me, he^ with admirable dexterity, rolled 
up my shadow from head to foot on the grass, then took it up, and 
put it into his pocket. As he walked away, I fancied that I heard 
him inwardly chuckling, as if he had outwitted me. I never realised 
the consequences of my bargain before it was done. But now I 
stood, astonished and bewildered, in the full glare of sunshine, and 
without a riiadow! When I recovered my senses, I hastened to 
leave the place. Having filled my pockets with gold pieces, I put 
the cord of the purse round my neck, and hid it in my bosom. 
Having escaped unnoticed from the park, I found the pnbhc road, 
and walked towards the town. I was lost in a reverie until I ap- 
proached the gate, when I heard a scream behind me, and looking 
round, saw an old woman, who followed me, and cried out, ^ Why, 
sir — sir, yon have lost your shadow!" I was really obliged to the 
old dame for her reminding me of my case ; so I threw to her a few 
gold pieces, and then step^d into the deep shade under some trees. 
But when I arrived at the town-gate, ray memory of the strange 
bargain was again refreshed as I heard the sentry mutter, '^ Where 
has the gentleman left his shadow!" As I hastened along the 
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etrecty I passed two women, one of whom exclaimed, *^ Blessed Mary, 
preserve usl that man has no shadow." I hastened away irom 
them, and contrived to keep under the shade of the houses until I 
came to a wide part of the street which I must cross in order to 
arrive at my lodgings ; hut» most unhappily, just as I passed into 
the broad glare of the sunshine, a day-school was turning out its 
crowd of unruly boys, and a wicked, high-shouldered little imp (I 
remember him well) immediately detected my imperfection. *^ Ha, 
lia!*' he shouted maliciously, ** here's a curiosity! Men generally 
have shadows when the sun shines. Look, boys — ^look at the gentle- 
man with no shadow V* Enraged, I tlirew about me a handful of 
money, to disperse the crowd of boys, and then called a hackney- 
coach, into which I leapt, to hide myself from my fellow-creatures. 
* So," said I to myself *^ I have bartered away my conscience for 
gold ; and now I would forfeit all my gold to recover a shadow!" 
My feelings overcame me, and hiding my face in my hands, I wept 
When the coach arrived at my lodgings, I would not get out, bat 
ordered all my packages to be put inside, and after paying my otd 
landlord well, told the coachman to drive to the principal hotel in 
the town, which luckily had a north aspect. Here I escaped from 
the public gaze, and after hiring one of the front rooms, I told the 
waiter that I must be closely engaged for several hours. So he 
closed the door upon me, promising that I should not be diatnrbed. 
And now what did I do ! I am ashamed to confess my weaknea 
and folly even to a friend. I endeavoured to console my sensation 
of loss by making a display of my wonderful wealth. I took the 
purse from my bosom, and scattered gold pieces upon the floor, 
and stared at them in wild excitement^ and then scattered more 
gold upon them, and conjured up visions of all the schemes I might 
realise with this wealtl^ and endeavoured to count my loss of a 
shadow as nothing, until, exhausted by many thoughts and strong 
feeUngs, I lay down and fell asleep upon my riches. . . . When I 
awoke, the hotel was silent — no servants were moving, and I found 
that it was early in the morning. .Now I did not know what to do 
with the gold that lay thickly about me, for the purse would not 
hold it. After some perplexity, I concealed it in a Isirge capboaid, 
and putting a few pieces into my pockets, I returned the p^use to its 
hiding-place under my waisteoat. As soon as I heard the servants 
stirring, I ordered break&st (for I was now very hungry), and while 
taking this meal, my conversation with the landlord induced me to 
hire as a servant a man called Bendel. I liked his honest fierce, and 
it has not deceived me ; for his kind and trusty services have often 
consoled me in my troubles on account of my very serious loss. 
Bendel went out to execute my orders, and in the course of the 
day my chamber (where luckily not one direct ray of sunshine in- 
truded) was crowded with shoemakers, tailors, and all kinds of 
tradesmen, for whose commodities I was glad to pay in ready money, 
in order to diminish the store of gold pieces in the cupboard. In 
the evening I commanded Bendel to light a number of wax-candles^ 
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and to dispose ihera so as nofc to expose my singular deficiency to 
the eyes of the ivaiters. This poor fellow, whom I had made ac- 
quainted with my case, sincerely pitied me, and was always ready to 
do anything to remedy the defect. But when the candles were 
lighted, I was tired of my imprisonment in my chamber, and was 
seized by a strong temptation to venture out in the street, and test 
the public opinion on my case by moonlight. I could not resist it, 
but put on my cloak, pulled my hat over my eyes, and stepped into 
the street, trembling like a malefactor, though I was only an unfor- 
tunate man who had suffered a heavy loss. The moon was shining 
brightly enough, too brightly, indeed, for my purpose. For some 
distance I crept along in the shade of the houses, imtil at last I sum- 
moned up my courage, and made my appearance in an open moonlit 
space. I soon discovered the effect produced. Some women passed, 
and expressed their pity for me ; two or three stout broad-shouldered 
men, apparently proud of their own broad and black shadows (how I 
envied them !), made some jocose and sneering remarks ; but a pretty 
maiden, who was walking with her parents, wounded my feelings 
most deeply, though she said nothing. She threw a hasty glance 
upon me, then looked down at the spot where my shadow ought to 
have been, and then, with an expression of wonder and alarm, drew 
her veil over her face, and hurried along. I was immediately con- 
vinced that I could no longer hope to maintain a respectable station 
in society, and, with miserable feelings, finding myself condemned to 
live in perpetual twilight, I crept back into the shade. What a bar- 
gain I had made ! Possessing boundless wealth, I was scorned by 
old women and penniless schoolboys ; the sentry at the gate, with 
hardly a heller in his pocket, pitied me; and now my appear- 
ance had alarmed a pretty maiden ! I hastened back to my hotel, 
and passed a sleepless night. ... In the morning I sent Bendel 
out to make all possible inquiries about the man in the gray 
frock. When he returned, he told me that he had heard no news of 
such a person ; but that a stranger near the town-gate had sent a 
message to me. ''What is itT' said I, and Bendel gave me this 
disheartening reply : — ** The strange man stopped me near the gate, 
and said, ' Tell Mr Peter Schlemihl that, as the wind is favourable, 
I am just now embarking for a long sea-voyage, but after a year and 
a day, I shall see him again, and shall propose to him another little 
bargain, which I hope will please him as well as our last transaction. 
Meanwhile, present my best respects to Mr Schlemihl.' " When I 
assured poor Bendel that the stranger was the very man I wanted 
to see, my servant uttered many vain and loud reproaches on his 
own want of sagacity. In vain I sent him immediately to the haiv 
hour — several ships had sailed for various parts of the world — the 
gmy man had vanished, and with him all hope of regaining my 
invaluable shadow!' 

Augustus Steigentesch (1774-1827), a military officer in the 
Austrian service, wrote several short stories in a lively style. 
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Heinbich Eleist, another military man, wrote s remaik&ble 
story entitled ^Kohlhaas,' containing the experience of a man, 
once honest and industrious, who was driven to desperation by 
the oppressive treatment of a nobleman, and exercised his ven- 
geance upon general society. The numerous short tales and 
novels of Leopold Sghefeb, who has been mentioned as a writer 
of didactic poetry, are chiefly intended to convey the same lessons 
of mystical philosophy and benevolent morality which are found 
in his poems. Gebhabd Stbausb (1786) wrote a tale, ^ The Auto- 
biography of a Young Clergyman,' in a didactic and s^itimentai 
tone, which has been admired by many, and frequently translated. 
The romances of Phimpp Rehfues (1779), * Scipio Cicala ' (1831), 
*The Castle of Gozzo' (1834), and *The New Medea,' are su- 
perior to many modem fictions in liveliness of description and 
elegant style. 

KablImmebmann (1796-1840) wrote two romances— * Die Epi- 
gonen ' (1836), which contains many descriptions of modem cha- 
racters, and ^ Munchausen ^ (1838), which consists of two dissimilar 
parts. The first contains many remarks on modem literature, 
mixed with personalities; while the second gives some beautifiti 
and poetical pictures of rural life in Westphalia. This work may 
perhaps be classed with the writings of the romancists, as its 
interest depends rather on its poetic character than on its {dot 
and construction. The same remark wiU apply to the romances 
of Joseph Eichendobff (1788), which, while they disappoint the 
novel-reader by their want of plot and development, are suited to 
delight persons of an imaginative disposition. One of these tales 
is entitled ' The Life of a Good-for-Nothing ' (1826), and is full of 
the natural buoyancy and careless humour which characterise the 
hero. The following passage will give some idea of the story:— 

THE WANDERING STUDENTS, 

* I Bee the pleasant country—hail 

Austrian woods and birds and streams ! 
The Danube glitters from the vale, 

St Stephen's steeple yonder gleams 
Over the hills so for away, 
As if it welcomed me to-day ! 

Vivat, Austria ! * 

'I was singing the last verse of the scmg, as I stood on the hUl 
which commands the first prospect of Austria^ when suddenly a 
trio of wind-instruments sounded out sweetly from the wood behind 
me, and accompanied my voice. I turned round, and saw three 
young men in long blue mangles. One blew an oboe^ another a 
clarionet, and the third, with a singular cap on his head, played the 
French horn. To mend the concert, I pulled out my fiddle and piajed 
away with them, singing heartily too. At this they seemed amazed, 
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and looked one at another, like men who have made a great mig- 
take. The French Horn (the player I mean) allowed his puifed-out 
cheeks to collapse, and looked very earnestly at me, while I civilly 
Tetumed the stare. He stepped nearer to me, and said — '^ The fact 
is, we guessed, hy your frock, that you were an Englishman, and 
thought we might win a trifle, as a victUcum, from you ; but it seems 
you too are a musician." I confessed that this was the better guess 
of the two, and tliat I had just returned from Home, and had found 
it necessary to scrape my way over the country with a fiddle. 
^Ha!" said he, ''a single fiddle cannot do much now-a-days; " here 
Jie stepped to a little fire on the ground beside the wood, and began 
to fiin it with his cap — ^ the wind-instruments do the work far better 
yon see. When we pop on a respectable family at dinner-time^ 
we just step quietly into the portico, and blow as hard as we can, 
until one of the servants comes out, glad to give money, or victuals^ 
anything to stop our noise. But the coffee is hot now. Won't you 
take breakfast with us 3 " I readily accepted this invitation. We 
sat near the fire on a green bank, and the two musicians began to 
untie little bundles, and took out some slices of bread. A pot of 
coffee and milk was soon prepared, of which the Oboe and the 
Clarionet drank alternately; but the French Horn said, as he 
handed to me half a buttered roll, *^ I don't like that black mix- 
ture: this is better," he added, drawing out a flask of wine, which 
he presented to me. I drank boldly ; but as I took the flask from 
my mouth, I could not suppress a slight distortion of my face. ^ Ha t 
it is only home-brewed stuff," said he : ^ you have lost your German 
taste in Italy I suppose?" He now drew from his pocket an old 
tattered map of Austria, which he spread out upon the grass, and 
his companions joined their heads over it, pointing their fingers over 
various routes. ^ Vacation ends soon," said one. ^ We must turn 
away from Linz here on the left hand, so as to get back to Prague 
in good time." *^ Bidiculous ! " said the French Horn ; " that road will 
only lead you among woods and ignorant peasants. You will not 
find a man of refined taste on that road." ^ Fine taste ! Nonsense ! ** 
said the Oboe ; ^ the peasants are good-natured, and will not com- 
plain of our false notes." ^ You have not the proper pride of an 
artist," said the French Horn ; ** Odi profanum wlgvs et arceo!* 
^ There must be many village churches in that way," said the 
Clarionet; "and the parsons will help us on to Prague." <^They 
will give little money," said the Horn, " but plenty of sermons on 
the folly of a wandering life. However, we are in no great hurry. 
Our professors are still, I daresay, at Carlsbad, and will not be 
very punctual on term-day." ** Distingttendum eat^ said the Oboe^ 
^quod licet Jovi non licet bom." 

* These scraps of Latin, and other remarks, made me understand 
that my new friends were Prague students. I felt melancholy when 
I thought that three young men, who could talk in Latin so fluently, 
should remain so poor. The French Horn seemed to guess my 
thoughts, for he said, ** You see we have no rich friends : so, when 
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the other stadents retnm home, we }rat iliese instromente nnd^ 
our cloaks, stroll away from Prague^ and find the wide world at 
our service. Ours is the best mode of travelling. I would not be 
a tame touristy with my bed warmed and my uightciq) laid in a 
certain hotel every evening. 'Tis the beauty of our way of life 
that we go out every morning, like the birds over our heads, not 
knowing imder what chimney we shall eat our supper." "^ Ay ! ** 
said the Oboe, '^and we have some merry times. For instance, we 
find a kind hearty family at dmner. We are invited into the haU. 
The maidens dance, while we play a waltz. Then we see a good 
omen — the master has ordered the dining-room door to be opened 
that he may hear us. We catch the scent of roast meat ; and, better, 
the servants bring full plates for usj" These remarks dispersed 
all my melancholy. One of the students now put his clarionet 
together, and began to practise a difficult passage in a mass in which 
he had to take a part when he returned to Prague ; but tlie French 
Horn soon interrupted the solo by striking his fist on tho map, and 
exclaiming in his deep bass voice, '^ Done I I have it 1 Here yea 
see, not far from Vienna, is a castle near the Danube. The porter 
there is my uncle. My dear Condisdpuli! we will go and pay our 
compliments to him, and I am sure he will help us on our journey.^ 
At this I started up and exclaimed — ** Gk>od ! Does your imcle play 
the bassoon! and has he a large aristocratic nose?" The French 
Horn nodded assent. ''Then I know him very well," said I, ''and 
I know the countess at the castle too. I shall be glad to go with 
you." Our plan was soon completed. We resolved to go by the 
next packet down the Danube, and accordingly hastened to the place 
of embarkation. Here stood the stout landlord, filling up the door- 
way of the hotel, while the maidens were looking out of the windows 
at the passengers and sailors. Among these stood an old gentleman 
wearing a gray frock and a black cravat. I and my friends emptied 
our pockets, and the steward smiled satirically when he saw that 
all our fares were paid in copper. But I cared nothing for his scorn. 
The morning was brilliant, and I was enraptured to find myself once 
more on the Danube. As we steamed rapidly along between pas- 
tures and hills, the birds were singing, village clocks were chiming, 
and a caged canary, belonging to a pretty maiden among the pas- 
sengers, began to whistle charmingly. I guessed the old gentieman 
in the gray frock to be a clergyman, as he was reading in a breviary 
with a splendidly-gilded and decorated title-page ; and I found that 
my guess was true, for he soon began to talk with the students in 
Latin. Meanwhile, I walked to the bow of the packet, and stood 
there gazing into the blue distance, while towers and spires arose 
one after another over the green banks of the Danube. I took out 
my fiddle, and began to play some old tunes. Suddenly I felt a tap 
on my shoulder, and tui*ning round, saw the old gentleman. " Ha! 
Ludi MagUter" said he, "do you prefer fiddling? Come and join 
us at lunch." I expressed my thanks, putting up the fiddle, and 
followed my host imder a lit&e canopy of birch and fir boughfi^ 
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which the sailors had constructed on the deck. Here I fonnd a 
plentiful supply of sandwiches and some flasks of wine spread out 
before my . companions. The old gentleman filled a silver goblet 
with wine, and passed it round. Our reserve soon melted away. 
My companions related their adventures, and the old gentleman 
laughed, and said he also had been a student^ and had often wandered 
far during vacations. At his request we took out our instruments 
and played. So the hours passed away, till the evening sun was 
gildii^ the woods and the valleys, while the banks were resounding 
with our strains. As we came near the end of our voyage, we passed 
the silver goblet round once more, and then all joined in the follow- 
ing vacation-«ong with a hearty Latin chorus : — 

<< To the south the birds all fly. 
And we must wander too : 
We wave our caps on high, 

And say, * Dear Prague, adieu ! * 
Three students bold and gay, 
Our instruments wc blow : 
* Adieu, adieu ! ' we say, 
* Dear Prague ! for we must go : * 
Ethabeatbonampaeem* 
Qui sedet post/omaeen. 

At night through some small town 

We stroll— the windows dklno : 
Within, the honest people . 

Are sitting drinking wine: 
But we are £a.{nt and thirsty 

With blowing all the day : 
*Host! bring a flask of Rhenish! 

And with something on a tray : ' 
Venit ex tua domo \ 
Beatui ilk homo. 

Now wintry Boreas, blowing, 

Is stripping aU the trees : 
While on the road we wander, . 

Our fingers nearly freeze : 
And now our shoes are tattered, 

Yet cheerily we play ; 
4nd when our hands are frosty, 
We sing (as well we may) — 
Beatut iUe homo ^ 
Qui sedet in sua domOj 
Et sedet post/omacem, * 

Et hdbei honam pacem."* 

WiLHELM Haufp (1802-1827) displayed during his short life 
considerable talents of invention and description. He wrote some 
fantastic stories ; but his best tales, of which * Lichtenstein^ (1836) 

* And may he who sits beside the stove enjoy quietude, 
f He comes out of his house—blessed be the man ! 

^ Happy is that man who sits beside the stove in his own house, and enjofya 
quietude. 
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k a Bpecimeii, contain pleasant sketches of popular mannen in bis 
oative country, Swabia. 

Geoboe Habino (1797), who wrote under the name Alexis, 
produced a romance entitled * Walladmor ' (1823), which professed 
to be a translation from an original by Sir Walter Scott. The 
trick was so far successful, that many bought and read the book, 
believing it to be the production of the Scottish novelist. Haring 
imitated Scott's historical style in several other romances. Hb 
best work is ' Roland of Berlin ' (1840). 

The names of a few ladies who have written fictions may be 
noticed, as feminine genius is a greater rarity in Germany than in 
England: at least it is less frequently displayed in literature. 
Frhsdertke Lohmann wrote many short tales of good tendency, 
and suitable to young readers. The same praise may be given, 
and perhaps in a higher degree, to the domestic narratives of 
Henbiette Hanke, which are too numerous to be particularised, 
as they fill eighty- eight small volumes. Many of the stories of this 
authoress were written 1;o explain her views of the important sub- 
ject of female education, with reference to its influence on domestic 
life. In Germany, the education of ladies has been generally nar- 
row in its range. It is not uncommon to find, as the wife of some 
learned professor or author, an amiable and industrious lady, whose 
erudition hardly extends beyond the rudiments of learning and 
the cookery-book. In suggesting remedies for this defect, some 
writers have advanced extreme opinions, have forgotten the 
natural distinctions of constitution and duty, and have pleaded 
in fiivour of a style of education which would withdraw woman 
from her proper domestic sphere, and make her the rival rather 
than the companion of man. This error is exposed in the novels 
of Henriette Hanke, and also in the educational writings of 
Caboline RuDOLPm. Some novels written by the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn are full of expressions of discontent with the social 
position of woman, and develop the tendencies of the French 
novelist Madame Dudevant (George Sand), while they show 
little of the genius of this writer. Augxtste von Paalzow is 
the authoress of * Godwie Castle,' * St Roch6,' and * Thomas 
Tymau,' novels of aristocratic society, marked by descriptions of 
costume and circumstances rather than by good delineations of 
character. 

Lavbe, Kubtz, Bbunnow, Gutzkovt, Hagen, Koenig, Rell- 
fiTAB, and KiJHNB, may be ranked among the best of recent Ger- 
man ;K>veIi,ts, ^hise 4itn^ are too niSaerous to be particnlarly 
described here. Few of these wnters have devoted their powers 
of observation to illustrate the realities of life in their natire 
•country. Too many authors, instead of attempting to fill up the 
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yacant places which may still be found in literature, regarded as a 
mirror of life, waste their time in doing again what has been done — 
in describing scenes which have been well described. Conse- 
quently, amid all the fictions of Grermany, we can hardly point to 
one which contains a fsithfal portrait of the real conation of 
society in that country, though several novels give some glimpses 
of reaUty. The approbation which such fictions have gained, 
proves that works of the same nature, but of greater compass, 
would be well received. The * Tales* of Jeremiah GtOtthelf, 
illustrating popular life, have been admired. Bebthold Aueb- 
BACH, in his * Village Tales of the Black Forest,* has given 
some pleasing sketches of rural manners, but not without poetical 
embellishment. 

WiLHELM Meimhold is known as the author of a singular 
fiction, ^ Maria Schweidler,* or 'The Amber Witch.* Having 
carefully studied the processes of trials for supposed witchcraft, 
which were the disgrace of Grerman civilisation in the seventeenth 
century, Meinhold wrote his story, and published it as a true 
narrative, founded on a document preserved in an old church. 
And such was the accuracy of its descriptions of costume, 
manners, and language, that it was received by many as au- 
thentic history. Though the true origin of the tale is . now dis- 
covered, it may sdll be read with interest, as it gives a faithful 
account of a superstition to which many hundreds of lives were 
sacrificed. 

The novels and romances of Begkstein, Schugkino, Spindleb, 
Heerinqen, and Stebnbebo, rise above the mediocrity of German 
fiction, but do not require particular descriptions. There has 
been some doubt respecting the authorship of a series of remark- 
able novels, portraying natural scenery and human society in 
America, and published as the works of Chables Sealsfield. 
These fictions display a strong imagination in their pictures of 
forests, prairies, and other great features of the western hemi^ 
sphere, which are interspersed with many reflections on the con- 
dition and prospects of American society. ' Pictures of Life in 
the Western Hemisphere * (1843), * North and South ' (1843), and 
* Morton* (1844), may be mentioned as specimens of these novels, 
which in some points resemble the writings of the American 
novelist Fenimore Cooper. 

In this fertile department of prose-fiction numerous short 
stories and simple narratives for juvenile readers have been left 
unnoticed. But, as a fiivourable specimen of many short and 
popular tales, the following, by Johann Peteb Hebel (1760- 
1826), may be quoted : — 
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KANNITVERSTAN.* 

*■ A man may be led to a wholesome truth by a mistake. Of this^ 
we find an instance in the case of a poor German journeyman wfaa 
was led to some good reflections by mistaking the meaning of three 
Dutch words. Our friend was wandering about in Amsterdam^ 
amusing himself by gazing on fine houses, crowds of busy men, and 
vessels in the harbour. At last he was especially attracted by the 
appearance of a large and noble house. He admired its six 
chunneys, its cornice, and the tall windows, in which tulips and 
gillyflowers displayed their beauties. Ho had not seen such a 
house in all his travels. ** WUl you be so kind as to tell me the 
name of the gentleman who lives in this fine house f* said our friend 
to a passer-by. " Kannitverstan " — (** I can't understand you *') — was 
the hasty reply of the stranger, who knew no more of High-Cfennan 
than our friend knew of Dutch. <* Ah ! " said the journeyman, ^ I 
will remember his name ; for no doubt this * Kannitverstan ' is one 
of the wealthiest men in Amsterdam." Beflecting on the wide 
difference between his own lot and that of the great millionaire, our 
friend walked on until he arrived at the harboiu*, which was crowded 
with shipping. Here his attention was soon fixed upon one large 
vessel, lately arrived from the East Indies, and full of sugar, cofiee, 
rice, and spices. There seemed to be no end to the wealth which she 
contained. Our friend asked one of the porters, who had a cask of 
sugar in his hands, *^ What may be the name of the merchant who 
owns this cargo!" The porter quickly replied, "Kannitverstan,^ 
and now our friend's wonder about the fine house was lost in his 
admiration of the vessel and its rich cargo. ^ Ah I " said he, *^ this 
merchant^ Kannitverstan, may well live in a large house if he has 
such a trade \ But what an unequal world is this I He seems to 
possess everything, while I have nothing !" ^ With such meditations 
he left the harbour, and returned into the town. As he turned a 
comer, he met a long funeral procession. Four black horses drew 
the dark-plumed hearse along slowly. A solemn array of relatives 
and friends followed. The great bell of Amsterdam was tolling 
heavily. Our friend, who was in a serious mood, followed the pro- 
cession towards the church, and asked one of the attendants (who 
was just at this moment silently calculating how much he should gain 
by the improved price of raw cotton), <* Can you tell me the name 
of ihe deceased ?" **• Kannitverstan !" was the hasty reply of the 
stranger, and tears rose suddenly in the eyes of our honest Oerman. 
** Ah ! " said he to himself, <* here is a history ! Poor Kannitverstan ! 
what remains for thee now of all thy wealth but a shroud I To die, 
and to leave for ever that beautiful house, that splendid vessel, that 
rich cargo ! I see that death makes all men equal." 

* He entered the churchyard, saw the coiEn of the great " Kannifc- 

* This title is composed of three Dutch words, which moan, * I cabnot understaoi 
what you say.* 
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verstan** sinkiiig into the earth, and was more edified hy the Dutch 
funeral-homily, of which he did not understand a word, tiian he had 
been by many well-understood sermons. He then returned to his 
lodgings^ where he ate his bread, with a slice of Limburg cheese, in 
contentment ; and afterwards, when he was tempted to complain of 
worldly inequalities, he remembered the great merchant of Amster- 
dam — his fine house, his splendid vessel, and his narrow grave. 
Thus a mistake of three Dutch words led our friend to some whole- 
some reflections.' 

Among recent writers of fiction, Adalbert Stifter claims 
notice, on account of the promise contained in his volumes of short 
sketches and stories entitled * Studies' (1847), which, though im- 
perfect when regarded as works of art, are written in a genial, 
poetic vein, and give some vivid descriptions of the romantic 
woodland scenery found on the confines of Austria and Bohemia. 



POPULAR LEGENDS. 

The Volksbiicher, or Popular Legends of Germany, are so nu- 
merous, and sd characteristic of the country, that they must be no- 
ticed here. The rural population of this wide land has long enjoyed 
a literature distinct from that current among the educated classes. 
While learned professors in universities have expounded a series 
of metaphysical systems, the peasantry have remained profoundly 
ignorant of the so-called ' progress of ideas,' and have solaced 
themselves with the old legends which pleased their grandfathers. 
Consequently the Grermans have an extensive series of Volksbiicher 
(People's Books), to which we have no counterpart in England. 
The popular miscellany, * Chambers's Edinburgh Journal,' has served, 
among other good purposes, to extinguish a low and mischievous 
class of pamphlets, or * Chapmen's Books,' which were once 
largely circulated, especially in the north of England; but these 
miserable productions could not be fairly compared with the 
popular legends of Germany, which, though they are generally 
^ntastic in their narratives, have some good moral purport. They 
may be divided into two classes : the first containing legends of local 
interest, generally associated with the names of old castles or other 
antiquities ; while the second contains purely fabulous stories. These 
legends and fables are exceedingly simple and popular, yet often 
poetical in their style; and theu: incidents are generally marvellous, 
paying no respect to the laws of probability. The brotheifs Jacob 
and WiLHELM Grimm have collected and published a consider- 
able series of these old traditions. Another collection is edited 
by Karl Simrock. The * Selection of Popular Books ' (1843), by 
GrUSTAYUS BcHWAB, contains some of the best stories. Even the 
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titles of these books show how far they are remote from the lite- 
rature of cultivated society. * The Curious and Wonderful His- 
tory of Till Eulenspiegel ' is a collection of rustic jests, which has 
been a favourite among the people for some centuries. The legend 
of * Siegfried with the Homy Skin' may be traced back beyond 
the epoch of the * Nibelungen-Lied;' while the tale of Dr Faustns, 
the necromancer, has enjoyed such long life and popularity, that 
the following anecdote respecting it may be easily believed : — ^In 
a village library of legendary fictions, the copy of * Faustus * had 
been worn out by frequent perusals, and some innovator suggested 
that, as all the villagers had read through this wonderful story 
many times, some new book might now supply its place. But thi 
proposition was indignantly rejected by a lai^ majority of rustic 
readers, who voted for * another copy of Dr Faustus.* The fol- 
lowing may serve as one specimen of a great number of popular 
legends : — 

FAITHFUL ECKABT. 

* Among all the heroes who followed the Duke of Burgundy, there 
was not one like £ckart m good faith and courage. He had served 
imder Burgundy in many battles, and once, when the duke was 
almost overcome by his foes, Eckart suddenly appeared on the £eld^ 
with his son and followers, when the duke's enemies were sooq 
routed. After the battle, Eckart lifted the dead body of his son 
from the ground, and carried it before the duke, who afaed teara, and 
said, " Tou have paid a dear price for my deliverance, Eckart." After 
this events true Eckart became the most noted man in Burgimdy, and 
people who wished to gain favours, applied to him rather than to the 
duke himself. For some time this state of things had no bad effect; 
but gradually enemies arose against Eckart, and spoke evil of him, 
saying that he was making himself master of Bui^nd}^ until at last 
even the duke looked on the hero with envy, and regarded him as a 
rival. Two of the remaining three sons of Eckart were accused of 
treason, and imprisoned in one of Burgundy's castles. Their fikther 
in va3a\ demanded to know what they had done, and where they were 
conftned. No answer was given ; and Eckart^ who had sworn to be 
fiiiihful to the duke, was now very unhappy. He coidd not deliver 
his dear sons without rising against Burgundy, and this he would not 
do. At last the third son, Conrad, determined, against his father's 
advice, to go to the duke's castle, and to demand that his brotheis 
should be made free. He went, hut returned no more. The duke 
accused Conrad also of treason, and Eckart's three sons were put to 
death. 

* When Eckart heard that his sons were slain, he was so toni witb 
grief and rage, that he lost his senses. He left his fbrtress, and 
wandered into a vast wood, where he roamed about like a wild 
beast, and satisfied his hunger with roots and herbs. When some- 
times light broke in upon Ins mind, and he remembered the death 
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of his children, he tore his gray hair from his head, and cried alou^ 
''My soiiB ! my sons !'' A&r he had lived thus in the wood some 
time, his comitenance hecame so changed by despair, that even his 
friends would not have known him if they had found him. Mean- 
while the duke was veiy uneasy when he heard that Eckart had 
escaped, and that np man knew his hiding-place. One morning all 
the duke^s followers and huntsmen were summoned to go in many 
parties, and to explore the forest and all the neighbouring hills. Bur- 
gondy, attended by his squire. Wolfram, rode at the head of one 
party. The day was spent in endeavours to find Eckart; but the 
duke would not leave the forest even when the son was going down, 
for he said that he could not sleep securely in his castie until the 
traitor Eckart was found and imprisoned. So the followers of Bur- 
gundy remained in the forest late in the evening. But after simset 
the sky was overclouded, and a Mack thunder-storm lowered over 
the wood. The wind howled among the trees, the rain fell fast, and 
lightnings glittered among the branches of the oaks. The duke rode 
as fast as he could through the twilight, and lost hinmelf in the heart 
of the forest, while the Squire Wolfram lost all trace of his master. 
And now the exhausted steed which carried Bui^gundy stumbled over 
a fallen oak, and was lamed. All the huntsmen and followers were 
far beyond the sound of their master's cries. He called loudly for 
help, until his voice failed, and he was &int and despairing, when a 
strange face suddenly appeared before him. A tall man, with 
long gray hair, made his way through a thicket, and coming near the 
duke, stood and gazed earnestly upon him. Burgundy prayed the 
stranger to show pity, and to guide him out of the wood ; but the <^d 
man drew his sword, and raised it over the head of the trembling 
duke. In another moment the sword was put biick into its sheath,, 
the old man grasped the hand of Burgundy, and led him along until 
he fell to the ground exhausted with £a.tigue and terror. The old 
man lifted his companion and carried him. They had proceeded 
some distance in this way, when Wolfram the squire found them^ and 
gave his assistance. He climbed to the top of a lofty fir-tree {Tan- 
nenbatwi), and was glad* to discover the light of a cottage twinklings 
not very far off. He then descended, and pointed out the way to the 
skirts of the foresf^ while the old man, still carrying Burgundy on 
his back, followed, but spoke not. At last they reached the cottage^ 
where an old dame received them kindly. The stranger gently placed 
his barthen on the floor, and Burgundy, recovering from his faintness^ 
kneeled and offered sincere thanks to Heaven for his deliverance 
from danger. He then turned to thank his friends ; but the old man 
had concealed his face in a dark comer. ** I am very ilV' said Bur^ 
gundy, *^ and feel that I shall not live long after this night of terror^ 
I have suffered more on account of the sins of which I am guilty than 
from the violence of the storm. Let me do what good I can before 
I die. Wolfram, I give you my two castles on the hill, and, in me- 
mory of this night, you shall change your name, and be called Taf> 
fienhaiiaer. And now, old man, let me see your face, and reward 
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yon, for yoa have saved me from perishing in the wood; though at 
first you drew your sword upon me — I know not why — ^but I know 
one who might have slain me justly, for I slew his sons." 

* The old man stepped from the comer, and stood in the light, hut 
said not a word. The duke gazed on his sorrowful face, and recog- 
nised his ancient hero. He then fell upon his knees trembling 
before Eckart, and said, ''Do I owe my life to the man whom I have 
made childless ?" *^ Say no more,*' said the old man ; '^ it is enough. 
You know now, and all the world will know, that Eckart was trueT 
The night passed away, and the illness of the duke increased. In 
the morning Wolfram summoned attendants, and Burgundy was 
carried to }ua castle, holding the hand of Eckart, who walked beside 
him, and sometimes pressing it to his bosom. At last, as they came 
near the castle, Eckart returned the pressure of the hand, and spoke 
a few kind words, which comforted the dying man. ... A few mo- 
ments before Burgundy died, he said to lus followers, while Eckart 
stood beside the bed, **! leave my house and my children in the 
iiands of Eckart, for I know he is true." * 

These scanty notices of the prolific department of prose-fiction 
wiU suffice to show that this is one of the weakest parts of Ger- 
man literature. Yet we have selected the best novels and ro- 
mances as the objects of our remarks, and have left almost un- 
noticed a multitude of inferior fictions which belong to the ' Parisii 
caste ^ in the world of books. Some readers may think that such 
books are altogether beneath the notice of philosophical criticism, 
or that a valuation of prose-fictions must be referred to the taste of 
<;ircu]ating libraries, where the book most worn must be esteemed 
as the best. But a department of literature still having so many 
readers must have some importance. To avoid the evils arising 
firom felse and unwholesome fictions, some well-meaning persons 
would suppress entirely all imaginative tales, novels, and romances, 
good, bad, and indifferent ; but the efforts of such reformers ap- 
pear to be altogether hopeless, and indeed unreasonable; for 
poetry and prose-fiction arise from natural and permanent im- 
pulses of the mind, and have always held the most prominent 
place in popular literature. If respectable authors do not supply 
good excitements of imagination, inferior writers will certainly 
take the vacant place. 

To determine the legitimacy and importance of any class of 
literature, we know no better way than to regard it as a part of 
that general reflection of human life which should be found in 
literature. Thus it is an essential characteristic of our minds to 
remember past events, and to induce from them general conclu- 
sions ; and in this simple fact we find the basis of all historical 
writings. Again, the observation of present phenomena, either in 
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external nature, or in contemporaneous human life, is another 
essential characteristic of the mind; and from this must arise 
works containing notices of facts in all the departments of science, 
books on geography, and descriptions of voyages and travels. But 
the memory would be only a confused collection of miscellaneous 
facts without the aid of reason, which arranges facts, distinguishes 
or unites them in various classes, and induces general laws, so as 
to give unity and order to all our knowledge. This reasoning 
process is represented in the literature of philosophy. Some 
partial minds have treated with contempt all philosophical or 
metaphysical literature ; but it would be easy to show that it 
arises necessarily from the impulses manifested even in the mind 
of a child. Every true part of literature is the representative of 
some essential power of the mind, or some true interest of human 
life. 

In this point of view, we think it will be easy to assign to prose- 
fiction its proper province, which borders on that occupied by 
history. History, in its broad and comprehensive outlines, must 
necessarily leave unnoticed many particulars, many of the finer 
lights and shades of human life, descriptions of internal motives, 
private characters, and scenes in domestic life; and to supply 
these traits in the picture of humanity, appears to be the distinct 
duty of fiction, which, while free with regard to names, dates, the 
exact order of events, and the grouping of characters, should stiU 
be essentially true. From this point of view we may look on the 
imaginative literature of any country or people, and form a fair 
estimate of its value. With regard to Germany, as we have seen, 
a great part of its imaginative writings consists of merely fantastic 
tales, weak, sentimental fictions, and poor imitations of historical 
romances. Of the * popular legends,V though their adventures are 
fanciful, we would speak with respect, as they are genuine, and 
fairly represent the play of popular imagination ; while, under all 
their wild imagery, they often convey symbolically a deep and true 
meaning. Our censure applies chiefly to a large class of fictions, 
neither real nor ideal in their features, which describe neither this 
real, present world in which we dwell, nor that better state of 
society to which the mind naturally aspires. Such tales (in Eng- 
land, as well as in Germany), having no basis either in a truly 
poetical imagination or in genial observation of life, attempt *to 
supply the defect of these qualities by a dull and worn-out series 
of melo-dramatic characters. Here we find the mysteriously- 
wicked steward, the hero fuU of goodness and pliability, who, 
without a purpose, is impelled hither and thither by the actions of 
others, but always without a deed or even a thought which can be 
called his own, arrives at last at the summit of perfect happiness 

p 
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in the shape ef a princelj estate. Here also is the ri^val, tke 
heroes foil and contrast^ fall o£ wickedness^ but employing in big 
sehemee sagacity and peneTering energy, which are doomed to be 
xoade fruitless by a most arbitrary stroke of the novel-wTxter^s 
pen. Here also is the porely-innoc^it, but most misGhievoos 
yoong kdy, who cannot take a step, cannot even walk into a 
garden to phick a roae^ without occasiondng most tragical or most 
ridicnlotts adventores. Lastly (though the stock of absm-dities is 
by no means exhaosted), here we meet (too often) the strange, 
wandering gentleman, without funds, who trav^ everywhere with 
BO meaning or purpose, who thinks nothing of leaving LondoD, 
and joomeyii^ over the continent (even without a railway), in 
order to have the pleasure of abruptly meeting the heroine, and 
saying a few commonplace words to her at Vienna I Such are 
some of the beauties of third-class fictions: to expose tbeir 
darker features would require more than ridicule. No reader who 
has taken the pains to become acquainted with the lower strata in 
foreign literature will think the above descriqption exaggerated. 
To supply the defects in their native library of fiction, Germaa 
readers have largely imported foreign novels ; but many of these 
are bad substitutes even for fairy tales and legends of ' Rubezahl,' 
and other goblins. Many articles from the notorious. Fariaao 
inanii&ctory of ficticHis, by ^Alexandre Dumas and Co.,' have 
been imported. Even inferior English novels, devoted to the ex- 
}doits of highwaymen and housebreakers, are read with pJeasuie 
in Germany. It is amnBing to find in a Geman review of soixe 
English novels (full of ' long-drawn-out * descriptions and senti- 
mental digressians) a complaint that ^ their style is rcdker verbose ;* 
or to read, in a critique on some extremely-exaggerated sketches 
of English life and society, a statement that ^ they are marked by 
truthfulness.' Among the better writers of novels whose wocks 
are translated and read in Germany, we may mention Bulwer, Miss 
Edgeworth, Washington Irving, Cooper, and Douglas Jerrold. 
The writings of Charles Dickens have gained in G-^rmany a wide 
popularity, on account of the same original qualities which have 
attracted English readers. We have even found allii^ons to 
scenes in ^ Pickwick ' and ^ Nicholas Nickleby ' strangely em- 
ployed to illustrate points in abstruse i^osophical writings. It 
is pleasant to find a classical work truly appreciated. The fol- 
lowing passage in a German review of Oliver Goldsmith's ' Yicsr 
i)i Wakefield' accords well with English sentiments. The r&- 
Tiewer says, ' This little work is a model of fiction^ full of mild 
hmnour, true humanity, and practical wisdom^ while at the same 
time it is thoroughly poetical.' 
Though we have still to treat of History, Biogn^y, Phiksophyy 



and Theologji we have already desciibed the wovks of popidur 

kterest (chiefly found, in poetry and prose-fifition) which fom 

the general Literature of a nadon. In enery age and country then 

has been a literature of life^ united with the habksy affections, aad 

iaterests of the people, flowing on in accordance with the progMM 

of homanity, and thua distinguiflhed from the literature of tha 

study, as from special literature^ which coaeiats in a great mearara 

of books produced for the use of distinct cLafises or parties. To 

describe the former kind of literature should be the pnacqMil 

task of the historian, exerting when he wntes for some special 

purpose. Having given, as far as the limits of this treatise would 

allow, a &ur account of the poetry and other popular writings m 

which German genius has expressed itself, we may m this place 

give some esplanation of the principles on which our compaiatiTa 

estimates of various works have been founded. In the preceding 

sections on poetry and prose-flction, we have especially complained 

of the want of extensive and &ithful portraitures of real life ; a 

want which we must observe when we glance over the numberless 

romauces, visionary legends, and sentimental effusions found in 

the library of Clennan poetry. According to the views akeady 

stated respecting literature in its relation to life, the filling up of 

the outlines given in history should be at least one principal part 

of the employment of poetry and iH*ose-fietion. If we admit this, 

we must esteem the old ^ Nibelungen-Lied,' with all its rudeness 

ftnd simplicity (net forgetting its imperfect construction and 

tedious tautologies), as a work of poetry entitled to hfild a place 

above the greater part of modem fiction. 

The gn^hic narrative of the old ^ Nibehingen-Lied * is read with 
interest, des{Mte its poverty of sentiment ; and great industry is eai- 
ployed in collecting and reproducing the old legends of the Minne- 
singers and their times. If some pormg book-worm could discovM^ 
among old-world records, the manuscript of some pilgrim-mm- 
strel, tdlingf. particidftrly and graphically, in language however 
Hide, the very lives and manners of the people, from the gay court 
to the mnd-built cottage^ in all the lands through whi(^ he tra- 
velled, how great would be the pleasure not only of antiquariea 
but of general readers I In some old books of travels or history, 
how we are disappointed when we look for accounts of life ia 
sncient times, ««H find only records of visits to courts monoton- 
ously gay, or pilgrimages to shrines where the dry bones of saint* 
were preserved I The same curiosity will exist five hundred years 
hence, and readers will then turn away from endless addresses to 
' Laura,' 'liberty,' and the 'moon,' to seek for the poet who will 
tell how the Grerman people were living, and what they were doing, 
in the nineteenth century. As the poetry of an individual life 
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should at least be equal in interest to the real events of that life, 
so the poetry of a country should be a worthy companion to its 
history. But German poetry reveals to us but faint traces of that 
land whose ancient people overthrew the Roman Empire — the 
land of the Carlovingians — ^the theatre where the Middle Ages 
displayed their wonders and terrors, castles, cathedraLs, steel-cJad 
barons, hooded monks, and crusaders; where the dreaded Yehm- 
gericht was founded; where Jews were persecuted with sword and 
iire, and troops of wild fanatics, such as the Brothers of the Scourge, 
roamed about: the land of Charles Y.; the land of Luther — ^what 
does German poetry tell of its history? Here, it must be allowed, 
is a great defect, and those who write for the present may learn 
something from the errors of the past. We want a more vivid 
and particularising narrative of life in olden times than the his- 
torian has given us: this want the poet should have supphed. 
Posterity will perhaps feel the same want relative to our own 
times; for where are the classical works which give a faithful 
portraiture of the life of the people? History speaks of men as 
if they were the creatures of politics; it explores not their true 
nature, it considers man apart from all the influences of nature: 
history is thus full of half-truths: poetry should supply this 
defect. The true poet should be the interpreter and the illus- 
trator of life, a companion to the historian, but doing more than 
the historian does. While the historian notices the bodies of 
events, the poet tells of the spirit that moves in them; while 
the historian describes the outward life of man, the poet pene- 
trates into his inner life; the historian records £>icts, the poet 
reveals feelings, thoughts, hopes, and desires; the historian por- 
trays the actual man, the poet also keeps in view the ideal man; 
the historian tells us of what man has heen^ the poet reminds ns. 
either in his dreams of the past, or in his visions of the future, of 
what man can be; the true poet who fulfils such a duty is as 
necessary to the development and education of mankind as the 
historian. 

These views of poetry, and of general imaginative literature, 
afford a sufficient explanation of the comparatively low estimates of 
many authors given in the preceding pages of this work. These 
estimates have not been hastily made according to individual taste, 
but have been carefully formed with a regard to the principles 
of criticism just explained. Thus, among the poets, we have given 
the greatest space to the name of Schiller, because (as his 
countrymen generally allow) he is the most national of their poets. 
To justify oiu: neglect of many minor authors of poems, novels, 
and romances, we have only to say that the toleration of common- 
place litei-ature is one of the most mischievous measures for 
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authors, for readers, and for society. It is (to use Fope^s phrase) 
^ the art of sinking.^ The reader, instead of rising by commnnion 
with minds higher than his own, is deteriorated by devoting his 
attention to the productions of writers distinguished only by a 
little superficial cleverness. 



HISTORY. 



The extensive historical works of Niebuhb, Sghlosser, and 
other modem writers, must be esteemed as important features in 
German literature, not only with regard to their present value, 
but also with reference to future studies of history. Wide fields 
of historical knowledge have been explored, and valuable mate- 
rials have been collected, for the use of future writers ; but genius 
and taste are still required, to impart to the results of sound learn- 
ing a general interest, and to recommend them by popularity of 
style- 

The progress of historical knowledge is especially important in 
its relation to philosophy. As all the circumstances of the pre- 
sent age unite to show the necessity of a sober and practical 
philosophy, we may hope that, as our knowledge of the past is 
extended, inductive science will be as successfully applied to the 
facts of history as to natural phenomena, and that thus many 
imaginative and presumptuous theories will be exploded. 

The political circumstances of Germany have in some. respects 
been favourable to the progress of historical studies. Learned 
professors and industrious students being excluded in a great 
measure from participation in the political life of their own 
country, have found solace in exploring the history of ancient 
nations, and have given, in the shape of historical essays, opi- 
nions which they could not venture to apply to the institutions* of 
Germany. While Prussia and Austria were perilous topics, on 
account of the censorship of the press, liberal and innovating 
doctrines might easily be promulgated under the disguise of 
lectures on the progress and the decline of liberty in ancient 
Greece and Rome. As even abstruse studies may tend to prac- 
tical results, we find in the circumstances just described : some 
explanation of the present state of Gormany. Doctrine and 
practice have been widely separated; and if political theories 
have frequently displayed a visionary character, this may per- 
haps be fairly attributed to the want of that experience which 
can be derived only from practice. 

The study of universal history, to which the philosophical 
views of Herder gave an impulse, has been diligently prosecuted 
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daring the last £ft j yeais ; yet few ciasmoal -wovks luve been 
produced in this department. Many historical writings maiked 
by great research, exhibit Ikde of cleamess and beauty m tiheir 
ATcangement and style. Some Instoriains neglect propoitien in ^e 
construction of their works, and fall into <jhe error wimfti they 
would condemn in an artist who marred the general effect of a 
wide landscape by introducing insignificant details. Learned and 
diligent collectors of historical materials are more numerous in 
Germany than in any other country ; but accomplished historians 
are almost as rare as great poets. The defects of style found in 
msjty histoiical works are hindnmces to iAie spread of knowledge. 
if sincere and nsefiod books, explainii^ Hie progress of •mankind, 
aod inculcating the profound lessoDS denved from experience, 
are intended to be widely ciroidated, ihej must be written in a 
pofffidar style. 

JOHANN MiTLi^at (1752-1809), a na^Te of Switzerland, displayed 
a true historical genius and extensiye erudition. His * Lectuies on 
Universal History,' delivered at Geneva in 1799, and published in 
1810^ are written in a style which sotnetimes looks l&e an imitation 
of Tacitus. Durii^ the fVenc^ iavasioii, IffiUer wrote eloqnent 
and patriotic HiiHppics against France ; but his conduct excited a 
^nearal wonder, when, in 1807, be accepted a ministerial office under 
Nap(deon. It is only fair to add that his repentance was speedy 
and bitter, as he soon resigned his plaoe, and passed the short 
remainder of his life in deep dejection. Kasl Kottbck (1775- 
i840) wrote a * Umv>ersal History,' in six volumes (1812-1818), 
which was extended to the year 1840 by K. H. Hermss. Vm 
work is marked by liberal political "riews; hut opinions and 
criticisms often fill tli^ space required by clear statements of &cts, 
tad the rhetorical style of Rotteek must be te<£ons to many 
readers. The * Histwy of the World,' by K. P. Beckek (1842), 
has reached a seventh edition, and may be commended as one of 
tibe best books of its kind. K. W. Bottiger's "* History of the 
Wbrid in Biographical Narratives* (1839-1844), maybe mentioned 
M a woriL of oonsiderable interest. Heinbich DITTMAR^s woik 
on the same vast subject has an especial reference to t^ progress 
of Christianity; whUe another compendium by Kakl Yehse, 
which was pmblished in 1842, describes chiefly the process of 
civilisation and intdlectnal culture. 

Among works on general ancient history, Fhiedrich Schlos- 
see's ' History of the Ancient World and its Culture' (1826- 
1834) must hold a prominent position. This learned historian has 
corrected the arbitrary style of confining history to descriptions of 
military and political movements, and has paid great attention to 
the literature and humane culture of ancient times. Sdilosser, 
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who was bom in 1776, may be ranked among the best modem 
historians. His works are the results of laborious and conscien^ 
tious researches, to which he has devoted his life. It is said that 
he had read three thousand books before he was fifteen years 
old. Aknold Heeren (1760-1842) opened a new view of an- 
cient history in his learned work on the ' Commercial Helations 
of Antiquity' (1793-1805). While other historians have been 
^attracted by the sword of the conqueror, Heeren followed the 
merchant's caravan laden with com, wine, oil, silks, and spices. 
His work is a valuable contribution to the tme history of huma- 
nity. KA.RL RiTTfifi, who was bom in 1779, has united the 
studies of geography and history in his work on ^ G-eography 
Viewed in its Relations to Nature and History' (1817). This 
great work may be regarded as the result of a life devoted to 
industrious research. 

Turning to the histories of particular nations, three works on 
Grecian history may be mentioned here. Wilhelm Schorn's 
* History of Greece' (1833) extends from the JQtolian and Achaiao. 
Treaty to the Fall of Corinth ; Earl Lachmann's work (1839) 
describes the events between the close of the Pelopponesian War • 
and Uie era of Alexander the Great ; and Johann Dkoyaen has 
wiitt^i the life of Alexand^ in a good style. 

I& Roman history, Barthold Nibbuhr, who was bom at 
Copenhagen in 1776, stands alone as the founder of a new school 
of research, by which the fictions which were mingled with the 
early history of Rome, and copied from book to book, and from 
one century to another, have been finally exploded. This fact 
affords a remarkable Instance of the work which may be done by 
a life devoted to study with one prevailing purpose. Through 
the labours of this historian, modem readers know the ancient 
Romans far better than they were known by nations who stood 
in <dose contact with them. Niebuhr made great preparations 
for his work, and took good care not to dissipate his powers by 
appealing too soon as sm author. Daring his youth he visited 
London and Edinburgh. In the latter city he was acquainted 
with the Scott &mily, and mentioned in one of his letters, with an 
expression of pity, ^ the eldest son, dull in appearance and intel- 
lect.' This * dull boy ' was afterwards the celebrated Sir Waltee 
Scott. Niebuhr was employed in several political offices during 
the remainder of his life, until 1823, when he retired to Bonn, and 
here devoted himself to the task of arranging the copious mate- 
rials of his Roman history. The French Revolution of July 1830 
had such an effect on the mind of Niebuhr, that it hastened his 
death, which took place at Bonn, January 2, 183L The following 
passage exj^ains the purpose of this great historian : — 
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INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN HISTORY. 

' I have undertaken to write the history of Rome from its earliest 
period to the time when Caesar Augustus was acknowledged as tlie 
sovereign of the whole Roman world. I must begin at that time 
when settlers from various nations united together and founded a 
new people ; and my goal will not be reached until I arrive at the 
period when this people had subjected millions to its sway, impart- 
ing to them its language and laws ; when Rome was mistress of the 
world from '* the rising to the going down of the sun ;*' and when 
the last of the kingdoms arising out of Alexander's conquests had 
become a Roman province. In the early period, so firmly established 
were Roman institutions, and so faithfully maintained from age to 
age, that although few trustworthy notices of heroic individuals have 
been preserved, we still possess materials from which we may indoce 
certain general conclusions respecting the social economy of the 
nation : but in the latter period we shall find this once compact 
and powerful state dissolving into a confused assemblage of msny 
peoples, and hastened toward entire disoi^nization. The changes 
through which the nation passed from one of these extremes to the 
other were innumerable. Great events and mighty actions of men 
worthy to establish a wide dominion, were preserved in memory 
even during the most ignorant times ; but a veil of poetry was 
thrown over early records, and fiction supplied the want of interest 
found in dry old chronicles. Aimong no people do we find faitiifiil 
historical writing developed at a later period than among the 
Romans. Yet we are not compelled by this fact to leave their earij 
history in hopeless obscurity. Though we cannot explore all its 
particular facts, we may induce, from the records of Rome's early 
days, conclusions as safe and just as those wliich we have formed 
respecting the state of the Grecian people during their earliest 
epoch. Indeed the internal history of Rome may be more certainiy 
explored than the archaeology of Greece; for few nations have 
resembled Rome in long preservation of their institutions free from 
all foreign influence. Its social organization was preserved in in- 
dependence^ and steadily developed from the earliest to the latest 
period ; and it fell, not suddenly under the attacks of foreign powers^ 
but slowly by an internal decay. So firmly had its laws and customs 
been knit together, and maintained from age to age, tliat, even with 
regard to the most obscure times, by the observation of certain facts 
we may safely arrive at a knowledge of others, as we may judge of 
the style of an old building by some fragments of its ruins ; or as, in 
mathematics, we may derive from a few data of proportion the same 
large results which would be found by an actual measurement of 
space 

'Livy endeavoured to forget the degeneracy of the age in whicli 
he lived, and to refresh and elevate the muids of his contemporaries 
by presenting to them a vivid picture of those glories of ancient 
days which had been feebly recorded by the old chroniclers. Be 
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gave to his country a colossal work of genius, far surpassing every 
production in Grecian history, and no loss in Roman literature can 

be compared with that of the books of Livy 

* To think of supplying such a loss — to dream of competition with 
that great historian, would indeed be presumptuous ; but a different 
purpose will attend my task. To explore, connect, and animate tho 
scanty records of times which left no complete history, so as to pre- 
sent to modem readers a picture of antiquity as fair and as full as is 
now possible — this is the design of my labour. The extent of my 
success will depend on a higher power than mine ; but whatever the 
result may be, I already owe to my researches in this field of history 
some of the liveliest pleasures of my youthful years, and I hope to 
find in my future labour something of that cheerful exercise of mind, 
even in age^ which Livy must have enjoyed in the creation of his 
great work.' 

Next to the work of Niebuhr may be mentioned a * History 
of the Roman Constitution,' by J. Rubino (1839), which contains 
ingenious speculations foimded upon careful researches. WiL- 
HELM Drumann has produced a ' History of Home in its Transi- 
tion from a Republican to a Monarchical Government' (1834- 
1844). This work contains the results of very extensive reading, 
and describes especially the political degeneracy of the Romans dur- 
ing the times of Pompey, Csesar, and Cicero. By a careful exami- 
nation of the letters and other writings of Tully, Drumann has 
represented the character of the great orator in a very unfavour- 
able light. It is curious to find a celebrated public man thus^ 
after the lapse of some eighteen hundred years, convicted of 
certain falsehoods on the evidence of his own letters ; and it is 
equally remarkable that Drumann urges his arguments against 
Cicero as zealously as if he had personally suffered by the said 
falsehoods. In many respects this is an interesting work, but its 
style and arrangement cannot be commended, as it is wordy, and 
encumbered with repetitions. Friedrigh Kortum's ^ Roman 
History' (1843) is written in a clearer style: while the work of 
P. KOBBE on the same subject is remarkable for the boldness 
with which it attacks some of the positions of Niebuhr. 

No period of history can afford more curious and instructive 
materials than may be found in the Middle Ages ; but here espe- 
cially an historian of the highest genius and literary skill is; 
required to exercise a mastery over numerous and complicated 
events, so as to reduce them to an orderly and intelligible form* 
German writers have displayed wide research in their studies of 
the Middle Ages, but have not produced their results in a classical 
style. Perhaps the ^ Manual of the History of the Middle Ages,* 
by Heinbigh Leo, deserves the highest praise in this department. 
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Leo has abo written a ^ Hifitory of the Italian Cities * (1829), and 
other historical woriu. His earlier writings betrayed a tende&cy 
to extreme scepticism, bat this has been corrected in his l&ter 
productions. The following passage is taken from Leo*s ^oik 
on Italy : — 

THE ITALIAKS. 

* Germany and Italy adTanoed together, in the aaoM ooone of 
inteileetnal doTelopment and freedom, nntii the era of the Bof«<- 
nation. The great Italian artists, in tfaev puntings and acalptun^ 
worked as truly for the liberation of the hnman mind as our German 
ta(^hus in the revival of classioal stttdies. Without each preparer 
tions, onr Reformation would hav« been a mere eedesiastioal schism, 
having no great influence on general intellectual progrves. Sot 
After the Reformation, Germany and Italy were separated in their 
interests; for, while the latter remained devoted to the flue arts^ the 
^rmer employed its best minds in philosophy. This separation wu 
unhappy ; for (German thought, divided from the poetical and beau- 
tiful, produced only dry metaphysical systems ; while, on the other 
tside, the Italian passion for the flne arts degenerated into a frivolous 
amusement for diUettanti — a mere sensuons luxury, destttate of 
«very noble or religions purpose. Bat the glory of Italy still n- 
mains in its works of art. When we look upon the aetnal oonditkA 
of the country, we see, in its political feeb lewMB and submiaBMn to 
foreign autharity, that nature and ciicttmstanoes have prevailed 
over the Italians ; but when we turn our attention to the world ef 
4trt» we find the Italians great and victorious. And this praifle 
must not be confined to a few great painters. These men of genius 
would not have produced their masterpieces if they had not been 
oncouraged by that taste for the beautiful which pervades generally 
the people of Italy. Great works require public interest for their 
consummation. The fine climate and the fruitful soil of the countij 
have been favourable to the physical oomfoit of the people, and 
•consequ^nitly to the cultivation of the fine arts. It is vain to expect 
that a people worn down by oppressive toil can evince a taste kt 
the beautiful. Leisure is the friend of the Muses. 

'Of the truth of these remariES we may find prooft in Italyii 
almost every peasant's homestead, in the granaries built up<m pillai^ 
and the other out-buildings with their neat flat roofs^ and in the 
little field with its rows of trees^ as well as in the dresses of the 
peasant women, which show tasteful arrangements of colour, aad 
in the comely fashion in which the hair is worn. A. thousand 
signs in common life manifest the love of beauty which pervades 
the people. But who shall describe the splendour of the view over 
Tuseany's metropolis of art and its surrounding gardens? Who 
oan paint those beautiful boundaries extending from the point when 
the pleasant towers of Fieeole are shining, to the blue ridges of th« 
hills of Iiuooa rinng in the golden back^roond of the woBtecm tkft 
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TEbe ythxAe pr«E|)ect beira the marks of the labann of many genenr 
iaaoB of mem endowed with the ]ove of beauty. And in iite centre 
of this loveliness, Fkwence, still more lovely, lies like a beaatifiil 
flower. From the bold aiiy tower of tiie pialaoe, to the wonderful 
work of Branelleschi, the cupola of the cathedral, every street of 
« Florence contains beauties of art. And this Florence is only one, 
though the brightest, of many gems in that diadem of beauty with 
which the Itahans have crowned their land. It is surrounded by 
other fifplendours, of which it is worthy to be regarded as the centre. 
Purely we navst be bUnded with prejudices, and helplesdy narrow in 
n»d, if we re&ise to acknowled^ the gre«tness of the Italians in 
the irarid of ait.' 

Friedrich Kortum's * History of the Middle Ages' (1836) 
is distinguished by its notices of the development of civil liberty. 
The work of Friedrich Rehic on the same subject, published 
between 1820 and 1839, must be considered rather as a magazine 
of raw materials than as a finished production. This criticism 
may also be applied to Hullmann's ' Cities of the Middle Ages * 
(1825-1829), though this work opens some new views, and is 
full of curious information. ' A History of the Crusades,' by 
Friedrich Wilken, whidi was puldished betwe^i 1808 -and 
1832, may be described as one of the great magaones of historical 
&u3ts, which may be advantageously consulted by scholars, while 
it does not deserve a place among well-written books. Tlie 
juitfaors of sach vast magazines may be compared with a dis- 
orderly antiquary, who introduces us to a large room which he 
18 pleased to call bis * museum,' where we find the incongruous 
relics of many ages confusedly piled together, and mingled with 
robbish. This is not a caricature, but a fair illustration of the 
character of several historical collections, which may excite won- 
der by their display of erudition, while they are almost totally 
destitute of artistic arrangement. 

The historical writings of Leopold Ranze, ham. in 1795, con- 
nect the events of the Middle Ages with modem times, and espe- 
cially give valuable notices of political interests in the period of 
die Reformation. * The History of the Papacy in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries ' (1834) is generally esteemed as an ex- 
cellent work ; but Koman Catholic critics have raised objections 
against some of its statements, Friedrich Raumer, bom in 
1781, is an accomplished historian, and writes in an interesting 
style. His * History of Europe fi*om the Close of the Fifteenth 
Century^ is marked by the conciliatory style in which it describes 
the contentions of various religious and political parties. A work 
on the * Courts and Cabinets of Europe in the Eighteenth Century,* 
by Fbzedsich Forstsb, contains many curious particulank 
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Waghsmuth, SpittleR) Heerbn, Schlobser, and Gagern, may 
be mentioned among the best writers on the period extending 
from the Reformation to our times. Spittler*9 * History of 
European States* (third edition, 1823) deserves especial notice as a 
concise and useful work. 

A * History of the German People * (1825), by Wolfgang 
Menzel, is one of the best and most readable books on the sub- 
ject. It has been correctly said that ' Menzel writes like an 
Englishman.* His plain and manly style may certainly supply a 
useful model to some of his learned contemporaries. The follow- 
ing unfavourable estimate of Roman institutions is extracted 
from Menzel^s * Spirit of History,* published in 1835 : — 

THE ROMANS. 

' The greatness of the Roman people consisted almost solely in 
their martial career. There are some nations — for instance^ the 
Hindoos — which are known rather by their religion, science, and 
poetry, than by their actions ; but among the Romans wc find little 
that can be called great and original, excepting their military ex- 
ploits. They borrowed their education and their literature from the 
Greeks ; and if they cultivated religion, science, and the fine arts, it 
was not with a pure devotion, but chiefly with reference to the glory 
of the state. This was the great object of all Roman ambition — 1» 
extend the glory of the Republic. For this many heroes sacrificed 
their lives in battle. But when we ask, '^ in what did the glory of 
the nation consist I" we find that the professed means of adding to 
national greatness were in reality regarded as the great end and 
object of the nation. As heroes died to defend the Republic, so the 
Republic lived only to produce heroes ! In shorty therefore, military 
glory was the grand idol of Roman worship. Heroes fought — ^in 
order to fight again ! In tliis respect we may say that the history 
of Rome resembles the progress of universal humanity ; for all men 
are bom to take their parts in an unceasing warfare with nature 
and circumstances, and every victory opens a new field of strife. 
But Rome loved warfare in itself, without regard to any higfa^ 
object than the glory of the Republic, which, indeed, was only 
another name for warfiure. The whole nation stood forth, in the 
midst of the world, like a gladiator, living only to fight ; or, like the 
modem Napoleon, throwing down a universal challenge. For what 
purpose 1 What noble, moral motive can we find united with this 
love of contest and victory ? It is true that some material civifisa- 
tion of several countries followed Roman conquests ; but ^ victory," 
** glory," was the great object ; not the cultivation of humanity; not 
the permanent extension of peace. Rome was a great egotist — a 
robber — a tyrant on a vast scale I She attempted to overrule the 
divine plan of a gradual progress in the world by an arbitrary 
ficheme of conquest ; but she fell under her own pride and presump- 
tion. While longing for external greatness, she neglected to guard 
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against internal corruption. In this corruption she would have in- 
volved all the known world ; but nature now arose against degene- 
rate civilisation, and Borne was not even permitted to fall witli glory 
and dignity; but was wasted away, partly by an internal declinoy 
and partly under the attacks of barbarian tribes from Germany.' 

A * History of the German People,' by Friedbich Kohlrausch, 
has passed through several editions, and may be described as 
suitable to young readers. Historical works on particular states 
and epochs in Germany are so numerous, that only a few of the 
principal books in this department can be mentioned here: — 
JoHANN VON Archenholtz (1745-1812), a military man, who 
was engaged in the * Seven Years' War,' wrote a history of this 
period, which was published in 1788. Though descriptions of 
battles are not the best gems of literature, the following passage, 
describing one of the exploits of Frederick the Great, may be 
given here : — 

THE BATTLE OF LIEONITZ. 

*' In August 1760, the Austrians had determined to attack tho 
Prussian camp at Liegnitz, where it was unfavourably situated 
in several respects. The plan was formidable; for General Daun 
and his compeer, Laudon, had resolved to fall upon Frederick's 
army at four points, as soon as the morning of the 15th of August 
dawned. Thus they intended to intercept the passage over the 
Oder, and to prevent a retreat to Glogau. And so confident were 
the Austrians of success in their scheme, that they said they ** had a 
sack ready for Frederick and all his army, and would soon tie its 
mouth." By a fortunate accident the king was made acquainted 
with the design of the enemy. As he sat at table with his officers 
on the evening of the 14th, he said jocosely — ** The Austrians are 
clever enough ; but I shall make a hole in the sack which they will 
not easily mend." He at once resolved to move from his encamp- 
ment during the night. Accordingly, as soon as the twilight had 
gathered, he gave command that all his army should quietly move 
on to the heights near Liegnitz. But peasants were left in the 
deserted camp, to keep the watch-fires burning, and patrols of hus- 
sars were engaged to give the usual sentry-calls during the night. 
A similar feint was employed in the Austrian camp to disguise the 
intention of attack. According to the Austrian custom, their 
dmmmers were employed to beat their signals during the night ; so 
that these two armies were using against each other the same 
method of deception. Meanwhile, the king had quietly removed his 
forces to the heights of Pufiendorf, near Liegnitz, while Laudon was 
marching his troops towards the same station, not expecting to find it 
occupied by an enemy. It was a beautiful summer night: Uiere 
was not a cloud in the starry sky, and no wind was breathing. Deep 
silence pervaded the Prussian camp ; but all eyes were open, and. 
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as the soldier* were fiorbiMen to eing, they amoaed themeeheg by 
muttering' orer old taies. Id the midat of thia ^^Murent tranquillity, 
all were ready, at an j moment^ for a sanguinary engagemenL The 
king, snrroanded by his officers, sat upon a drum, and gazed eaxnesU; 
over the scene of encampment. So the night passed away, aod 
morning dawned. Meanwhile Laudon, with 30,000 men, was inakiiig 
his way towards the heights of Pixiendorf, intending te attack the 
left wing of the Prussian army ; but at daybreak he found, to his 
astonishment, that he confronted the whole of Frederick's forces. 
He had relied on the support of General Daun, who was now 
moving on to attack the right wing of the Prussians in their encamp- 
ment. Laudon, however, would net attempt a retreat, but boldly 
made an attack, relying on the bravery of his troops and the good 
fortune which had hitherto attended him. He also hoped that tiie 
noise of the artillery would soon call Daun te the unexpected 
battle-field; but a violent wind, which arose seen after €layi»eak, 
prevented the fulfihnent of this hope. He first led on his carahyto 
attack that of the Prussians ; but was soon driven back into a monss^ 
from which his men with difficulty extricated themselves. The 
Prussian infantry now entered into the engagement, and, after a 
severe contest, drove back Laudon's troops. Again the Austrians 
endeavoured to find a passage through the village of Panten, so as to 
break the centre of their opponents ; but the village was soon wrapt 
in flames by howitzers and grenades, and thus the contest was still 
confined to the left wing. Meanwhile General Dana had arrived at 
the forsaken encampment, and, to his surprise, had found no enemy 
there. After a fatsd loss of time, he came to the seene of aetioi], and 
attempted an attack with great disadvantage, on aeeouni of ^ 
nature of the locality. Laudon, who had fearlessly exposed himself 
to the heat of the battle, and had done all that could be done in sodi 
untoward circumstances, was now compelled to retreat, leaving be- 
hind him 10^000 men, of whom 4000 were wounded^ or aljun, and 
COOO were taken as prisoners. The dead and wounded of the 
Plrussian army were numbered at 1800. 

' It was a beautiful morning, and the sun, which threw his rays over 
the bloody field, covered with the wounded and the dyin^ gave light 
to one pleasing scene. The regiment of Bembufg, which kad lost 
its caaie by its conduct at Dresden, had entered into this battle with 
a determination either to win back its honour, or to die in ^ 
attempt ; and this resolution had excited both (dicers and. men to 
deeds of valear which had been noticed by the king. As he rede in 
front of this regiment after the action, the officers steed ia silence 
lH>ping that some sign of a restoration of the king's favour would be 
given, while four old soldiers ventured to seize the bridle ef ^ 
horse, and intreated that the king would look once more favourably 
upon them. ^ Yes ! ** said Frederick, ** yon shall have aU jeor 

honours again— and the past shall be forgotten.'' This battle af 

iiiegnitz lasted only two hours.. While all the luxurious dasses of 
society were asleep throughout Europe^ and while labourers were 
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going to their scenes of toil, tke Pnassians gained this remarkable 
victory, which prevented the union ei the Russian with the Austrian 
forces, and frustrated all the designs of the latter upon Silesia.' 

Schiller, the poet, wrote a * History of the Thirty Years*^ 
War ' (1792). Another work on the same epoch, by Fbiedbich 
Barthold, fihows researdi, and is written in a lively style* 
LuDWiQ PossELT (1763-1804) wrote a * History of the German 
People ' (1789), but this author was a warm politician, rather than 
an impartial historian. Karl von Woltmann (1770-1817) 
gained a considerable reputation by his historical works, which 
extend to fourteen volumes (1817-1827), and contain a ' History 
of France,' a ' History of Great Britain,' and a * History of Bohe- 
mia.' Joseph von Hormayr (1781) has written * The Austrian 
Plutarch' (1807-1820), a ' History of Vienna ' (1823), and other 
works, chiefly relating to the south of Germany and the Tyr(d. 
A * History of the Hohenstaufen Dynasty ' (1824), by Friedrich 
Kaumer, deserves praise for its interesting narrative of the events 
of a romantic period. Some of its accounts amply confirm the 
commonplace observation, that * truth is stranger than fiction.*^ 
The following passage, taken from Raumer's work, presents to us 
one of the terrible events which marked the era of the Crusades : — 

THE storming OF JERUSALEM IN A.D. 1099. 

* Immediately after their pilgrimage to the Moimt •€ Olives^ th& 
Christian army began to make further preparations to besiege the 
Holy City. The Duke of Lorraine, Robert of Flanders^ and Robert,, 
Duke of Normandy, had observed that that part of the city which 
confronted their encampment was not only defended by higher walls,. 
but had also a stronger military array than woeld be found in other 
parts. Accordingly, these captains removed their troops, and took 
to pieces their preparations for the siege, which were quietly carried 
away during the night, and reconstructed opposite another part of 
the city, where the walls were lower, and the ground was more even. 
A four-cornered tower, overlooking the Valley oi Jehoshaphat, stood 
now on the left hand of the invaders, while on the other side thej 
beheld Stephen's Gate. At the break of day, the Mohammedans^ 
who were guarding the part which had been at first threatened, were- 
astonished to find that the duke's encampment had disappeared, and 
hoped that he had retreated ; but they soon discovered that he was 
actively preparing to storm a weaker part of their fortifications. At 
the same time, the Earl of Toulouse had employed his followers in 
filling up a cavity which lay between the city wall imd the wooden* 
tower whicli he had erected, so that the engine could now be re- 
moved nearer to the city. The towers built by the Duke of Lor- 
raine and Earl Baymmid were o£ a similar constructicm, four-sided,. 
protected firom fire-balls and other missiles by a covering of hides^ 
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and ha\'ing in the front a second covering made of strong timber, 
which could be let down so as to form a bridge between the tower 
and the wall of the city. 

* And now the storming began. At first the invaders dischaiged 
arrows, and hurled large stones against the wall ; but the force of 
these missiles was broken on the bags of straw and chaiF and the 
basket-work which the besieged had employed to protect themselves. 
The pilgrims, who boldly approached the walls, were repulsed by 
showers of heavy stones and pieces of timber. Burning arrows 
ignited their engines. Vessels filled with flaming oil and sulphur 
were hurled into the towers, and after strenuous efforts during some 
hours, the fire was only partially subdued. Thus passed the day 
without producing any serious advantage on one side or the other ; 
but in the evening, the superstitious minds of the pilgrims were 
animated by a certain so-called "good omen:" — The Holy Cross 
upon the tower of Oodofroy of Bouillon had escaped unhurt by all 
the fiery missiles of the Saracens. This was unanimously regarded 
as a sufficient proof of the approbation of Heaven, and a sure sign 
of victory. Now night interrupted the contest; but on both sides 
the hours were x>a5sed in wakefulness, as iresh attacks were ex- 
pected. 

< When the morning opened, the siege was renewed with increased 
determination by the Christians, while the Saracens defended them- 
selves like desperate men, who expect, if defeated, to find no mercy. 
One of the formidable engines employed by the besieged was a laige 
beam of timber filled with nails and hooks, and wrapped in straw 
and other combustibles, saturated with pitch, oil, and wax : when this 
was lighted, it was thrown into the tower of thef Duke of Lorraine, 
which was soon covered with flames. At first the invaders had en- 
deavoured to hurl the ignited timber from the tower ; but their efforts 
were vain, as the Saracens held it in its place with a strong chain. 
Water and vinegar were poured into the tower, and after some time 
the conflagration was subdued. Thus some seven hours were em- 
ployed ; and now the pilgrims, fatigued and discouraged, were glad 
to make a temporary retreat. The Duke of Normandy and the Eaii 
of Flanders, despairing of a speedy favourable issue, advised their 
companies to rest until the following day, while the Duke of Lorraine 
with difficulty held his followers together. But in this moment of 
depression, an appeal to the fanaticism of the pilgrims suddenly 
aroused their courage again. A knight was seen upon the Mount 
of Olives holding up his glittering shield, and pointing to the Holy 
City. ** See !*' exclaimed the duke ; ^ behold the celestial sign ! On- 
ward, and fulfil the purpose of Heaven!" At this summons the 
invaders rushed forward once more toward the walls; even the 
women seized weapons, and shared in the danger of the siege. The 
engines of the Franks succeeded in hurling large masses of stone 
over the walls. The Saracens, astounded by the fury of the attack, 
now sought for the supernatural aid of magic. Two prophetesses, 
or female professors of magic, were led out to perform their charms, 
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and to caat their execrations over the Christian army. But a yast 
mass of stone, hurled by an engine, fell upon and crushed these 
female magicians and seyeral young maidens who attended them. 
This was regarded by the pilgrims as another encouraging sign from 
heaven. Their efforts were redoubled^ and in the space of an hour 
the outer wall was broken, the intervallum was levelled, and the 
duke's tower was moved toward the inner wall. Now the bags of 
straw and all the basket-work which had protected the walls were 
ignited : the flames spread rapidly ; a strong north wind arose, and 
drove the smoke over the city, and the Saracens, half-stifled, were 
compelled to retreat from the walls. At this crisis the invaders 
dropped the timbeivbridge attached to the duke's tower upon the 
wail, and instantly two crusaders, Ludolf and fEngelbert, brothers 
from Flanders, stepped upon it. Duke Godofroy and his brother 
Eustathius, with many knights and inferior pilgrims, immediately 
followed : the Gate of Stephen was at the same moment burst open, 
and with loud cries — *^ God wills it I God helps us ! " — the invaders 
rushed into the streets of Jerusalem. 

< Meanwhile, on the other side of the city the Earl of Toulouse was 
gaining no advantage, and his tower was so much injured that his 
followers abandoned it. But the Turks, who had bravely defended 
this part of the city, heard that the duke's followers had succeeded, 
and now proposed to surrender to Earl Raymund the tower of David, 
on the condition that its defenders might be released and allowed 
to escape to Askalon. Baymund acceded to this request^ but was 
.aflerwards severely censured by his fellow-crusaders on account of 
his clemency to infidels. His followers now rushed into the city with 
such violence, that sixteen were crushed to death in the Zion's Gate- 
way. Tancred, with his troop, fought along the streets until they 
came to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the Christians of 
Jerusalem were chanting their litany — **^ Kyrie eleison!" Here a 
guard was appointed, while the remaining troops hastened to slay the 
unbelievers. The unhappy Saracens fled from the streets, and en- 
deavoured to defend themselves in their houses. Ten thousand 
sought refuge in the Temple and its in-walled court ; but here the 
Crusaders soon found an entrance, and rushed in, crying, ^ Slay the 
sacrilegious infidels ! Spare not one ! " A dreadful carnage now 
began, and was continued until the scene became too horrible for de- 
scription. The court of the shrine was overflowed with blood. The 
Crusaders, having seized the spoils of the Temple, now hurried away 
to the Synagogue, where the Jews who had assembled were burned, 
together with their place of ancestral worship. The streets of the 
Holy City were covered with corpses ; dreadful were the cries of the 
ivounded and the dying ; but nothing could appease the fury of the 
victorious fanatics, who had been stimulated to slaughter and rapine 
by a promise that *^ every Christian should be allowed to keep all 
the property which he might seize." After the main body of the 
Saracens had been overcome, the invaders divided themselves into 
several bands, and went forth to plunder various parts of the city* 
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Ho dweffing-hoafle was spared : gray-lieaded men, wonaa, domeatie 
■erranta, and chiidren, were not merely alain, but barbarously tortured^ 
and hewn in pieoea. Sooie were compelled to leap from towefs ; 
cthera were thrown from windowa; childron were torn from the 
boaoma of their mothers, and dashed against ^^ walla. Some vio- 
tims were burned by alow fires ; the bodiea of others were cut open, 
beoauae it waa suspected that they had swallowed pieces of gold. Of 
40^000 Saracens (or, aa Oriental historians write, 70,000), there were 
BOt left enough to bury the dead. The meaner claases of pilgrime^ 
llierefore, assisted in the woik of burial ; while many piles of bodiea 
wtfe burned, partly to prevent the infection of the air, and partly 
because there was a hope of finding gold in their ashes. 

* And now the work was done ; and the host of pilgrims, fiiUgued 
"with massacre and pillage, washed themselves, and marehed in a long 
pnxseseion, with bare heads and feet, and chanting hymns of triumph, 
to the Ohureh of the Reaurrection. Here they were recMved by the 
deigy with great solemnity, and the highest homage was paid ta 
Peter the Hermit, the instigator of the Crusades. The pilgrims 
•wept in the extravagance of their joy, touched or kissed all the holy 
oralicB, confessed their sins, and received plenary indnlgcDce. Such 
waa the height of th^r fanaticism, that many declared that they had 
4Wen the spectres of the Crasaders who had foUen in previous battles 
«Bgaged in the recent siege, and performing prodigies of valour. 
jLinong others, the deceased bishop, Ademar of Puy, had appeared ; 
and when questioned by a pilgrim, had replied — ^ Not only I, but all 
the deceaseid Crusaders, have arisen from the grave to take a part in 
this glorious victory J* That the favour of Heaven was now gained, 
that everlasting happiness was insured to all who liad been ^igaged 
in the massacre of the Saracens, waa the firm conviction of aU the 
pilgrims. 

* Thus, after a siege of thirty-nine days, Jerusalem was taken by 
the Crusaders on the 15th of July a J>. 1099.* 

Another work on the same period, by Fsiedrich Loher, sappliea 
aome important additions to the narrative of Bamner. A * His* 
tory of Friedrich lY . and his son Maximilian,* by Joseph Chmel, 
ja a good production. Haoen'b 'Spirit of the Reformation* 
(1841-1844), and the writings of Oechsle, Bensen, and Zimmes- 
MANN, on the 'Peasants' War,' supply useful additions to the 
materials collected by Leopold Ranke. * The History of Austria' 
(1834-1842), by Johann von Mailath, is characterised by Aus- 
trian and Roman Catholic tendencies in politics and religion. For 
accounts of modem Prussia, we must again refer to the writings of 
IFriedrich Schlosser, especially to his * History of the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Centuries.^ As a specimen of the i^imess 
aad caution of this historian, we may quote his summary of the 
^laracter of that singular and despotic monarch, Frederick Wil- 
liam I. of Prassi* :-* 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM L OF FRUSSIJL. 

*Tlie sfttire of some writers of the F^nch school has present^A 
to US such a pictiire of the daik side of Frederick's character, that 
it is now difficult to lay aside prejadioe, and regard the conduct of 
lliis stem despot in connectfen with the circnmstances of his timee. 
Voltaire said everything that could be reqmired to make thub 
Pmssian king an clbject of ridicale ;' Polnitz added some traits to 
tiie caricature; and the Princess of Bayreuth, in accordance wiih. 
the taste ef her friend y<dtaire, wrote a frivolous 8atii« on the ohtf* 
raeter of her own father ! Tet we may affirm that an unprejudiced 
mind, after reading this saiire, will rather oorom«id the rude hut 
honest barbarism of the fatiier, than ihe false and flippant character 
of the daughter. The extreme paramony of the king was indeed 
ridiculous ; but we must recall to mind his times, when extravaganod 
was the fashicm in so many courts, and remember that FrederioklB 
penurious habits enabled him to leave his son in a respectaMi 
position. And the king's conduct gave a wholesome example €• 
his subjects. He acquired his wealth, not by speculation and bank- 
ing, but by managing a scanty income with rigid economy ; and thus 
he taught his people that^ as they were poor, and could not enj9f 
the eommertnal advantages of the English or the Dutch, their only 
way to prosperity must be in making tiie best possible use of smaU 
meaas, and despising costly luxuries. Gonsequentiy not a word 
was whispered in Berlin of fashionable dissipa<4pn6 ; not a dollar 
would the king allow to be oxpended in bacchanalian feasts, or oA 
foreign mngers, daacera^ and fiddlers, for whom he entertained a 
hearty contempt. This was good; but^ on the other side, we ai« 
ready to admit that Frederick's economy was low in its purpose. 
Learning Mid all the line arts were classed with the " dancers and 
fiddlers," and not a word was said in favour of any study which 
rose above the common necessities of life Tet we may apo- 
logise even for this contempt of literature and science, when wa 
remember that in Frederick's time pedantic learning had entirely 
separated itself from all the interests of human Ufe. If the king 
looked on the perfonnances of literati in his day, he found no resuht 
fiBve books made out of books and filled with pedantry. Frederick^ 
common sense saw the frivolity of such learning, and he said — ^I 
want to hear nothing of these men who can mi£e verses in some 
thirty languages, or who can count aU the books in all the scienoes. 
Give me men who think €or themselves;, and study for some good 
purpose." .... The king had no more knowledge of philosophy or 
poetry than his rudest subjects ; he could not even spell German 
words ; but he could see Uie necessity of paying attention to the 
practical sciences at a time when German scholars generally ad- 
liered to the pedantry of the Middle Ages We find the in- 
excusable part of Frederick's conduct in his intermeddling wi4& 
tiie adminiBtration of justice. The property and the lives of h& 
iQabjects were, absolutely under the oontrol of this stem and igne^ 
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Hint despot. He obseired truly that many of the forma of lav were 
ahsurdly complicated, and that when there was a dispute between 
two peasants about an acre of Prussian ground, it was vexatioiis to 
refer back to Justinian, and so keep the clients in suspense for a 
year. But when he took the law into his own hands, lus subjects 
learned, to their sorrow, that even tedious litigation was more toler- 
able than despotism. He soon solved the most knotty questions. 
No ruler ever exercised a more absolute authority even among' 
.Turks or barbarians. He first made the laws, and then administered 
ihem in a rapid eat tempore style, without regard to tradition, cnstom, 
or any authority beyond his own despotic will. The punishmoits 
which he inflicted, even <m sm$ll delinquents, were often terribly 
severe ; and he would stand by the poor criminal, and see him sufRsr, 
or would even condescend to execute with his own hand the sentences 
which he had invented and pronounced ! The king's walking-stick 
was a terror to the women and children of Berlin ; for he would 
beat severely the subje<;ts who had offended him if he met them 
in the street Poor women, and boys, and girls, trembled when they 
saw the king approaching, for he would catechise them severely 
respecting their ^clothing or their household management; and if 
any of their answers displeased him, the walking-stick was imme- 
diately applied to their shoulders. And it was seldom advisable 
to run away ; for he would send his servants to pursue the unlucky 
iiigitive, who only gained an additional beating by his attempted 
escape. It is onjy £ur to add that the king maintained in his own 
family the same rigic^ discipline which he enforced upon his subjects. 
. . . He even prescribed fashions in dress, and commanded his sub- 
jects to wear their hair in the ''cue style." To indulge a malicious 
joke, he took the French ambassador and his company (who had 
their hair dressed in the ''bag fashion ") to a review of the Prussian 
anny, where they observed with surprise and vexation that all the 
provosts (or army executioners) were satirically decorated, d-to- 
mode^ with large Parisian hair bags 1' 

It seems natural to turn from the above singular sketch of a 
despot, to the department of Turkish or Moslem Histozy. The 
works of the learned Orientalist, Joseph von Hammeb-Pukg- 
8TALL, bom in 1774 (one of the few celebrated writers produced 
by Austria), are valuable, as they give the results of extensive 
reading of Oriental manuscripts. The ' History of the Caliphs,* 
and a ' Life of Mohammed,* by G. Weil, may also be mentioned 
with commendation as works of original research. 

Some historical works distinguished by particular purposes may 
be noticed here. Wilhelm Wachsmuth has written a * History 
pf European Morals and Manners' (in 6 volumes — 1831-1839). The 
scheme of this work is comprehensive; but the author has filled a 
great part of it with notices of literature and jurisprudence, instead 
•of giving details on the impoi^tadt topics so strangely n^lected by 
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general historians — ^the actual lives, morals, and manners of the 
masses of the people. Another work of comprehensive design i^ 
a * History of Civilisation and Culture ' (1843-1845), by GustAVUS 
Klemm. It is not easy to guess to how many volumes such^ 
work might be extended; for the first four volumes are confined 
to descriptions of early stages of civilisation among pastoral and 
nomadic tribes. Briareus would have been the most suitable 
writer for a work on this scale. A ' History of European Civi- 
lisation ' (1833), by JoHANN Sghon, is a work of moderate outlinea 
well filled up. A * History of Trade and Agriculture ' (1842-1846), 
by GuSTAV GULICH, is a good and important production; while a 
more concise book on the same subject, by Wilhelm Hoffmann, 
may be commended to general readers. Wilhelm Soldan haft 
written a curious book .on a gloomy feature in history, a ' Narrative 
of Trials and Executions of supposed Witches * (1843). The num- 
ber of these executions in Germany, not only before the Refor- 
mation, but also for many years after that event, must excite the 
surprise of a modem reader. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

Books are numerous in this department, many of them being 
devoted to particular epochs in Church History. The writings of 
Thiele and Hase may be described as* concise and popular ma- 
nuals of this branch of study. A ^ Manual of Universal Church 
History,' by H. E. P. Guerike, extends to three volumes (5th 
edition, 1843), and maintains strictly Lutheran views. The com- 
prehensive work of Augustus Neander (bom in 1789) is in ten 
volumes (2d edition, 1844). Its style is diffuse; but it is distin- 
guished by liberal views, ajid describes especially the internal or 
moral condition of Christianity under various chaiiges of ecclesias- 
tical government. Neander, whose parents were Jews, has ac- 
quired fiEime among theologians by his researches respecting the 
primitive church, and also by several of his minor works — 

• JnMan ' (1812), ' The System of Revelation ' (1818), and * Antig- 
nosticus * (1826). A * History of the Christian Church * (1841- 
1844), by A. Gfrorer, is an extensive work, and displays wide 
research, especially with regard to the political relations of the 
church in various epochs. The writings of Marheineke, Hagen- 
bach, Neudecker, and Schenkel, may be advantageously con- 
sulted on the * History of the Reformation:' and a work entitled 

* Keformers before the Reformation ' (1841), by Karl Ullmann, 
proves very clearly that the tendencies of Luther's times may be 
traced back to earlier periods; but though it amply fulfils, its 
promise, it does not exhaust the subject to which it is devoted. 
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BIOGllAPHT. 

Ill this pleasant and meful department modem German litara- 
ture is comporativelj poor. Many books have been pioduoed^ baft 
liBiw combine literary excellence with narratiye interest. Gobthk's 
aitobiogmphy» entitled ' Poetry and Truth ^ (1811), contains inte- 
FMting notices el hia early IHe, mingled with obeeryationa sad 
eriticisms on literatnre. The follewijqg passage may serve aa a 
ipeinnien of Gk»6the*s Immorans style : — 

KIAVROGK AinO 19IB BAUBSR. 

* At thia time Om name of a new poefcy KJopstock^ was caiebrated. 
iLt firat^we wondered how any maoi of geains could haTe sneh m 
name ; but) after a little eensideratioD, we ag^'eed that the two ^^leer 
syllables might pass as the name of a great poet. My father^ how- 
ever, had a more serious objection against the new writer ; for he 
had heard that the <^ Messiah" was written in long lines called hexa- 
meters, and without any rhyme! This appeared monstrous; for all 
onr standard poets, Canitz, Hagedom, Oellert, and others, had need 
rhyme, without which my father maintained that no true poem 
could exist. He was therefore impatient when he heard his neigh- 
bours praising the blank verses of Elopstock, and determined never 
to boy such an innovation as the * Messiah." Bvt Alderman 
Schneider, a friend of ear family, and a aoan of boaineasy who read 
very few hooka, had been smitten with the prevaihag admiratiQii of 
Klcvpetodk's work. Its pioaa sentiments and flow ef language had 
made such an impression on the heart of ora* friend, tfactt he had 
made it a principle to read through the first ten cantos cmoe in. every 
year during the week before Easter. And such was his enthnsiasm, 
that he even attempted to bring over my father to the side of Klop- 
atock; but all his efforts were vaiu; and after some rather angry 
arguments, he prudently resolved to leave in silence l^e name of hs 
fi&vourite author rather than alienate an old friend, and lose a good 
aopper every Sunday evening. So my father was idlowed to rest ra 
his preju^ce against the rhymeless poet. 

* But erery man desires to make proselytes ; and as Sdhneidar 
eonld do nothing with the head of the family, he insidioualy 
converts of the mother and the children. As he never opened 
fevourite book exceptiog during one week in the year, he placed it 
in the custody of my mother, who preserved it as a secret treasure. 
Whenever I could safely do it, I took the book into some sly comer, 
where my sister and myself could enjoy its contents. We soon comr 
mitted to memory some of its most striking and pathetic dialogues. 
" Porcia's Dream " was one of our favourite passages. Another was 
the impassioned dialogue between ** Satan and Adramelech,'* in which 
I took the first part, because it contained the greater amount of 
energy, while my sister's part was exceedingly pathetic. We 
delighted with the violent reproaches and retorts which we 
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l<MB<wl tohnil agftinsfc each other; and whenerer we had an oppor- 
tunity, we interchanged such compliments as ^ monster ! " and 
^traitor 1" in the style of Adrameleoh. But at last our dramatic en- 
thusiasm carried us beyond the bounds of prudence. One Saturday 
evening my father sat down to he riiaved by candlelight^ that ha 
might appear, as he usually did, with a clean chin at church on 
Sunday morning. The barber was applying the soap, while my 
sister and myself sat near the store, amusing ourselves by mut- 
tering over our favourite dialogue. We arrived at the crisis where 
Adramelech attacks his opponent. My sister recited^ in a low tone^ 
but with strong feeling — 

" Help me ! I pmy— I kneel— If yon require it, 

' I beftra thee— dark, oAniUBg tndtor r' 



So far, we had performed with success ; but as the passage rose to 
its climax, my sister yielded too far to her tragic excitement, and 
suddenly deehumed aloud, in a tone of wild despair — 

" Oh, how am I cruabed down! " 

'What can be the matter!" exclaimed the terrified barbery 
dropping his lather-box on my father's waiatooat. * What can be tho 
matter 1" echoed my father, starting up from his chair. My sister'a 
iTiwIliTig pathos had been too effective, and a domestic scene now 
took place, which became very affecting when my father suggested 
what might have happened if the barber had been using his razor 
Just at the climax of Adramelech. I and my sister made a full con- 
fession, and laid all the blame upon Klopstock. Of course my father 
was confirmed in his opinion that no good could come out of hexa- 
meters, and our new poet waa laid under an additional ban.' 

Heinrigh Doring has written biographies of Klopstock, YoaS) 
Bichter, Herder, and other literary men. The ' Life of Schiller ' 
(1B40), by GusTAVUS Schwab, is an interesting book. Cabolime 
Pighi«e:b*8 ^ Autobiography ^ contains some curious notices of the 
manners of her times ; and the same remark may be applied to the 
' Memoirs * of another Lidy—JoHANNA Schopenhauer. Rahel^ 
the wife of Yamhagen, wrote ' Recollections of her Life/ but in * 
meditative rather than a biographical style. The ^Autobiography' 
of Heinrigh Zbchokke, the philanthropic author, contains many 
interesting passages. Amoi^ other memoirs of literary men may 
be maitioned a ' Life of Leibnitz ' (1842), by Gr. £. Guhrauer; 
the ' Life of the Philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte,* by his son ; 
^ Jean Paul Richter^s Memoirs and Correspondence ' (1826-1833) ; 
and the ' Autobiography * of Heinrich Steffens, the novelist. 

Several works contain contributions to ecclesiastical history in 
the form of biography. Neander has written ' Memoirs of St 
Bernard and his Times; ' and Mayerhoff's ' Life and Times of 
Johann Reachlin ' ia another work of the same character. Tha 
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<Iafe of Luther/ by Gustay Ffizeb, may also be 
here. 

Yabnhaqen yon Ense, bom in 1785, is one of the best modem 
biographers, and has written the * Life of General Winterfeldt' 
(1836); the 'Life of Field-Marshal Schwerin* (1841); and other 
memoirs of military heroes. 



PHILOSOPHY. 

Though it is impossible, in the limits of this work, to give a 
full and fair account of the philosophical systems which have 
prevailed in Germany from the time of Leibnitz to the present 
day, we may briefly indicate their leading characteristics. Some 
account has been given of the writings of Immanuel Kant and 
Fbiedrich Jacobi; but without regard to their metaphysical 
doctrines, which must be noticed here, as they are necessary to 
introduce the views of later writers. 

Kant began his theories with the scepticism of David Hume ; 
but did not rest in the doubts of the Scottish philosopher. Like 
Hume, he begins by denying the possibility of a real knowledge 
of the external world. He admits that we receive all the materials 
of our knowledge through the senses, and that from these ma- 
terials we induce general laws in accordance with the nature of 
the human imderstanding ; but the question remains — Are these 
laws, or conclusions (which result from the constitution of our 
mind), in accordance with external truth or reality ? Kant asserts 
that no proof can be given in reply to this question. A modem 
writer (Chalybaeus) has aptly illustrated Kant^s doctrine by 
6omparing the mind to ' a kaleidoscope.' * The world,* he says, 
'supplies the objects we behold (like the fragments of glass in 
the toy), but the feu^ulties of the mind are the slides of the instruo 
ment by which those fragments are arranged in various designs/ 
Kant, therefore, endeavoured to close, many controversies by re- 
ducing philosophy to a * criticism of reason.* One of his aigu- 
ments will indicate the nature of his system. Respecting a bdJef 
in a supreme moral Governor of the world, and the immortality 
of the soul, he argues that we have no absolute demonstration 
on such topics, but that such a belief is necessary to the harmcmy 
and satisfaction of the mind, and must, therefore, be admitted. 

Jacobi was displeased with the scepticism of Hume and Kant, 
and endeavoured to escape from it by a simple appeal to con- 
science, or innate sentiments. In fact he used the method by 
which Dr Samuel Johnson once closed a debate on the freedom 
of the will: — * We feel that we are free, and that is enough.' As 
the talent of Jacobi consisted rather in declamation than In logical 
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argument, his 'writings contain seyeral inconsistencieff. Thns, 
after making an appeal to sentiment as the criterion of truth, he, 
in another part of his works, exposes the danger of such a phm 
in the following words : — 

^A man cannot reform himself if he makes himself a standard. 
He is too much the sport .of passions, and nothing remains firm but 
the moral law which is placed over him. It is dangerous to rely 
upon a man who trusts in ** a good heart," and will not submit to the 
sway of fixed laws. With the best faculties, such a man may easily 

be led into evil The law which supports virtue must be de* 

finite and uncompromising. As I have narrowly escaped, during 
my life's voyage, from shipwreck on a hidden rock, I know not how 
to warn others earnestly enough. This rock (self-confidence) liite 
not itself above the waters. We may easily glide upon it while 
we are dreaming of security. And we shall not avoid it by watch^ 
ing the uncertain compass of our moral sentiments, but by steering 
our course by laws not made by ourselves. I am preaching to 
myself as well as to others ; for though now in my fifty-fifth year, 
I cannot boast that I love the right so as to find it always easy to 
obey it. Yet I love it sincerely, and would strive to attain readi* 
ness of obedience as my greatest good and happiness.' 

JoHANN Gk>TTLiEB PiCHTE (1762-1814) rose from humble 
life, and, after a course of study at Jena, was employed for some 
time as a private tutor. At Kdnigsberg he became acquainted 
with Kant, and published anonymously a philosophical work, 
which was received with admiration as one of Kant's productions. 
Fichte carried Kant's doctrine to its extreme point in his subse- 
quent writings. His * Destination of Man' (1806), and a work 
entitled * Directions towards a Happy Life,' may be mentioned 
as expositions of his moral doctrines. His character was generally 
and highly esteemed. 

FsDBDRiCH WiLHELM ScHELUNO, who was bom in 1775, has 
devoted a long life to abstruse speculation. After a course of phi-> 
losophical studies at Tubingen, he was engaged as a tutor, and 
wrote, in 1797, a work entitled ^ Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature.* 
He studied, in close connection, metaphysical systems and several 
of the physical sciences. The result of these studies was his 
system which was styled * The Philosophy of Identity,' in which 
he aignes that the same laws prevail throughout the material 
and the intellectual world. This system of philosophy was ap> 
plied by the author to many departments of science. In 1808 
he produced an ' Essay on the Relation of the Fine Arts to Nature,' 
and in 1809 an * Essay on Freedom.' His later writings contain 
theories in which the doctrines of Christianity are united with 
philosophical speculations. The system of Schelling is too ex- 
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ttaDBire to be dat arib e d here, eTem in cmtlmM. We tasj eibierTe 
that Ck)]0ridge adopted many of the -views and ezpreasioiift of tliia 
philosoplier, and Bone of hk ideas may be found in the o(»iifcei&- 
plative poems of Wordsworth. It is generally admitted that lus 
works display multifurious knowledge, and many obserrations 
marked by depth and acnteness; but several of his opponents 
have argued that there is no consistent logical style maintained 
throughout his theories. The leading principle of Schelling is 
found in a supposed ^ intuition/ which he describes as ' saperior 
to all reasoning/ and ' admitting neither doubt nor explanation.* 

GsoRGE WiLHSLM Frisdbich Hegel (1770-1831) was an as- 
sociate in the early philosophical system of Schelling. His xmme- 
ions writings are exceedingly abstruse, and it may with great 
probability be conjectured that very few persons in England 
haye read even one of the eighteen volumes m which they are 
eontained. He studied at Tubingen, and was afterwards ei^aged 
4IS a private tutor ia Switzerland and at Jena. In the latter place 
he was noticed by Gk>ethe and Schiller as a man of extraordinarj 
powers of thought. This opinion was confirmed by his writings 
— * The Phenom^iology of Mind * (1807), an original but very 
abstruse work ; ^ Logic * (1812) ; an ^ Encyclopaedia of the Philoso* 
phical Sciences ' (1817) ; and the ' Philosophy of Law ' (1821). In 
these and other wotks the author attempted to reduce all the 
4qMurtment8 of knowledge to one science, £Mmded on a me^M>d 
which is expounded in his work on Logio. The writings of 
Hegel, induding reports of his lectures, were collected by his 
Snoods and pupils, and published in eighteen vidumes (1832-1842). 
The ' Lectures on JSsthetics* (or, on Beauty and the fine Arts) 
are more generally intelligible than the other productions of this 
antlMMr. The notes appended to his ' Outlines of the Philosophy 
of Law and Grovemment' contain some original and important re- 
marks on the interests of society. The theories of Schdhng and 
H^gel have already produced an extensive libvaigr of |^nloso|ducal 
controversy, which cannot be explained here. While the followers 
of these writers have attributed to their labours the highest i»- 
portance and value, many other Grerman writers refuse to adnut 
that the Identity-System of Schelling, or the Absolute Logic of 
He^l, have in reality made any additions to true science. The 
^(mclusion of this controversy must be left for a future time. 
Already we may observe that the indirect influence of Gr^maa 
schools of i^ilosophy has affected the Ume of literature in Franee, 
England, America, Denmark, and Sweden. We may here refer 
the reader to three recent publications which give coxnpani- 
tively clear and readable accounts of modem speculations. A 
work by Hmkmch CfiALYBAEuSy entitled an < Historical De- 



Telopment of SpeculAtive Phflosophy/ gives ike oirtliiies of 
▼«iious syBtexBs in an impajrtiAl style. The ^ History of Philo- 
flophy/ by H. C. Sigwabt, has an eztoisiye plan^ as it tzaces 
tibe progress of speculation from the schools of Athens to the 
syatems of modem days. The work of Kakl Biedbrmann on 
Grennan Philosophy from Kant to the present time (1843), regards 
syBteiQS and theories chiefly in their social and political rations. 
German philosophy, from the time of Leibnitz to the present 
day, has beai marked by its ^ Idealise.' The writings of Lodke, 
Condillac, and others, led to the conclusion, ^ there is nothing in 
the understanding whidi has not arrived there through the K^oBesJ 
To this Leibnitz repHed by saying, ^ Yes ; there is the understand- 
ing itself.* The whole of KanVs system was simply an expositioii 
of all that was implied in the remark of Leibnitz. Kant explained 
the laws of the understanding. But are these laws aecordant with 
external truth or reality? Schelling and Hegd have endeavoured 
to answer this questicm. The former professes to solve it by an 
appeal to a ^ sp<Mrtaneous intuition,* whidb discovers that the human 
mind and external nature are essentially ons; or, in other words, 
that the same intelligence winch exists in a ccMBScious state in man, 
lives in an unconaeious condition throughout the universe, pervad- 
ing ' all thinking beings, and all objects of aU thought.' Hegel 
professes to sc^ve the same question (left open by Kant) in a more 
scientific style, by a method of thou^ which he styles ' absolute 
logic ;' a process of reaa<ni whidi (as he shows) is found not only 
in the human mind, but throughout ext^nal nature. The heavens 
and the earth, and all things within their compass, all the events 
e£ history, the £Eicts of the present, and the deveJopments of the 
future, must be (according to HegeFs doctrine) only so many steps 
in one eternal process of creative thought. The leading principle 
of this process is found in the development of a series of opposi- 
tions which are at once produced and resolved by reason. Truth 
is represented as consisting in the just ' relation ' of objects to each 
other. Unity pervading apparent opposition, and variety, is the 
mark of truth in aU systems, both natural and intellectual. It is 
seen in the most minute insect, as well as in a vast system of cos- 
mogony ; it appears in grandeur in a well-ordered commonwealth, 
«nd in its beauty in a harmonious &mily. It finds symlx^ 
tliroughout nature, and in all the arts ; it builds up nations, and 
fir^^wifAma the order of the moral as of the physical world. It is 
the rule of the whole universe, and apparent deviations from this 
rule only serve ultimately to extend its sway. A few examples of 
its apptication to various subjects will be plainer than abstract 
definition. With regard to history, it is represented as containing 
an eternal or permanent element among aU the changes of finite 
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and transient events. It is a progressive entinciaiion of tnitli 
through a series of imperfect interpreters. Through all the errors 
of all times the process of truth may be traced. Individoais and 
communities, and even natioiis, may fall as sacrifices to error; bot 
even this error is a part of the process by which truth reveals 
itself. With regard to government, truth is not confined to any 
one side of any (sincere) opposition ; for this would make the 
other side purely &lse, wilful, and irrational. * False views or 
opinions are defective, oneniided, or erroneous, but must not be 
treated as absolutely &lse.' Thus, if monarchy be maintained as 
an ^ absolutely ' true principle, then there can be no truth in its 
opposite — ^republicanism. The latter must be, in every age and 
country, utterly groundless and false, which none will affirm. All 
forms of government are so many finite and imperfect attempts to 
embody the true idea of developing in unity the greatest and best 
Acuities of mankind. Any one form of government may contain 
more or less truth or justice, according to circumstances. A trae 
reformation or improvement in ' society should preserve all that 
was good in the preceding condition. Thoughts, ideas, or prin- 
ciples alone are absolutely true. Men, and parties of men, are 
only imperfect symbols. A majority or democracy in any coun^ 
may rule as oppressively as an oligarchy. The true tendency is 
toward the dominion of just thoughts or principles. The same 
guiding thought prevails throughout the treatment of ethics; 
morality is catholic, consistent with the whole nature of man, and 
the whole plan of the universe. (This was the doctrine of Leib* 
nitz.)* Vice is partial, inconsistent, and contradidtory. If fran- 
dulent parties imite to injure society, here is a unity of several 
parties in one plot ; but it is only a weak, temporary unity ; for it 
is opposed to the general unity and order of society. The onion 
of the bad cannot endure long. It must fiiJl: the plot 'most be 
discovered and destroyed; for the general is stronger than any 
particular or private interest. All the ingenuity and activity^ of 
men bestowed upon a ialse or unjust scheme cannot make it per- 
manently successful; for it contains in itself the contradiction 
which is the cause of its defeat. It is a part refusing to be sub- 
ject to the whole, but ultimately it must be made subservient. Tme 
freedom is a willing and rational accordance with the interests of 
the whole ; slavery is an unwilling or compulsory obedience. The 
vulgar notion of freedom implies only a release from constraint; 
but this is very defective as a definition ; for true liberty is found 
only in the union of the internal with the external law. The 
application of this mode of philosophising to theological topics 

* See the extract from an eeaay l>y Leibnitz, <m page 107. 
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cannot be duly noticed here, as it must lead to abetmse conttoveri- 
sial questions ; but the concLosions r^arding practical refigion, or 
■the duties of the indiyidual, are dear. Vital and opeiatiye truth, 
ss distinguished from any barren belief in mere facts or dogmas, 
consists in ' the relation * between the objects of £uth and the 
believing mind. In a religious history, as distinguished from one 
of a merely secular or temporary character, there is an eternal 
element which reproduces itself in a yariety of forms. Accord- 
ingly, as they preserve more or less of this eternal element (the 
spirit of religion), various forms of religion must be regarded as 
more or less spiritual. The Roman Catholic does not believe that 
any such distinction between the universal substance and the par- 
ticular form can be safely or correctly made ; but maintains that 
religion must depend on one external form or order (the Church) ; 
the Protestant affirms that the same substance may exist under 
various changes of form : this is the essential difference between 
the two parties. Hegel and his disciples adhered to the Protes- 
tant side of this question, and argued that the Reformation must 
be progressive, and cannot remain bound by the particular 
opinions of Luther, or any other authority of a temporal kind. 
Yet changes of forms and doctrines must not be sopght at the 
risk of injury done to the essential character of a religion. But 
when a common consent on great catholic and iadispensable prin- 
ciples is diffused among a people, wide diversities of forms and 
opinions regarding inferior topics may be safely allowed. With 
regard to individual life and duty, the object of life should be, 
not private happiness, but to maintain a true course of activity in 
harmony with the welfare of the whole to which we belong. As 
Fichte says — ' That practical application of the greatest ideas and 
the noblest motives to the common duties of life in which true 
religion consists, must not be regarded as a distinct work for cer- 
tain particular days, or festivals, nor as a separate calling or pro- 
fession of certain men, but should pervade the whole of l^e. The 
peasant who, simply with regard to his duty to the Divine Being, 
cultivates only a little garden ; or the lowest workman, inspired 
by a noble motive, while he labours mechanically, rises higher 
than the man who merely believes in high doctrines which he does 
not realise, or who performs great actions without a religious 
motive.' Opposition and difficulty, arising from what is called 
natural evil, are the necessary excitements of our activity, and 
moral satis&ction is the reward of every £a,ithful attempt to over- 
come the opposition which we must encounter in fulfilling our duty. 
Without evil, real and active goodness could not be called into 
exercise. Good and evil, therefore, unite to form active virtue. 
In a world without trials, labour, pain, and disappointment, there 
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urotiid be no pkoe for the exercise (^ faith, finxmesB, patknee^ 
and magnammity. In the lame style, all the oppositions or ap- 
parent oontradictions found in die world of thought, as also m the 
external voild, are treated with regard to the essentiai unity fron 
which they proceed. Yet they must not be CQnfased together, 
but must be regarded as at onoe distinct and united. Hieee few 
instances may give some notion of the style of Hegers logic ; but 
it would be vain to attempt to give in a few pages any adequate 
account of a system which was expounded in yoluminous wriimgs, 
and extends itself over the whole range of the sciences. In con- 
clusion, we may notice Hegers statement, that his method csmot 
be opposed to naaj other mode of philosophy ; * becauee it includes 
all otiier modes.^ To explain this assertion by an examj^e — S 
some moral law or doctrine is to be established, the disciples of 
one school will appeal to the conscienoe of the indiyidual. The 
Idealist admits the propriety of such an appeal ; for he regards 
the indiyidual conscience in its normal state as being a sumnaaiy or 
compendium of universal law ; but he also says — * The individual 
mind may be defective, and therefore such an appeal to its testi- 
mony is not sufficient to establish the law ! ' Again, the disdple 
of another school will distrust the individual consci^ice, and wffl 
gather make an appeal to the conclusions induced from Instory. 
Again, the Idealist admits the validity of the appeal, as he regards 
large bodies of men, &c. * the events of history as being pervaded 
by the same reason which is manifested in the individual ! * Ac- 
cording to his doctrine, one living mind or soul pervades afl 
nature, rules throughout all the events of history, and manifests 
itself in an infinite series of individual forms, displaying its inex- 
haustible riches by producing <dl the oppositions and varieties of 
qualities found in the universe, and yet ever maintarning its own 
essential unity.* 

* In the ab«ve pwmige, which may perinpe be regaried as an attempt to ^ 
what is ahnoet impoesible (to gire some brief and intell^ble resuUe of a voIuoummbs 
and abstruBe philosophy), it must be observed that there ia no intention either U> 
makitain or to dispute the trcith of the principles stated. To fonn a correct estrnwie 
of the tendencies and ultimate results of this philosoi^y, it woukl, in tbe firat iilaee* 
be necessary to determine the question, whether its * moderate ' or its * extreme' 
disciples give the true development of its principles. Of the extreme party (who 
nay be represented by such a writer as Lunwia Fbubrbach) little eondd he said 
wiUi propriety in a work on general literature ; but we may here indicate the na- 
ture ot their doctrines by saying that they are even more revolutionary tlum the 
doctrines i»-evalent in Franoe toward the dose of the eigbteenth century. Witk 
regard to its indirect influences, the modem philosophy is certainly one of the most 
important parts of German literature, and seems likely to affect tbe cuiient of 
fipinions throogfaoat the world. As instances of its indirect inflaeaoe^ wb va^ 
notice the following facts :— There is good reason for supposing that all the rmm^ 
Temarkable and innovating ideas found in the pfailosophioid writings of Ooi.Bitrx>eB 
lirare derived from his pemsal of the works of Kant, Jaoobi« and Sebelling. Thoe 
ideas may be found in ScheUing's works on the * Philosophy of Nature,* and the 
' Sota of the World/ ^vfaiiAi trero pahliflhed in 1797 and IT9& Many of the xeoiaik^ 
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THEOLOGY. 

The theological works irbkh have appeared Binoe 1770 are too 
mnnerous and important to be adequately described in a short 
treatise on general literature; our attention most therefore be 
confined to a few writers who represoit the tendencies of Tsrioua 
schools of doctrine. Tlie wide diversities of bdief still ftxiaiiifig js 
Gennany—^a country which has been the principal sonroe of 
religious controversies for more than two centuries— may be in^ 
ferred from the following facts: — ^The Roman Catholic Church 
preyails chiefly in the southern states. Orthodox Ph>te8tants are 
difitinguiilied by their adherence to the doctrines defined in the 
C(»)fes8ion of Augsbux^ (1530). These doctrines have also been 
essentially mamtained by the Pietists, who have formed sepaxate 
ccMomunities. The Mystics ceased to exist as a party at the era 
of the Reformation ; but the influence of their writuigs survived, 
and may still be found in the works of modem authors. The Neor 
logistB, or Rationalists, have rejected the supematural portions of 
S^ipture. Other writers, who may be denominated as Idealistic 
r^ard the same passages as symbolical expressions of certkia 
abstract doctrines. Lastly, the German Catholics have separated 
themselves from the Romish Church, and have endeavoured t» 
establish a communion on the basis of a few general articles of 
^th. 

JoHAKK Michael Saileb (1751-1832), bishop of Regensburg, 
and a member of the society of Jesuits, wrote a ' Manual of 
Christian Ethics,* ^ Discourses on Religion,* and many other prac* 
tical and devotional works, which contain some liberal views, 
and were condemned by certain parties in the Romish Oiurch. 
Frane Volkmab Reinhard (1753-1812) appeared in early life 9a 
an acute sceptic ; but after a great change had taken place in his 
opinions, he became the most celebrated preacher of his time. His 
' Sermons,* which have been published in thirty^nine vcdumea 
(1837), display earnestness and unaffected solemnity of style. 

Friedrich Sghliermacher (1768-1834) was educated among- 
the United Brethren, but left their society in 1787, and studied 
theology in connection with the philosophical system which pre* 
▼ailed at that time. He became celebrated as a preadier at Borlia 

i^Us «nd ao-oAllfid myvtioal expresBions rogarding external nature found in Words- 
woara's * Excursion ' (1814) and other poems may be found condensed and givea 
more boldly in a short poem which Schelling published in the * Journal of Specula- 
tive FhyaloB ' in 1800. The singular -writings of Mr Cari.yls are full of the ten- 
dencies of Fichte's philosophy. All the most remarkable speculaticnu in the eclectie 
system of Victor Cousin, the French philosopher, are confessedly borrowed from 
ficheUing and Hegid. The doctrines of the American essayist and lecturer, Emkr- 
•ON, are simply a reproduction of the ideas of Fichte in a new dress. Mapy other 
^ufitanoes might be given. 
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(1796-1802), and wrote a series of religious meditations entitled 
* Monologues/ His ' Critique on Systems of Morality* appeared 
in 1803 ; and in the following year he b^gan, with the assistance 
of Friedrich Schlegel, a translation of the works of Plato. About 
the same time he wrote his ' Discourses on Religion, addressed to 
Educated Sceptics/ His singular religious views, arising out of 
his endeavour to reconcile the recognised doctrines of Protestants 
with certain philosophical speculations, are contained in his work 
-on the * Christian Faith ' (1821), which is written in an abstruse 
and complicated style. His practical sermons and some other 
writings display an earnest character and an acute intellect 
seriously injured by devotion to metaphysical abstractions. It 
is rather remarkable that Goethe, who looked on all the philoso- 
phical speculations of his contemporaries with great distrust, fore- 
told that their endeavours to reduce theology to a metaphysical 
system would lead to confusion and controversy. This prediction 
was fulfilled in the works of Schliermacher and other writers. 

WiLHELM DE Wette, bom in 1780, was the friend of Schlier- 
macher, and may be described as one of the most learned and 
able representatives of the rationalistic school. His principal 
work, an ' Exegetical Manual of the New Testament ' (1836-1840), 
is a production of great erudition and labour. Besides this, he 
lias published a new 'Translation of the Scriptures,' in three 
volumes (1831), and many other works. 

LuDWiG Fbiedbigh Theremin, bom in 1783, was celebrated 
as a public orator in Berlin. His ' Sermons,* collected in thirty- 
nine volumes (1836), are imaginative and eloquent. He also 
wrote * Adalbert's Confessions .' (1835), and a work entitled * Even- 
ing Hours ' (1833). Johann Wilhelm Neander, bom in 1789, 
who has been mentioned as the author of an extensive history 
of the Christian Church, has also written several works on distinct 
features in church history. Among these, * Julian' (1812), *St 
Bernard ' (1813), and *St Chrysostom' (1836), may be mentioned. 
Kabl Ullmann, bom in 1796, attained a prominent place among 
theologians by his writings on the side of the orthodox Protestant 
Confession during a time of controversy. These works, like many 
others of the same period, are so intimately connected with 
polemics, that no interesting description could, be given of them 
without trespassing beyond the bounds of this treatise. The 
same remark may be applied to several of the works of Friedrich 
Tholuck, bom in 1799, who is celebrated as a learned exegetical 
writer. His * Sermons' (1834-1839) and * Hours of Christian 
Devotion ' (1840), are his most popular works. 

Among the most popular commentaries on the Sacred Writings 
may be mentioned the work of Friedrich Lisco, entitied 'Hie 
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New Testament in Luther's Version, with Introductions and Ex- 
planations ; * and * The Explanatory Family Bible, or a Commen- 
tary on the Sacred Writings of the Old and New Testaments,' by 
Heinrich and Wilhelm Richter. These works contam the 
views of orthodox Protestant divines. The same description may 
be applied to * A Biblical Commentary on the New Testament,' 
in three volumes (1836-1839), by Dr H. Olshausen, which has 
had a considerable share of popularity. E. W. Hengstenbebg 
is the author of several exegetical works, especially * The Authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch ' (1836-1839), and * The Christology of 
the Old Testament,' in three volumes (1829-1843), which dSplay 
extensive learning. 

No modem work has excited so much controversy in Germany 
as the criticism on the four Gospels published under the title, * The 
Life of Jesus ' (1837), by David I^iedrich Strauss. In this 
work the author maintains that, while the essential ideas con- 
tained in the Gospel narrative are true and sacred, the narrative 
itself may be subjected to critical inquiry, like any portion of 
secular history. He therefore proceeds to treat it as Niebuhr 
treated early Roman history. He denies the historical validity of 
all statements of miraculous events, and regards them as ' mythical* 
representations of the ideas which constitute (as he supposes) 
the substance of Christianity. His opponents (who are numerous) 
maintain that these ideas or truths depend for their proof on the 
authenticity of all the statements in the Gospel narrative, and 
regard Strauss as having attacked the foundations of the Christian 
faith. To this charge he replies in his * Polemical Essays ' (1838), 
written to defend the character of the former work, by saying 
that ' a belief in miracles does not constitute the basis of Chris- 
tian faith;' that moral and spiritiitl doctrine has been too long 
made to depend upon uncertain traditions, and that it must now be 
maintained in its proper independence. He also asserts that his 
criticism has no tendency to injure the essential part of Christian 
belief. The explanation of his views regarding this * substantial 
Christianity ' is given in his work entitled * The Christian Doctrine 
of Faith '— C Christliche Glaubenslehre '), 1840-1841 . The work by 
Neander on this controversy, and Professor Tholuck's * Credibility 
of the Gospel History ' (1837), may be mentioned as specimens of 
numerous publications directed against the views of Strauss. 
Throughout the whole of this controversy, and many other ques- 
tions of a similar nature, we see that the opponents assume widely- 
different premises. Those who maintain the exclusive authority 
of the history, regard it as the only possible foundation of doc- 
trine, and distrust, or rather condemn, all attempts to distinguish, 
on rational grounds, between the substance of truth and its form. 

R 
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On the other side, StxausB and his associates argue tliat suoh a 
distinction can be clearly drawn, that a multiplication o£ teasts 
and doctrines, requiring for their proof Icmg and careful histoikal 
investigations, has produced unb^ef and discord in opinions, and 
that a more simple and liberal expositimi of Chnstianity is wm 
required. 



UTESABY mSTORY AND CBITTCISM. 

Modem German literature has been singularly rich in this de- 
partment. The circumstances of thoughtfud and speculative men 
which have been described as favourable to the study of univenaal 
history, have also promoted the investigati(Hi of andent and 
modem literature. Li the literary republic, students have £ound 
the liberty which they could not enjoy in actual life. Poets, 
historians, philosophers, and other writen, have been studied and 
criticised not merely as authors, but with eq[>ecial reference to 
their rei^ctive contributions to the progress of ideas and the 
movements of society. For instance, Fbiedbich ScHLEasiii in 
his comprehensive course of lectures on the literary productions 
of many ages, did not write merely as an artistic critic, but also 
as the apologist of certain religious and politioal principles. It 
must be noticed tibat a great number of ingenious works of lite* 
xaiy history and criticism h&ve been written rather for the use 
of studious scholars than for the public. Many German writers 
appear to despair of communicating their thoughts in a style 
intelligible to the common sense of the people. Hence there still 
remains a great part of that distinction between a popular and 
a scholastic style which we have observed in the Saddle Ages, 
when the literati separated th#r thoughts from all pc^ular intelli- 
gence by writing in Latin. It may be said that in scHne depart- 
ments of philosophy it is necessary to maintain a scholastic style; 
but on the other side, it may be remarked that the habit of writing 
for the general readii^ public, though it is attended, with ita 
peculiar temptations to shallowness and flippancy, is the best 
corrective of all tendencies to pedantry and over-sefinemont. In 
Germany, learned men write in a great measure for one another, 
and it is a distinguishing mark of clearness of style in certaiB 
works when they are said to be written for ' the laity ; ' that is, 
the people. The necessity of such a mark may be explained by 
the fact, that many philosophical works, though written purely 
in German, are so technical or scholastic in style, that people of 
a good common education, and well acquainted wilJi their mother- 
tongue, cannot understand one sentence. In literary history, also^ 
the object of many writers appears to be rather to accoinulate 
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than to diffuse infonnation. Consequently, in this department 
we find many learned, but few generally useful books. The 
Bteratnre of past ages, which is in itself too diffuse to be com- 
prehended by men of scanty leisure in modem times, is compli- 
cated and extended, rather than simplified and compressed into 
a readable form. If the labours of learned historians and critics 
had beeoQ directed to popularise, without &lsifying the results of 
sound and extensiye scholarship, we might have possessed at 
this time a useful series of manusds; and even readers, without 
mudi time for study, need not ha^e remained without a Mr general 
acquamtance with universal Mteratnre. But while concise and 
masterly siunmaries are required, many scholars love to wander 
in never-ending disquisitions. The consequence is, that in Ger- 
many, as well as in England, the greater number of readers 
acquire nothing more than a fragmentary and accidental know- 
ledge of books, and often neglect the best, while they read the 
worst. Hence we find such strange exaggerations and mistakes 
r^arding the characteristics of various writers. Some German 
readen, for instance, as we have already noticed, called Jean 
Paul ^a second gttisJcspeare,' and mistakes of the same kind, 
though 8eld<»n so egregious, sometimes occur in English literature. 
As all our judgments must be comparative, it is essential to a 
fiur appreciation of the present that the literature of the past 
should not be forgotten. Without some fair idea of the whole, 
we caimot justly estimate the value of a part. A mere poetaster 
might pass as a true poet with readers who had no knowledge 
of such minds as Homer and Shakspeare. Besides, many books 
contain features of interest, while they are not suitable for general 
reading. There is also an interest in the study of literature as 
a progressive whole, which cannot 'be found in fragmentary read- 
ing. These remarks, we think, indicate the duties of the literary 
historian, which have been neglected by many able and learned 
Genooan. writers. 

The critical writings of Herder, which have been mentioned in 
their relation to poetry, do not require any farther analysis, as 
they were more remarkable for the impulses which they gave to 
the stodies of other authors than for their intrinsic merits. 
Goethe and Schiller may be mentioned among the writers of 
criticism, the fonner, especially, on account of the candour and 
Hioderation of his opinions, and the elegance of his prose style. 
These qualities are die^layed in his ' Discourse in Commemora- 
tion of Wieland* (1813). In all his prose writings, Goethe showed 
that tke Germim language might be ^^nitteii with grace, precision, 
and deamess. There is no apparent effort, no affectation in his 
style. It is genuine, natural; and beautifbl. Goethe found great 
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delight in Btadying and describing the characteristicB of ghak- 
speare. 

The series of letters written by Schiller on ' the fine arts and 
poetical literature* are pervaded by a lofty and ideal tone of 
thought, partly derived from the study of Kant's philosophy. 
' The true poet, or artist/ says Schiller, ^ must remember lus 
relation to the times in which he lives ; but he must not be the 
creature of his times. His endeavour should be not only to 
please, but to correct and refine the minds of his contemporaries. 
To do this, he must contemn mere conventional and accidental 
tastes. He must look upward to the laws of truth and ideal 
beauty, and not downward to popular applause.* Schiller was 
confirmed in this mode of thinking by the conversations and 
letters of his firiend Wilhelh von Humboldt (1767-1832), who 
was an accomplished philologist, and wrote several works on lan- 
guage and literature. His views of poetry were rather philoso- 
phical than popular. 

The Brothers Schlegel developed that taste for uniTersal lite- 
rature which Herder had introduced. Augustus, the elder (1767- 
1846), first acquired £sane by some sjpecimens of a ' Translation of 
Dante,* and extended his reputation by a * Translation of Shak- 
speare.* He was afterwards united with his brother in the pro- 
duction of a critical journal, * The Athenaeum* (1798), and in writ- 
ing a series of ' Characteristics and Critiques* (1801). He issued 
a translation of ^ Calderon*s Dramas * in 1803, and ^ Grarlands of 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Poetry,* in 1804. His Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature were given at Vienna in 1808. 
He then devoted his studies with enthusiasm to Oriental, and 
especially ancient Sanscrit Uteiature. . 

In all these writings Augustus Schlegel displayed a mind 
endowed rather with comprehensive intelligence than original 
creative genius. His poems are elegant, but not remarkable. He 
shared in the antipathy against ' rationalism* and * logical phi- 
losophy ' which was expressed by his younger brother, and may 
be regarded as one of the founders of the so-called ' Romantic 
School* of poetry which has been described in the section on 
prose-fiction. Friedbich Schlegel, the younger brother (1772- 
1829), wrote his work on the ' Poetry of the Greeks and Romans* 
in 1798. He was even more decided than his brother in opposi- 
tion to the sceptical character of some philosophical theories in 
his day. His naind had a strong predilection towards all that was 
wonderful and mysterious in literature as in religion; and the 
result of his studies was, that he entered the Roman Catholic 
church at Cologne in 1803, which produced some excitement in 
the literary world. After this conversion, Schlegel made even his 
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works on general literature the vehicles of his religious and pole- 
mical opinions. The tone of his political philosophy recom- 
mended him to the patronage of Prince Mettemich of Austria. 
His lectures on the * Philosophy of History' were evidently 
written with religious and political purposes, to which he often 
sacrifices the fair and candid statement of facts. Perhaps the 
only valoable argument in these lectmres is that which exposes the 
danger of ^ negative ' reformation ; or, in other words, the inex- 
pediency of destroying old institutions before new ideas are pre- 
pared to develop themselves in consistency with the order of 
society. The style of these lectures is by no means clear and 
masterly. Friedrich participated in the Oriental studies of his 
brother, and wrote a work on the Language and Philosophy of 
the Hindoos (1808). But his lectures on the ^ Literature of all 
Nations ' (1811-1812) have chiefly extended his fame, as they show 
great capacity, extensive learning, and critical acumen. The 
great purpose of the author is to describe the development of 
literature, in its connection with the social and religious institu- 
tions of various nations and periods. He thus elevates literature, 
and especially poetry, £Eir above the views of trivial and- common- 
place criticism, and regards it in its highest and most important 
aspect, as the product of human life and genius in various stages 
of cultivation. The history of the world of books is thus repre- 
sented as no dry and pedantic study, but as one intimately con- 
nected with the best interests of humanity. Li the establishment 
of this ' humanitarian ' style of literature the services of Friedrich 
Schlegel were valuable. He endeavoured to show the wide dis- 
tinction between superior men of true genius and the crowd of 
frivolous writers who have in every period degraded the cha^ 
xacter of literature. His design was noble, though its execution 
was dis%ured by prejudices, as the following summary will prove. 
The first and second lectures are devoted to Grecian poetry, 
history, and philosophy; but the historian, instead of giving a 
clear view of this rich department of ancient literature, wanders 
into digressions on religious and other topics. He censures the 
Grecian mythology as represented in Homer's ' Iliad,' on account 
of its shallow and sensual character. Li the third, and fourth 
lectures, the imitative character of Roman poetry, is exposed, and 
the oratory and history of the Romans are described as the most 
favourable exhibitions of their intellectual character. The flfth 
lecture gives an account of the ancient literature of the Hindoos. 
The seventh describes the poetry of the Germans during the Middle 
Ages. The ninth relates the progress of^Italian literature during 
the same time. In the tenth-lecture Schlegel ventures to express 
his censures on the character of Luther. He then proceeds to 
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oontrast the styles of literature preyailing in CathoHo and Frotes- 
tant countries after the Reformation, and expresses great adaura- 
tion of Calderon and Camoene. The religious psejudioes of the 
writer become clearly manifest in his oriticiama on modem fiten- 
ture, as we see in the following passage : — * England still retained 
more of the influenoe of the ancieBt church thim other FrotoBtsot 
oountries, and therefore here we find that poetry again appeared 
similar in its nature to the romantic poetry of the sou^eni Ciith(dio 
countries. Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton, derived a coBsider- 
able part of their poetic inspirations from their rcmiantic prode- 
cessors, especially the Italians/ In this style Scfalegel attempts to 
prove that true poetry haa floniiahed chiefly under Hie fnflneiwft 
of the Romish Church. He observes two facts, which are qute 
correct; namely, that the Refcnmationin Germany was followed bj 
a dreary period in poetic literature, while in En^and poetic genim 
was developed in abundance. But he fingeta two eiplanatoiy 
facta : jGbrst, that in Gr^moany eodeaiaatical and aodal dic^nrbances 
occupied the minda of all Qlaaaes ; and secondly, Ihat ia "Rnglanfl 
society soon enjoyed a restoration of order and prosperity under 
Elizabeth. In short, thia Hiatory of Idteratnre affords a remark- 
able inatanoe of a woriL written with a purpoae. No objection 
can be raiaed againat it on this ground; but in the proaeouti<m of 
hia purpoae, the author employa aometimea unfiur or enoneoiis 
reasonings. Thia characteriatic requirea particular observation; 
lor if there is any one £Eiult which especially detracts from the 
value of many learned (German worka, it is the aaciifice of &ct8 
to &vourite theories. On the other side, when facts appear to 
rapport an author ^a theory, he is tempted to exaggerate them: of 
thia we find an apposite inatanoe in^'Sdilegers deduction of the 
French Revolution from the Frendi Philosophy of the eiffhteenA 
century. He appears to have forgotten the previona hi^ry of 
the court of Louis XIV ., where a Qerman dudiess, the mol^er of 
the r^ent, clearly predicted that a * terrible aodal revofadaoB 
muat be the result* of the evila which ahe witnessed in the 
aeoenteenth century. On the whole, it may be said that these 
lectnrea display great ability and strong prejudices. 

FsANZ Horn (1781-1837), though &r inferior to the Brothen 
Schlegel in compass of knowledge, may be mentioned as the 
writer <^ several works which directed attention to Qenoxn 
literary history, and also as a commentator on Shakapeare. 
WxLHELM SOLOEK (1780-1819) was an acute critioal writer in 
' .£BtheticB,' or the science of the sublime and beautifiil in ait 
and literature, for which we have no Fingiiah name. ' Erwin; 
on Beauty and Art* (1815), and ^ Philosophical Ckmyersationfl* 
(1817), are the chief productions of this writer. 
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Wlule the Brotliers Sdblegel aad many other vrkers fbUowed 
the tendencies of Herder in tuuversal literature, a national German 
school of research and criticism was founded and supported by the 
Brothers Jacob and Wilhelm Gkimh, with many able associates. 
Jacob, the elder brother, devoted his researdbes to the Gemuai 
literature of the Middle Ages, and collected the scattered rem- 
nants of old popular legends. In conjunction with his brother, 
he published his ' CMdren^s Fables, or Household Tales * 
m 1812. l^ese are marked by a style of great simplicity, and 
ofiton coayey pleasing sentiments and good morals, mingled gene- 
rally with fantastic and supernatural adventures. Another col- 
lection of ' German Legends * was produced in 1816. Meanwhile 
Jacob Grimm studied iudustriously the old dialects and other 
antiquities of his country, especially the old system of laws. The 
results of these researches appeared in a profound and compre- 
hensive ^ Grammar of the German Language ' (1818-1831), a work 
on the ' Legal Antiquities of Germany ' (1828), and the ' German 
Mythology' (1835). These works have secured for the author 
the highest position among national philologists and antiquaries. 
Wilhehn followed the same course of studies. These, brothers, 
indeed, may be styled intellectual twins, inseparable in their sym- 
pathies as in their literary pursuits ; and all the characteristics of 
the dder, Jacob, may be sdso ascribed to the younger, Wilhehn. 
Their example gave a str<Mig impulse to the study of German 
archsBology, and many writers now entered the field of .inquiry. 
The resiQts of their studies have bemi hailed with enthusiasm; 
and it is only natural that exaggerated admiration has been excited 
by the recovery of many relics of old literature. These remains 
are now so abundant as to form a considerable library of litenoy 
antiquities. 

Ij^wia Uhland (1787 — ), who has been mentioned as one of 
&e most national and popnlar of modem poets, is also well knows 
as a student of old literature. He wrote aa interesting book on 
the character of Walter von der Vogelweide, the minstrel and 
moralist of the twelfth century, of whom some account is given in 
Ae present work. Another writer, allied with Jacob Grimm in 
the national tone of his productions, was Joseph Gokbes (1776- 
1B48). He also resembled Friedrich Schlegel in his zeal for the 
Romish Church, but in every other respect was inferior as an 
^thor. He possessed neither the calmness nor the clearness of 
style which the historian requires, but wrote generally in a pole- 
^caltone. In his political and religions views he belonged to the 
Ul^amontane party. 

WoLFQAKO Mekzel (1798), well known as a critical and pole- 
•Jscal writer of the national sdlioo], has written a * History of Ger- 
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man Literature ' (1828), * The Spirit of Hifltory ' (1836), and 'Eu- 
rope in the Year 1840/ As the editor of the ' Literatur-Blatt,' 
he has warmly opposed the extreme revolutionary tendencies of 
recent philosophical and social theories. It may be added that 
Menzel is one of the clearest and best writers of German prose. 
The writings and translations of Hagen, Lachmann, Gbaff, 
Gbasse, and many others, might be mentioned as important contri- 
butions to literature andarehseology ; but works in this department 
are peculiarly national in their interest, and too numerous to be 
specified. To mention one work by E. G. Graff will be sufficient 
to show that the philological works of this school are too compre- 
hensive to be fairly described in a short treatise. GrafTs ' The- 
saurus of the Old High-G«rman Language ' (1830-1843) extends to ' 
six quarto volumes, containing all the words of this language, with 
numerous notes on the analogies found in the Gothic, Old High- 
German, Sanscrit, Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, and English languages. It is a valuable work. A ' His- 
tory of the Poetical National Literature of the Germans^ (1835- 
1841), by George Gottfried Gervinus, presents a remarkable 
instance of patience and industry. The author must have read 
not merely many volumes, but rather whole libraries of worthless 
books, in order to arrive at his results. To avoid the appearance 
of dogmatic assertion, he condescends to give details of works 
which he has pronounced to be generally contemptible. This 
minute and laborious style, which displays the sound learning of 
the author, is by no means attractive to the general reader, who 
wishes to arrive at results by a short and easy process. Yet Ger- 
vinus is no pedantic writer. His attention is not confined to the 
world of books, but he studies literature chiefly in its relations to 
the progress of society. His views on this subject are directly 
opposed to the doctrines of Friedrich Schlegel. The following 
short passage may indicate his opinions respecting the duties d 
critics and Uterary historians : — 

CRincisif. 

< I cannot hope that my mode of treatment will please all readers. 
Many will say perhaps that my judgment is too severe, and my praise 
too scanty. This disagreement cannot be avoided; but I most 
request that the reader will not censure my judgment in any one 
particular point, until he has considered it in relation to the whole to 
which it belongs, as particular judgments ought to result from exten- 
sive comparison. While some may think that I have reduced the 
works worthy of remembrance in our literature to a scanty number, 
I am convinced that my mode of treatment is essential for the best 
interests of literature. In these modem times, which inherit the 
writings of thousands of years, we ought, I think, to become more 
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and more fastidions in our choice of books. As our time becomes 
scanty in proportion to the demands made upon it, it becomes us to 
take care that the hours of study are devoted to the works most 
suitable to improve and refine our minds. Why should we tolerate 
low productions, when there are works of excellence numerous 
enough to occupy the longest and most studious life ? Who can toll 
into what degeneracy our literature may fall, if we regard quantity 
rather than quality, and care more about how many books we read, 
than how to secure a knowledge of the hett books? Literature and 
the fine arts require the services of honest and severe criticism ; 
for, as persons of accomplished and independent taste and judgment 
are few, if these neglect to distinguish between good and bad pro- 
ductions, public taste may become gradually, but entirely, depraved. 
With regard to poetry especially, I would fully maintain the assertion 
of Horace — ^that none but the best poetry should be tolerated. By 
this rule, I would not restrict all poetical writings to the highest 
order, but would demand that every production claiming public 
attention should be truly excellent in its kind.' 

The * Lectures on German National Literature,' by A. F. C. 
ViLHAR (1844), are partly distinguished by a tone of enthusiastic 
admiration, but are written in a pleasing style, and are generally 
fair in the comparative estimates given of various authors. Some 
of Vilmar's sketches, however, remind us of a painter whose taste 
for beauty tempts him now and then to put ideal traits in his 
portraits of real faces. The following passage describes some of 
the characteristics of Goethe: — 

ooethe's mode of study. 

* As one sign of the healthful character of Goethe's genius has 
been noticed in his openness to the manifold impressions of real 
life, so we may observe another, not less important in the instinct 
which led him to avoid all violent and injurious impressions which 
could not assist, but would rather disturb and perplex, the process 
of his mental development. Though he could sympathise in a wide 
variety of interests, he felt and knew well the truth, that every mind 
must have its limits, and that he must not bewilder his attention 
by. devoting it to a multiplicity of objects, too numerous or too vast 
to be comprehended. He held, and often expressed, a strong con- 
viction respecting the proper and necessary bounds of human nature, 
beyond which he would not be led into any vague speculations or 
hopeless endeavours. He called these reasonable limits ** the forti- 
fication-lines of the human mind," as he believed that a strict atten- 
tion in keeping within them is necessary to guard us against wasting 
our powers on objects which we can never master. His own pitic- 
tice in observing these ''boundary-lines," in declining to enter into 
speculations or contentions for- which he did not find himself pre- 
pared, has been represented by some writers who did not understand 
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it as a species of pfride or self-sufficiency, ihough it arose fron 
entirely opposite principles. Another sign of his healthfiil chancier 
■as a literary man may be found in his delight in natural studies. 
He never Uved in a monastic style, confined among books in a 
study; but found materials for thought and poetry in communion 
with nature, conversation with his friends, and observations on 
popular life. He knew how to shun an extremely sedentary life^ 
■and over-reflective studies, which tend to produce an unwholesome 
tone of thought. Thus, when he found that his long residence at 
the court of Weimar was likely to contract his views and observa- 
tions, he regarded his journey to Italy as a necessaty recreation. 
His studies of natural science were pursued on the same principle. 
In these he found a welcome refreshment and genial occnpatioA 
of mind, when weary with attention to books and human life. And 
it is well for every literary man, when, after toiling amid the 
<x)ntradiction8 of human society and opinions, he can retire a whiles 
and find solace, as Goethe said, in ^ genial and intimate converse 
with nature." It is good sometimes, after we have been long occu- 
pied with the thoughts and words of onr fellow-men, to stray among 
the mountains, and eigoy silent discourse even wilk rocks and 
^reee.' 

As historians and critics of Ancient Classical Literature, Grerman 
scholars have maintained the highest position in modem times, 
.and their works are too comprehensive to be fairly described 
here, too numerous also to be even mentioned severally. The 
characteristics of many learned works in this department will 
be indicated by a definition of the object for which the study of 
.ancient literature should be pursued. This definition is found 
in the * Lectures on the Study of Antiquity ' (1807), by Friedbich 
A. Wolf (1759-1824), one of the greatest philologists of his 
times. He says — ' Our object in the study of antiquity diouM 
be to gain a knowledge of men as they existed in ancient times. 
This knowledge must be founded on our study of literary and 
other remains of antiquity ; and from this study we most induce 
.general observations on the organic development and importance 
of ancient national culture.' This definition, which is generally 
received by the learned men of Germany, evidently opens a most 
spacious field for inquiry and speculation. The idea of classical 
erudition is extended fax beyond its common limitation, and is 
connected with researches respecting not the languages only, but 
also the religion, philosophy, social economy, and arts and sciences 
of ancient nations. George F. Cbeuzer (1771 — ) is one of many 
scholars who have adopted the definition of Wolf, and is cele- 
brated as the writer of a remarkable book on the ^ Symbolism 
and Mythology of the Ancients, especially the Greeks ' (1810). 
In this work the author maintains that the mythology of ihe 
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Greeks was a series of perBOoMcatioiis of the powers and open^ 
tions of nature, as they were understood in ancient times. A 
short extraot will show the character of this wiiter^s theory: — 

GRECIAN MTTHOLOOT. 

< All the Tarioos forms and symhols which we find in the mytho- 
logy of the Qrecian people, may be reduced to one simple principle 
— ^the deification of material nature. The ^^Hving elements," as 
the Greeks esteemed them — ^air, fire, earth, and water, with all their 
various influences on mankind, all the most remarkable creatures 
in the animal and v^etable kingdoms — ^the sun, the moon, planets^ 
and some of the fixed stars; for instance, Sirius — ^these were the 
real objects of adoration among the Gi^eks, and were celebrated 
in a thousand fables. The public as well as the private religion 
of this people was founded on physical observations, and decorated 
by imagination. The times of light and of darkness, the seasons 
of the year, the periodic phenomena of the sun and the moon, with 
their effects, seed-time and harvest, these formed a cycle of religious 
festivals. This religion was physical in its origin, and the objects 
of worship were multiplied to thousands by poetical fantasy.' 

Kajbl Ottvbjes} Mulleb (1797-1840) most be mentioned as aa 
acoomplished scholar, and the author of an excellent work, a * His- 
tory of Grecian Literature to the time of Alexander the Great ' 
(1841). This work was unfortunately left by the author in an 
incomplete state, but contains much information, conveyed in a 
popular style. Another work by the same writer, a ^ Manual of 
Gi^ian Art and AxohflBology,' deserves similar commendation. 
Among many works which may be recommended to classical stu- 
deats, we may mention the writings of Fbiedbigh Welgkeb on 
the 'Tragedies of iBschylus;' the ^Beal Encyclopedia of Clas- 
sical Antiquities,' edited by Pauly, Walz, and Teuffel (1841- 
1846) ; and the ' Life and Works of Sophocles,' by AjK>LFHns 
SchSll (1842). Other works may be recommended to the gene- 
ral reader. For instance, ' Hellas and Bome,' by K. F. BoRBBBa 
(1841-1844), is an excellent manual, containing good selections 
from Greek and Boman writers in prose and verse, with suitable 
introductions^ and critical notes. The ' Grecian Antiquities,' by 
WiLHELM Waghsdcuth (1843-1846), and a ' History of Boman 
literature,* by J. C. F. Bahb (1845), deserve praise. It may be 
generally remarked, with regard to these and many similar works, 
that whHe the greatest German scholars have extended their re- 
searches into the widest fields of classical antiquity, their works 
are less pedantic, in the strict sense of the term, than the writings 
of some English scholars, who seem to have studied nothing but 
words. As justice has required us to admit the inferiority of Gte> 
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man writers in seyeral departments, it is a pleasure here to aoknow- 
ledge the vast superiority of such men as Wolf, Muixer, WelckeBt 
and Jacobs, oyer all such verbal pedants as are represented by 
the once-celebrated Joshua Barnes of Cambridge. The object of 
classical erudition, as defined by Wolf, is something infinitely higher 
than ^ turning the contents of a newspaper into Greek hexame- 
ters,' in the style of Barnes and others. It would be ungracious 
not to acknowledge — ^which we do with much pleasure — that not 
only Central Europe, but the world generally, has been prodigiously 
indebted to the erudite and patriotic studies of German scholars. 
Into the obscurities of Greek and Koman literature the Germans 
have made the most laborious researches, and their critical editions 
and recensions of the classics are a marvel of enlightened, and often 
poorly-rewarded industry. The enthusiasm with which this branch 
of learning has been pursued by them, bears a remarkable contrast 
to the generally calculating indifference of scholarship in Great 
Britain, where it may be said that little tune is spent on what does 
not promioe handsome pecuniary or profe<»ioil!Bl rewards. The 
pursuit of learning for learning's sake is, in the present state of 
things, found scarcely anywhere out of Germany. The dealing in 
thoughts and words at second-liand, now so common in England, 
and much more so in Scotland, and the verbal and routine studies 
of our schools and universities, are spoken of by Germans under 
the contemptuous term PhdUstereij a word not translateable, bat 
implying every species of small confined pedantry and mechanical 
learning. Perhaps this is too strong a phrase, and yet where are 
we to find series after series of voluminous editions of the classics, 
based on original examination and criticism, except from the pens 
of the scholars of Germany? One of the latest of these great men 
was Dr Carl G. Zumpt, of the university of Berlin, who died-in 
1849.* 

No German writer has excelled Friedrich Jacobs (1764) m 
conveying in an elegant and pleasing style the information gathered 
by extensive classical learning. His writings show an enthusiastiG 
admiration of the literature and fine arts of the Greeks, which he 
has studied in their relations to the social circumstances and natu- 
ral characteristics of this people. He has especially described the 
cheerful influence of the fine arts on public and private life during 
the flourishing days of Athens, and has shown clearly that in these 
times literature did not exist in that state of abstraction from the 
general interests of the people in which we find it during the 
Middle Ages, and even in modem times. The value which F. 
Jacobs ascribes to the influence of Grecian philosophy is perhaps 

* Zumpt's editions of the Roman classics have been reprinted in a toacxa snitahle fbr 
schools by the Messrs Chambers of Edinburgh. 
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too high, but many of his remarks on the union of literature and 
the fine arts with humanising cultivation are acute and valuable. 
The following passage is extracted from Jacob's ^Miscellaneous 
Works/ in five volumes (182^-1834):— 

SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS IN GREECE. 

* Many essays have been written on the influence of climate on 
Grecian art and taste, yet few have studied carefully how this in- 
fluence was exercised ; how the fine climate of Greece promoted the 
enjoyments of pubUc life and society among the Athenians, and how 
their public mode of life proved favourable to the development 
of the fine arts. The clear sky invited the people to spend a great 
part of their time in the open air. It was their fiivourite roof. The 
pleasant breezes, the murmuring sea, and the bright fnm, were the 
delights of the people. Through a considerable part of the year 
they enjoyed the luxury of living at once in the bosom of nature 
and in public society. Even during the flourishing time of Athens^ 
the people who retained old customs regarded the city as a place 
for the transaction of business, a mere prison in which some portions 
of time must be spent, while for enjoyment they looked to the open 
country. But they also determined to make the ** prison" as cheer- 
ful and beautiful as possible. Consequently no Grecian city was 
left without open places for public resort, spacious halls, airy 
colonnades, and shadowy groves. In such places the people as- 
sembled for public business, amusement^ and conversation. As these 
localities became thus connected with the daily life and the most im- 
portant interests of the Athenians, the fine arts were employed to 
decorate them. The habit of meeting and discussing openly the 
affairs of govenunent nourished the public spirit of the Greeks. The 
private dwellings of the people, even of the higher order, were small, 
and sparingly decorated within. Complaints respecting the private 
luxuries of the rich in later times are testimonies of the simplicity 
and economy of private life in earlier da3rs. The wealth which was 
never lavished on egotistic pleasures, was willingly bestowed on pub- 
lic decorations, religious festivals, splendid dramatic performances, 
and immortal works of art. To contribute money for such national 
objects was the glory of every patriotic Grecian ; and thus great 
works were consummated by the united efforts of the people, as a 
great lake is fed by thousands of little streams. Patriotic artists 
often laboured gratuitously for the decoration of their city, contented 
with the enjoyment of their art, the applause of their fellow-citizens, 
and the hope of immortal renown. To uso the words of Pliny, a 
great artist was here regarded as a part of the common property of 
the nation. 

* This Athenian mode of life had a twofold good influence on the 
productions of art. In the first place, the popular taste was purified 
and elevated by constant intercourse with the beauty of surrounding 
nature ; and in the second place, the ariist, in working to gratify a 
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pure and noble pmblie taste, was aoved ^m the degradation of 
having to please the fiilse and acddentaL tastes of mere individaalB. 
Consequently, as long as this jojoos public life of the Athflnimw 
flourished, the fine arts retained their excellent^ but began to deaf 
as soon as Grecian liberty suffered. The Macedonian princes re- 
spected the cities of Greece, as the former abodes of many virtues, 
and accordingly left them generally in the enjoyment of their own 
modes of government. Tet the defeat at Cheronea proved a &tal 
blow to Groece. The gladness and enthusiasm of public life vaiushed; 
the free spirit of the citizens was broken. Few sparks of hope now 
glimmered among the recollections of better days. The private cluh 
ncters of the people degenerated. The lower passions of human 
nature had been in a great measure overruled by tiie enthusiasm 
attending great national ideas, but as these decayed, the baser dis* 
positions gained ground. As public virtue faded, poetry and ilie 

fine arts aJso lost their former lustre Mere riches could not 

supply that eBoouragement to noble productioBS which had been 
found in a free national spirits Wealth alone never produced any 
truly great work. Even as a help, it is only viduable when subordi- 
nate to a noble purpose. The Thessalians were rich, but what great 
work did they produce ? . . . . Tet, even in the declining days of 
Greece, the works dF art, which had been produced by public ^irit 
inspiring genius, were still sacredly preserved by the people as their 
deftest monuments of former glory. As Cicero tells us, ** there was 
no instance of a Grecian city voluntarily resigning its sculptures and 
paintings.'* When Nicomedes of Bithynia requested the people of 
Gnidos to surrender the statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles, and pro> 
mised to take off the burthen of public debt il they would comply^ 
the citizens answered that <^they would rather suffer the greatest 
inconveniences Hxsai resign their choicest treasure." Again, when 
Demetrius besieged Rhodes, the inhabitants of this place sent a mes- 
sage to their enemy requesting that he would allow them to pre- 
serve the picture of lalysus, by Protogenes ; and the besieger replied 
that ^he would rather bum the portrait of his own fittiber than 
destroy that beautiful work of art " ' 

Several works on the modem literatnre of France, Italy, and 
ihigknd, have been published recently in Germany ; but these do 
not require particular notices here. A bibliographer and critic 
(Schwab) observes in a work, published in 1847, * we have no 
complete history of English literature either in the English or 
the German language.' This shows that the writer was unac- 
qnainted with the work on that subject published in * Cham- 
bers's Educational Course ' in 1835, or with the subsequent 
and larger work, ' Cyclopsedia of English Literature,^ prepared 
by R. Chambers. 

Industry and research are displayed in the numeions vrorks 
procfhced in Germany on the Criticism of the Fine Arts. The 
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principles found in the writings of Winkelmaim, and Lessing'^ 
* Laokoon)' have been developed by later aathors, who have 
written excellent historical and critical works on the progress or 
the plastic arts — architecture, scnlptnre, and painting. The writ- 
ings of Thiebsch, Hirt, and Sbhpeb on ancient art, contain 
'valuable notices. A ' History of the Plastic Arts/ by E» 
SCHNAASE (1843-1844), is distingnished by its comprehensive cha- 
racter and elegant style. This writer studies art, as Wolf and his^ 
followers studied phUology, in connecticm with the physical, morale 
and intellectual characteristics of various nations and qpochs. The^ 
'Hisipry of Painting,' by F. Kugler (1837), is an able work,, 
which extends its notices over the period from the time of Con- 
stantine the Gbeat to the present century. A ' History of the 
Plastic Arts in Chzistian Nations,' by G<>ttfried Kinkel (1845)^ 
is worihy of a place beside the work of Schnaase, on account of 
its information and clear language. With regard to Grothic 
architecture, the writings of KaXiLENBACH, Hofstadt, Moller^ 
BiTNSEN, and especially Sulpiz Boissebee, might be particularly 
described and commended; but our limits will only allow a 
general notice. The same remark will apply to the critical works 
on painting by Passayajnt, Waagen, Febi^agh, Hotho, and 
others. 

Music is so £gur an object of sensation rather tiian intelligence^ 
that aU attem^s to reduce it to scientific principles can only sue- 
oeed to a certain extent. Yet, if it is to be ranked with the- 
inteUectnal arts, it must submit to the philoeophical analogies and 
laws which prevail m poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Some importance, therefore, must be ascribed to the endeavours 
of seversd writers who have subjected music to philosophical 
criticism. The * Elements of a Universal Theory of Music,' by 
Friedbich Ebause (1838), are worthy of notice. A ' History of 
European Music,' by R. G-. Kiesewetteb, gives a clear account 
of the progress of the art through various styles of composition^ 
from the first ecclesiastical music to that of the prteCTt day. A 
work by Justus Thibaut * On the Purity of Music,' which waa 
written in 1825, still deserves notice for its jucUcious remarks on thd 
distinction between the secular and sacred styles of composition. 

A considerable part of tihe literary criticism of G&nnaaaj de^ 
serves high commendation for its candour, carefulness, and philoso- 
phical consistency. A Gkrman critic of the highest class generally 
writes with such a consistent adherence to certain principles of 
taste and judgment, that, while we may dissent frY)m his cendu- 
sions, we cannot csdl them arbitrary. His first care is to under*- 
stand fairiy the meaning of an anthor, and to this task he will 
often devote an amount of attention which would be regarded by^ 
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a flippant or mercenaiy reviewer as wasted labour. The tme 
critic will not condemn any work on the ground of mere indiTidnal 
taste or distaste, and therefore finds it necessary to have a basis 
for all his judgments in some consistent and comprehensive philo- 
sophy. His system of principles nuiy be defective ; but at least, 
as it gives reasons for conclusions, and is open to amendments, it 
is &r better than dogmatism. In these respects the instances of 
learning and industry devoted to criticism in Germany cannot be 
estimated too highly as good examples which, if followed, may 
elevate the tone of general literature. If that order of literature 
which is the symbol of the best thoughts and the highest interests 
of men is to be preserved, as distinct from the ephemeral produc- 
tions which surround it ; if one of the highest occupations of mind 
and soul is to be distinguished from an idle and trivial pastime, 
the critic who undertakes the important task of making such dis- 
tinctions, must be prepared for his duties by profound philoso- 
phical views. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narratives of Voyages and Travels supply a considerable 
part of the light literature of Germany; but comparatively few 
productions in this department possess remarkable literary merit 
or permanent interest. Yet some German travellers, such as 
Humboldt, Mahtius, Muhlenpfobdt, and Tsghudi, well quali- 
fied for their tasks by scientific attainments, have produced, as 
the results of their researches, works of considerable value ; espe- 
cially on the natural history and the social condition of various 
countries in South America. 

Carsten Niebuhb, the fiither of the historian of Rome, dis- 
played in his enterprise as a traveller something of the same spirit 
which his distinguished son devoted to historical investigations. 
He published an interesting narrative of his ^ Travels In Arabia 
and the Surrounding Countries * (1774-1778), and later researches 
in the same districts have confirmed his statements. Geobge 
Forsteb (1754-1794) accompanied his father in Cook^s voyage 
round the world. Afterwards he resided at Paris, and became 
involved in the events of the French Bevolution. His travels, 
entitled ' Views in Holland, England, and France ^ (1792), still 
retain their interest, chiefly on account of their notices of works 
of art. 

Qualities rarely united in one individual meet in the character 
of Alexander von Humboldt, bom in 1769 — ^an enterprising 
traveller, a man of extensive science, and a poetic writer. In 
1799, accompanied by his friend Bonpland, he left Europe to visit 
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tiie Spanish colonies in South America. After five years of ad- 
venturous research among the wonders of nature, he returned to 
Europe in 1804, and prepared for the press the interesting results 
of his travels. His * Aspects of Nature ' were published in 1808, 
* Picturesque Views of the Cordilleras ' in 1810, and * Travels in 
the Equinoctial Hegions of America^ in 1815. This veteran 
student of nature has produced, even in advanced age, a remark- 
able work, entitled ^ Kosmos * (1845 — ), containing the results of a 
long life of observation and contemplation. In the first part, it 
gives general views of the economy of nature ; while in the second 
part we find ingenious speculations regarding the influence of 
nature on human society in its various stages of culture. Perhaps 
we may venture to say that sometimes imagination plays too pro- 
minent a part in these speculations ; but even when we do not 
fully agree with the author, we find his observations remarkably 
suggestive. In one passage, speaking of the beneficial influence of 
natural studies, he suggests that, ^ if spacious panoramic buildings, 
containing a series of landscapes &om various regions of the earth, 
and various points of elevation, were erected in our cities, and, 
like our museums and galleries of paintings, thrown freely open to 
the people, it would be a powerful means of making the sublime 
grandeur of the creation more widely known and felt.* Hum- 
boldt's writings combine tlie investigations of a scientific mind 
with the style of a poetical imagination. The following passage 
is extracted from the * Aspects of Nature : ' — » 

THE DIFFUSION OF LIFE. 

'When we explore the surface and the recesses of nature on 
every side^ our wonder must be excited by the universal difiFiision of 
life. The air, even around the frozen poles, resounds with the cries 
of birds and the murmurings of hosts of insects. And life is found 
not only in the lower and denser strata of the atmosphere, but also 
in its higher and more ethereal regions. If we climb to the loftiest 
ridges of the Peruvian Cordilleras, or to the snowy summit of Mont 
Blanc, we still find life surrounding us. Even on the summit of 
Chimborazo, nearly twice the height of our Mont Blanc, we found 
butterflies and other winged insects living. These had probably 
been carried to that elevation by an ascending current of air ; but 
there they maintained their existence for a time, as a striking proof 
how the pliant powers of animal life can endure the rigorous climate 
which puts a limit to the spread of vegetation. And higher than 
the conical peak of Tenerifle would be, even if reared upon the 
frozen summits of the Pyrenees ; higher than all the peaks of the 
Andes chain of mountains, that giant of the vultures, the condor, 
hovers in the cold, thin air, looking over immense tracts of snow 
and scanty herbage in quest of prey ; while the young vicuma, 

S 
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and oilier grazing^ «iiiBial8» elotli«d wHh delicate tveel, itiviie the 

appetite of the voracious bird. When we descend from these 

atrial altitudes^ we find a difficolty in answering the queatiooy 
whether the un^thomable depth of the ocean^ or the surface of the 
land, contains the greater abundance of life. The waves of the sea 
are often lighted np^ over a space of many square miles;, with the 
sparkling phosphorescence of myriads of marine, gelatinous msects ; 
80 that the surface of the sea is changed into the appearance of an 
ocean of fire. I shall never foi^t the spectacle presented b j this 
phenomenon during the tropical nights which I enjojed on the 
southern ocean ; when the constellations of the tkip and the ero» 
were radiant in the sky ; while dolphins^ shooting past^ and playing 
around our vessel, left behind them l<Hig flashes of light on the 
foaming water. And not only in the sea, but also in our inland 
lakes and standing waters, we find countless insects marked by most 

singular forms 

'But let us turn our attention for the present to the processes of 
vegetation, which furnish the support of all animal life, liven in 
the most minute lichens and mosses, we see the beginning of that 
organic process which draws from the earth and the air that nutri- 
ment which, in a more advanced stage of life, wiU circulate through 
the nerves and veins of intelligent beings. The ccwering which 
Ilora draws over the earth, is ricSily varied in texture and cohian : 
we find its greatest density beneaUi the unclouded sun glowing in 
the tropical sky ; while it is scanty in the regions where polar frost 
imprisons or de&^ys the germs of vegetable life. But everywhere 
the endeavours of nature to extend life are manifested. If a sub* 
marine volcano suddenly throws up an island above the level of the 
sea; or (to employ a more pleasing phenomenon) when the myriads 
of coral insects, after the labours of thousands of their generations, 
have reared their structure above the waves, we find the powers of 
nature ready to propagate life on this new island of the South Sea^ 
and to draw over its coral surface a covering of living green. 
Wandering sea-birds, the winds and tiie billows^ are probably the 
agents employed to carry the germs of life to the barren island. 
Even in our northern climate, the sur&ces of rocks exposed to the 
air are soon covered with sinall stains, which, on examination, are 
found to be delicate lichens, in several varieties ; some having the 
most simple forms, while others show their forked branches. As 
they advance in age, their colours change from bright yellow to 
brown, or from a bluirii-gray to a dusky hue. These spots aad 
circles extend, and join each other; and now, upon this first <H>veiv 
ing, another variety of lichens grows up in shining white circles. 
And so we find successive orders of vegetation arranging themselves 
in strata, as in human life we find a new colony gradually peopled 
hy various classes of society. Thus the primitive foundationa of the 
loftiest trees that wave their crests oyer the forest may be found 
in tiny lichen^ or scarcely visible specks of vegetation on stones. 
Between these two extremes^ mosses^ grasses, leafy pla^ts^ and 
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sknibSy hove filled the munfiasiired interval witii their sneeessiTB 
dtBvelapmei^. In the tropics tius proeesft ie carried on more 
rapidly by varieties of yegetable life not known in our northern cli- 
mate ; but everywhere the gre^i covering of the earth has had its 

epochsy like the history of the latter human nice Beneath 

ihe glow Hi the tropiod sun the vegetable world unfolds its mosi 
splendid productions. Here^ while in our eold north, the bark of 
trees is decorated only with lichens and Bosses^ beautiful flowers 
grow along the tnmks of forest-trees ; Cffinbid^^tm and the fragrant 
vamlla deck the stems of the anaeardta.and the gigantic fig-tree; 
t]he firesh green of the leaves of varioos trees is eontrasted with the 
many-coloured blossoms of the orehidem : luxuriant dimbing^plajata^ 
soeh as passionrfiowers and yellow bamsteriiBy lure twined about the 
Straus; and delicato flowers spring out of the roots of the theotyr^mm, 
and from the rind of the creteewtkB and the gu8tavim> And so dense 
is the intermingling of trees^ shrubs^ and dimbing-plants in a tropical 
forest^ that it is often difficult to discover to wlwt stems the various 
flowers belong. Here plants and trees are fed with a m<Hre exube- 
rant sap, and pat forth more luxuriaiit foliage of brighter hues, than 
we see in the north. The uniform grasses which monopolise so 
much space in colder climatefl» are here lost amid ridber varieties of 
vegetation. Trees rising to ahnost twice the height of enr oaks are 
profusely garlanded with flowers. On the woody banks of the river 
Jf agdalene (in Soeth America) the car%ttolo€hia luxmiates, produo* 
ing flowers, each four feet in cireumfereBce, which the Indun boy% 
in sport, sometimes draw over their hea& ; and, in the Indiui 
Archipelago, the flower of the rajffkeeia grows to be neariy three 
feet in diameter, and weighs fourteen pounds. Tet in the tmpies 
some tracts of land are so elevated, as to suit the productions of 
our northern dimate ; so that while pahns and Pisai^-shrabs are 
floBiishing in the valleys, cypresses, pines, oaks, and aldw-^treea 
wave their branches on Uie skies of the hiUa/ 

PttELiPP Maktius (bom in 1794) is a writer on the sceneiy 
of Sonth America, who may be classed with HmnboMt, on account 
of the scientific contents of his works, and the poetical style of 
his descriptions. He was associated with & fiiend, Johann 
VON Spes, in the researches of which he gives the results in 
his 'Travels in Brazil' (1823-1828). A passage irom this inte- 
resting work will b§ » pleasant sequel to the above quotatioa 
£rom Humboldt: — 

LIFE IN A BRAZILIAN FOSESI. 

*The student of nature who enters one of the primeral forests 
of Brazil, is surprised by the countless varieties of fonna, oohmn^ 
and sounds of animal life whidi here surround faun. Bvery hour 
of the day seems to call into activity some distinct dass of crealaiefl^ 
eseepting at noon, when all aaimals aedk. repose and shelter ima 
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the heat, while a majestic silence rests on the tropical landscape, 
bathed in brilliant sunshine. As soon as morning dawns, the noises 
of companies' of howling apes, the bass tones of the green frog, 
and the chirpings of innnmerable gnusshoppers, hail the approaching 
day. When the sun has dispersed the mists of night, all aiumal life in 
the forest is awakened and excited. The wasps leave their pendent 
nests on the boughs, swarms of ants issue from their mud houses, 
•and begin their daily travels in their accustomed roads, and the for- 
midable termites come out of their hillocks. Butterflies decked with 
-all the hues of the rainbow, but especially countless ^^erufe^, flutter 
from flower to flower, or along the sandy banks of some rivulet. 
The blue, glistening menelauSf neator, adonU^ laertes, the blue- 
white idea, and the large and curiously-painted eurUochus^ among 
other butterflies, hover like birds in the moist valleys and among 
the green bushes. The feroniOf with rustling wings, flies from tree 
to tree ; while the largest of the moths, or night-butterflies — ^the 
hawk-moth— rests with outspread wings on the rind of a tree, waiting 
for his time of play in the evening. Myriads of beetles and cock- 
chafers, shining like gems among the green leaves and flowers, are 
buzzing in the air. Lizards of remarkable size, and of singular forms 
and colours; dusky and poisonous snakes, or bright-coloured and 
harmless reptiles, with painted skins surpassing all the surrounding 
flowers in brightness, come forth from their holes in the grounc^ 
or from hollow trees, to bask in the sun, and to prey upon birds 
and insects. As the morning advances in warmth and splendour, 
life awakens up throughout the forest. Squirrels leap from bough 
to bough; sociable apes swing from the branches, uttering thdr 
chattering and screaming noises, and then unite together in com- 
panies to go and commit their sly depredations in the neighbouring 
plantations ; birds of the pheasant tribe, such as JoctJ^, and hoccoi, 
and. many doves, seek their food on the ground; while others, 
marked with brilliant hues, glance by hither and thither among the 
green foliage ; blue, green, and rose-coloured parrots climb up the 
trees, and Su. the air with their screams ; while the toucan assists 
in the chorus by striking his large hollow bill on the branches, and 
uttering now and then his loud and melancholy note ; the busy 
pirolea leave their long pendent nests (which hang like lurgQ 
purses on the boughs) to visit the orange-trees; but some stay at 
home to watch over their young, and utter shrill angry cries when 
Ja human foot treads near their nests ; the fly-catchers snap at the 
butterflies ; the thrush is hidden in some thicket, but makes known 
his joy by pouring out a clear stream of melody ; pipers are chatter* 
ing now here, now there, so as to lead the most cunning sports- 
man astray; the ** tap-tap-tap " of the woodpecker is heard dis- 
tinctly among all the other sounds; but the loudest of all the 
musicians in this forest orchestra is the urapongOf who perches 
on the top of some high tree, and there produces his loud metallic 
notes,' which sound almost like the strokes of a hammer on an 
anvil 1 Meanwhile the beautifol humming-birds are darting about 
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in the bright sonshine, among the gay flowers and gre&n biishes, 
and glisten like flying diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires! Such 
is life in the forest until the sun goes down, when many creatures 
retire to rest. But still the slender roes, the timid pecari, the 
argoutiy and the long -snouted tapir ^ continue feeding in quiet 
glades. And now several varieties of the feline race of quadrupeds 
come out to seek for prey amid the twilight. Again we hear the 
chatterings and screams of companies of apes returning from their 
predatory exploits in the plantations. The sloth, in the depth of 
the forest, cries as if for help out of some great difliculty ; the 
tree-frog begins liis evening croakings ; and the hootings of many 
owls tell the approach of night.. But still there ,is radiance in the 
forest; for now swarms of fireflies perform their .brilliant evolu- 
tions; while large vampire-bats, like strange spectres, flutter through 
the dusk of the tropical night.* 

Several other works by travellers in South America are worthy 
of notice, as containing interesting reading and valuable contri- 
butions to science. The ' Travels in Paraguay in the Years 1818- 
1826,' by J. R. Renggee, were published in 1835, and give de- 
tails on the zoology and botany, and also on the features of humaa 
society in that part of the new world. Other works on Paraguay 
contain instriictive accounts of the temporary success and. the 
ultimate £ulure of the missions established among the Indians by 
the Jesuits. The ^ Travels in Chili and Peru,' and a ^ Voyage on the 
River Amazon in the Years 1827-1832,' by Eduard Poppig, were 
published in 1835-1836, and are chiefly devoted to studies of natu- 
ral science; but contain also many observations on the population 
of the countries described. The * Travels in Peru,' by J. J. 
TscHUDi, describe the adventures of some years of researches in 
the region of the silver mines, where material wealth and human 
misery are found together; on the sides of the Andes mountains; 
in the beautiful valleys, or the Sierra of Peru ; and lastly, in its 
primeval forests. The various descendants of Spaniards and 
Indians are well described; and the work may be commended as a 
conscientious and interesting production. Similar praise may be 
bestowed on * A Description of the Republic of Mexico ' (1,844), 
by Eduard MuHLENPFORDT, though the arrangement of this 
work in the style of a treatise destroys the narrative interest 
generally expected in. a traveller's diary. It gives the results of 
seven years of careful observations on the geography, the natural 
resources, and other statistics of a very interesting but badly- 
governed country. The descriptions of the past history and the 
present low condition of various Indian tribes must leave a melan- 
choly impression on the mind of the reader. The ^Travels in 
Mexico,' by J. Burkart, may be mentioned here. 
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* Trarek in Kordo&n,' by iGNATitre Pallme, contain rahiable 
contributions to our knowledge of interior Africa, and suggest a 
northern route of exploration of that continent, from Egypt 
through Kordofan and Darfrir; but the climate of these latter 
countries is enough to postpone such an enterprise for a long time. 
Another African traveller, Heinbich Lichtenstein, in his * Tra- 
vels in Southern Africa in the Years 1803-1806,' published in 
1811-1812, gives valuable notices of the various tribes by wMch 
t^t part of the world is peopled. The * Travels in Abyssinia,' by 
£iDU4BD BUPPELL (1838-1840), ' Travds in Algiers,' by Mosirz 
Wagner (1841), and the work of the Chevalier BuNSEy on 
* The Position of Egypt in the History of the World ' (1845), 
may be commended. The last work is not a book of travels, but 
a learned dissertation on the antiquities, and especially the primi- 
tive language, of Egypt. The learned chevalier is very hopeful 
respecting the discoveries which may still be made regarding this 
ancient language, as he believes that five hundred of its root- 
words have aheady been found. It may be added, that he rejecte 
the theory, that the Coptic language was that employed in monu- 
meirtal inscriptions. 

It might be supposed that England would have supplied a suffi- 
t»ent number of writers on the natural history, the ethnology, the 
languages, and the mythology of British India; but in Gemumy 
these subjects have excited more attention and study tlian among 
the people who possess and rule the country. It is a curious feet, 
that a sequestered student in Berlin or Bonn should possess more 
knowledge of the antiquities, the language, the laws and traditions 
of the caste of Brahmins, than the people who live near them, and 
aee them daily; but that such is the case, a reference to such a 
work as the' Indian Antiquities,' byC. Lassen (1845), may prove. 
Other German writers have given the results of their travels in 
Hindoostan. The Work of Kakl von Hitgel on * Cashmere and 
tiie Country of the Sikhs ' (1840-1843), is interesting, and full of 
good sentiments. Another work, ' Travels in the East Indies,' by 
Leopold von Orlich (1B45), merits similar but higher o<Hnmen- 
dation. 

Some German travellers have favoured us with their observa- 
tions and opinions on England and the English people. The 
works of Prince Puckler Muskau, J. G. Kohl, and D» 
Carus, may be mentioned here, but do not require particular 
description, as they have been translated, and frequently reviewed. 
While their observations of facts are interesting, their speculations 
on English characteristics are sometimes amusing, on account of 
their incorrectness. A German is often disposed to theorise ex- 
tensively before he has well examined his data or facts. 
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A great number of flippant tourists who have published trivial 
notes of adyentureS) sometimes real, and often fictitious, may be 
left unnotioed here. Such {rivolous writers are as common ia 
Ckrmanj as in England. It is a fact requiring especial remark in 
these times, that it bj no means follows that because a gentleman 
has trayelled through a country, he is qualified to write a book 
about it. Though the country may be as rich in curiosities as 
China and Japan, unless he carries to it scientific attainmenta 
and habits of true observation and reflection, he can bring back 
nothing worth reading. 

This section may be closed by a reference to the great geognir 
phkal work, ^ A Universal Description of Countries and Nations,' 
by Db Besghaus (1836-1846). Gennan literature is also en- 
riched with several ext^isive ' Libraries of Voyages and Travels/ 
including works translated from many languages. 



MISCELLANEOIJS WETTINGS. 

In every attempt to classify literature, we find many works 
which must be collectively styled miscellaneous. Thus, although 
Herder has been described as a poetical writer and a critic, 
several of his essays seem to belong to the present section. He 
must tiierefore be again noticed here, especially in c(Hmection with 
«»ie other ^nfitert who u« imited with him b7 a coiiimoii interest 
in the progress of general education. The following passage 
gives some of Herder^s ideas on this subject: — 

LEARNINO FOR LIFE. 

* What is iSke true meaning of this phrase, learning for life ? It 
implies the direction of our attention to such studies as may be U8e> 
fully applied to practical life. Bat this must not be understood in 
any nairow sense. Life is numifold in its requisitions, and none can 
tell exactly what aids his future circumstances will require. It must 
also be remembered that all knowledge is not immediately applic- 
able, and that one portion of education must be founded upon 
another. He who would inquire of every particular study proposed 
to him, ''of what use will this be to me in life ?" would have a mis* 
taken view of our meaning. The merchant, when he collects money 
fdr fnture outlay, does not ask of every dollar, <* to what particular 
use shall I apply this coin !" The admonition — ** learn for life " — 
must bear a wider sense than this. To develop our faculties in fair 
proportioiL one to another; to exercise, as well as circumstances will 
allow, ihe powers of body and mind with which we are endowed, so 
that Uie requir^nents of society may find us, as fiu* as possible, pre- 
pared and educated for our duties, this is the mode of learning for 
life. . . . This true style of education may be easily illustrated by coi^ 
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trust with a partial and eironeoiis style. One student treats Ununlf 
as if he was under a delusion, and imagined himself to be a pore^ 
incorporeal intelligence; he bends over his desk, and reads old 
authors until he becomes an invalid, and perhaps a hjpochondiiac; 
another cultivates his memory and his imagination, but neglects the 
powers of understanding and judgment ; a third becomes a great 
thinker, but during the process, appears to have forgotten that he 
once had a heart ; another despises this cold mode of studyj and pre- 
fers enthusiasm and fine sentiment, but has not one clear idea in his 
head : these varieties of error are all opposed to ** learning for life;" 
for life requires the energy of the imdivided man with heart and 
head, thought, will, and action, and these all exercised in no mere 
pastime, but in earnest occupation. Where is the man who does 
not feel his deficiency when tried by this standard of education! 
When we look back on our studies, how many necessary prepara- 
tions for life have we neglected I Touth, be warned and instructed 
by our errors ! The times in which you will probably live will re- 
quire something more than merely nominal learning. Men will be 
wanted; men of true insight and sound understajading ; scholars 
acquainted not only with books, but also with nature, the world, 
and- the circumstances and necessities of society. The days when 
Yirgilian pastorals or Anacreontic odes were accepted as proofs oT 
consummate education have passed away.* .... 

It is remarkable that in Grermany, which is generally regarded 
as the home of abstruse studies, several modem writers have zea- 
lously contended in favour of a practical education with regard to 
the circumstances of actual life. Johanh Heinbigh Pestalozzi 
(1745-1827) applied to the education of the poor the principles 
found in our quotation from Herder. The writings of Rousseau 
first directed the attention of Pestalozzi to the necessity of an im- 
proved method of education; but it must be regretted that he 
founded his plans on some extreme doctrines respecting hmnan 
nature, which excited opposition. He did not, however, rest long 
in theories, but proceeded to make an experiment in education, 
by taking the children of vagrants into his house in 1775. The 
results of the physical and mental discipline exercised on these un- 
promising pupils were so far encouraging, that Pestalozzi extended 
his educational institution in 1781; but the &ilure of his funds 
compelled him to abandon it in 1797. He afterwards found patron- 
age, and united in an educational enterprise with Fellenberg, a man 
of congenial principles. The important maxim of this writer was^ 
that a true education must include a training of the physical as 
weU as the mental and moral powers, with a constant reference to 
the real circumstances of Ufe. He says, with especial regard to 
the training of the children of the poor — * These children hare no 
earthly possessions. Their own £Ekculties of body and mind are 
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their sole property, and the only support of their future existence 
and welfere. These powers, therefore, should be well developed. 
Our pupils must be trained in early life to find delight in the exer- 
cise of those faculties on which their own welfare and that of 
society depends. Word-knowledge has no value for them, unless 
it is united with their duties and interests. The cultivation' of the 
mind, therefore, must not withdraw attention from bodily labour. 
The heart must be trained to acquiesce in the necessities of real 
life, and to inspire the labour of the hands with noble motives^ 
Discipline, study, and manual industry, must be united. And when 
the appointed tasks of the day have been duly fulfilled, then let 
harmonious songs and pleasant pastimes occupy leisure, and show 
that gladness may accompany labour.* 

Soon after the decease of Pestalozzi, who had directed his 
attention chiefly to the education of the poor, Friedrich Jahn 
(1778) became noted for his zealous endeavours to promote health- 
ful physical education in all classes of society. His writings de- 
serve notice for their practical value, though they have no great 
literary merit. He wrote a work on ^ Gymnastic Training* (131^)^ 
opened grounds for physical games and exercises, and gained great 
popularity as the restorer of an essential and long-neglected part 
of education. He was suspected of having political designs in 
gathering together companies of young men, and was excluded 
from public activity for some time. This suspicion was, however, 
removed, and he continued to recommend his principles in an ear- 
nest and patriotic style. He says truly: — ' However the fact may 
be neglected, man must have a healthy and powerful physical 
system, as well as an educated mind, in order to fulfil the duties of 
life in this real world. If his body is not trained to habits of acti* 
vity and endurance, it will become a burthen rather than a helpmate 
to the mind. Gymnastics, therefore, must be an essential part of 
human education, and it is time to bring them again into general 
notice.' He then proceeds to argue that such exercises are not 
only important with regard to the physical welfare of individuals^ 
but must also have a good influence in promoting health of mind, 
and may thus conduce even to the general welfare of a country. 
The arguments of Jahn deserve general attention, and we may ex- 
tend this remark to another writer on the same subject, Friedrich 
Klumpp (1790). When Thiersch, the classical scholar, produced 
his work on * Education According to the Principles of True Hu- 
manity,' Klumpp replied to it in a book bearing a similar title, 
contending for physical training on Christian principles, which he 
opposed to the system that he styled ' the hyper-classical mode 
of education.* But he afterwards moderated some of the opinions 
contained in this book, and advocated a union of classical and 
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* hiananutie ' stodiet and ezeroiseB in all aohoob and muTersitieg. 
The wrttin^ and leoturea of Jafan and Khnnpp bad conaiderabb 
inflaenoe in extending wholesome views of the objeots of edncatioii, 
«nd have contributed to reduce classical and verbal studies from 
their stq^remacy to a just and reasonable position in relation to 
human life. Kakl ton Baumek (1783), a writer in several de- 
partments of litecature, produced a ^History of the Science of 
Education^ (1843-1846). In the following passage, be charac- 
terises the teandeBicies of exclusive modes of education: — 

8CH0ULBS AND XXCHANICS. 

* Afler reeetviag iwcommon radimoiiial edueatiDB, oar ckiUben aiB 
•divided into two classes, destined to feUow exti«inely oppoti^ avo- 
cations. One class is devoted to mechanifim, the other to 8eholar> 
ahip. Pupils of the first class leave the ^ementary school, and 
immediatel J go into the workshop ; while youths of the second iriass 
go to complete their studies in our universities. After this division, 
itkej meet no more, but proceed in opposite directions, one being 
^voted to practice, the oUier to learning. .... The youth who is to 
«njo7 a learned education, neglects the training of his limbs and 
aenses. He sits and reads books, or listens to lectures. He must 
•derive hia knowledge of the worid from words, and therefore a great 
portion of his time is spent in the acquisition of langnagea. (Geo- 
graphy and histoiy give him a ^eoretical aoquaintaiioe with many 
nations. In puie mathematies he learaa the laws of the material 
world* but is not required to practise the af^ibcation of these laws. 
^ . . . He lives chiefly in thought, and his study -or library is the ooly 
world with which he is truly acquainted. Of the ideas and the pro- 
gress of society around him he knows little, and, if required to take 
-some part in its affairs, his theoretical training would exhibit its de- 
fects. He knows perhaps more of Athens and Borne than of his own 
native town, and understands ihe Attic, the Ionic, and the Doric 
^dialeete better than the distinctions between High and Low German. 
He eould describe the retreat of Xenophcm better than the w^ to 
^ome villages in Ins own nei^^ibowiiood. He has studied pare 
mathematics, and can give a fair aeoount of the laws of mechanio^ 
but cannot give directions for settuag up a common hand-mill, to say 
nothing about making one. 

* This is a description of our model man of learning. On the other 
side we may exhibit our model mechanic. He is entirely confined 
to present realities. He lives not in thought and intelligence, but 
rather as an animated machine for certain uses. Condemned to 
some monotonous toil for daily bread, he has no intellect to explore 
life beyond his immediate neighbourhood. His workshop, his cot- 
tage, smd the iowa. or village in which he lives, constitute his world. 
He has not learned to relieve the toil and caare of common life by 
«^andinghis mind in the oontemplation of higher sali^eots. He 
do^ not even inquire how the «it which he practises originated, hat 
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uses it as mecfaanicaUy as if be "was a part of a maehiae, and cannot 
even explain wkat he does in intriiigrilde language. These are fait 
sketches of our exclusive men <^ scholans^p and ignorant mechanics^ 
bat happily such exi^me characters are now diminishing in num* 
ber. Practical life now enforces its claims on the attention of men 
of learning. Men who leave our universities, and «&ter into actual 
life as doctors, or preachers, or local authorities, find a necessity of 
opening their eyes to present realities, and adapting themselves to 
the drcumstanoes of the people. Our literary men have long ne- 
glected to cultivate the powers which practical society ui*gently de- 
mands ; but lately there have been signs of an approaching union 
between learning and life. Even our mechanics ^ve made some 
advances in intelleotual culture, and we may now hope that the two 
extremes of education which we have described may be brooght 
into a reasonable intercourse with each other.' 

Among the letters of Niebuhb, the histcHian, we find one on 
* Education/ whidi contains tush, sound and valuaUe advice to a 
young student, that a portion of it well deserves a place here. It 
is one of the most sincere and benevolent reproofs of shallowness 
and preBumption that can be fouhd in literature. It may be pre- 
mised that the ' student ' had mentioned to Niebuhr two juvenile 
essays, one on ^ Eoman colonisation,' and the other on a philo- 
sopMcal topic. The historian refers to these essays in the fol- 
lowing letter: — 

TO A STUDENT OF PHILOLOGY. 

^It is well that you have not forwarded to me the two essaya 
mentioned in your letter, as it is imposeible for one of your age to 
write anything of value on such subjects. There are many par- 
taonlar topics [in history] which cannot be understood without a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole to which they beloag. It is 
true that you must advance towards a knowledge of the whole by 
many careful studies of its distinct parts ; but when you have thus 
studied all the particular periods of a history, you must not imagine 
that you know fully even one of them, until you comprehend all the 
mvtinLl relations which unite them together in a system. If yon 
keep this truth in view, you will not reganl your pariioalar studies 
as complete in themselves, but as conducing to a good final result. 
I began my own studies in ancient history by reading Polyfoiuf^ and 
ihuB gained a considerable acquaintance with the era of Cleomenee 
before I understood much of the life and times of Pericles; but I did 
not fall into the error of supposing that I had gained from Polybius 
a fair knowledge of Grecian history, or even a full acquaintance with 
one portion of it. I knew that my know}e<%e was a mere fragment 
broken from a great whole, and felt convinced that I must not pre- 
tend to understand and criticise even this fragment untU I had 
stodied the whole. So I continued my reading, labouring on, and 
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learning more and more, as I still do every day (when I can find 
leisure), in order to gain a clear and virid insight into ancient Ufe 
and history. Ton tell me that yon have commenced writing an 
** Essay on the Roman Colonies, and their Influence on the State.** 
But you cannot have even lialf a right notion of such a subject as 
** Roman colonies;'* and to write anything 'well about *< their influ- 
ence on the state," you must possess not only a deep insight into 
Roman institutions and history, but also a comprehensive knowledge 
of politics and political history. Such attainments are impossible at 
your season of life. I do not undervalue your talents, for I assore 
you that we of ripe years who now venture to style ourselves philo- 
logers — ^nay, even Grotius, or Scaliger, or Solmasius (though they 
were precocious in scholanihip), could not have written well on such 
a subject as ^ Roman colonisation *' at your age. With regard to 
your second [philosophical] essay, its subject is still more unsuitable 
for the pen of a neophyte. Tour knowledge of history must contain 
the fact, that in ancient times the study of philosophy for youths, 
even beyond your years, consisted in silent and modest listening to 
the doctrines of their master. At your age I do not expect that you 
will understand fully even single facts. To measure degrees of pro- 
bability, and to reason correctly on the analogies of facts, these are 
duties far beyond your present capabilities. To leamy my dear Mar- 
cus — ^to learn conscientiously, going on daily, patiently, increasing our 
knowledge, and carefully testing it also, tlus is the true vocation of 
our inteUectual life, especially during youth, when we can devote 
ourselves to study without the interruptions of care and business:- 
The youth who writes an essay steps out of his place as a learner, and 
assumes to teach. But the office of a teacher requires mature wis* 
dom, which I neither expect nor wish to find in youth. Matm*e and 
sound philosophy is the precious recompense which God gives to in- 
dustrious, striving students, but not before the days of youth have 
passed away. I do not wish to see such a prodigy as a mature 

philosopher and a youth in one person 

* Above aU, let us maintain a strict conscientiousness in all our 
literary labours. Let us avoid false show and insincerity of every 
kind and in every degree. We must not write in a tone of certainty 
even one line of which we have any doubt. If we give a supposition, 
let it appear in its own true character, and let not a word be added 
to make it appear more than it really is. To be sincere, we must be 
ready not only to admit, but even to point out, defects in our own 
works, when it is not likely that others will discover them. If a 
writer cannot solemnly aver, when he lays his pen aside — " I have 
not written, knowingly, one untrue line : I have not represented the 
views of my opponent in any false style, which I shall regret in my 
dying hour " — ^if he cannot say this, all his studies and attainments in 
literature have served to corrupt, rather than to ennoble his moral 
nature. ' I would not reconmiend this strict test of honesty to other?, 
if conscience could accuse me of having neglected to apply it to my 
own conduct. Conscientious selfnBuspicion, united with my views 
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regaafding the attainments which one ought to possess befcure he 
ventores to appear as a writer, restrained me from authorship for 
many years. My regard for sincerity has also prevented my follow- 
ing the plan of some historical authors, who, in borrowing quotations 
which they have verified by reference to the originals, neglect to 
mention the works in which they found such passages. Though it is 
inelegant to cite two works instead of one, I always give the whole 
truth in such cases, as I do not wish to appropriate the learning of 
other authors. I strongly recommend my own practice in this 
respect to all young students, as a regular and wholesome exercise 
of honesty. ..... 

* I must now give a few hints respecting your reading. I do 
not wish you to show a partiality for such writings as the satires of 
Horace. These satires, which expose the mean and wretched side 
of human nature during a time of corruption^ are not suitable read- 
ing for youth ; and in ancient times such books would not have been 
placed in the hands of young men. Turn away from them to Homer, 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Pindar ; to works which will make you an 
inmate of a superior world, and acquainted with great men and 
heroic deeds. Among prose-writers, devote yourself to Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, CsBsar, Sallust, and Tacitus. 
Bo not read their works to criticise them, but to fill your mind with 
their thoughts. Listen to them as you ought to listen to the voices 
of the great men of antiquity. This is the true philology which 
ennobles and refines the soul; and all our erudition should be 
rojgarded as a mere instrument devoted to a high purpose. We 
must study grammar (in its ancient, comprehensive meaning) and 
all. other branches of classical learning; but even if we become so 
erudite as to make brilliant emendations in old texts, or explana- 
tions of the darkest passages, it is all nothing if our learning does 
not lead us to a genial acquaintance with the moral life and the 
intellectual power of the ancient world.' 

A book written by a lady who devoted her studies to the science 
of education, Caroline Louise Rudolphi (1760-1811), may be 
mentioned here. It is entitled ^ Pictures of Female Education,* 
and is written in an unassuming and pleasing style. Another 
work, the * Doctrine of Education,' by Heinrigh Schwarz (1835), 
i> nuurked by religious purposes and Uberal views. 

Several writers of miscellaneous and moral essays may now be 
briefly noticed. Adolphus Knigge (1752-1796) is still remem- 
bered as the author of a curious book on * Social Litercourse,' in 
which he gives prudent rules of conduct in the various relations 
of society, teaching his readers how to find friends, and avoid 
enemies. It may be remarked that this author was very imfortu- 
nate in the practice of his own maxims, as he was often involved 
in disputes and unpleasant circumstances. 

Heinrich Zsghokke, who has been described as the writer ei 
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Bumy didactic tales, wrote also, mod. pdolished an(mymoii%, s 
meditatiTe work mtitled * Hours of Devotioii/ which was exceed- 
ingly popnlar in Germany. The f<^owing may serve as a sped- 
Aen of nnmerons misceUaneons essays by this writer : — 

THE PERPETUAL PARTIES. 

* The history of our own times is only a short passa^in a great 
drama performed on the stage of the world, where humanity divides 
itself into two parties. The contentions!:^, these two partieSvform 
the plot. . . . There are two great tendencies in hpmanity: one 
toward the earth, or, in other words, toward selfish and temporal 
possessions and enjoyments ; the other toward epiritoal and eterasl 
tmth, freedom, and jnstiee. From tiiese two tendenciea two parties 
have aiiaen, and have maintained firom age to age the same conflict 
under a variety of names, hamers, and lM£tle-«riee. As &r as we can 
carry hack onr researches in history, we shall find that the gveatest 
events in all times have resulted from one perpetual conflict between 
the temporal and eternal, partial and general, earthly and spiritaal 
interests. While one side has striven to defend and merntain soch 
possessions as distinguishing vestments, stars of honour, nritrea^ bogs 
of gold, and tables of ancestry, the other has contended lor audi 
■eemmgly abstruse matters as religion, truth, and univeraal eqniiy. 
The temporal party woold confine law within a few conventionjil 
mlefl^ dictated in a great measure by selfish interests : the eternal 
party would see laws based upon such principles of justice aa m^y be 
made plain to every conscience. In opposition to this party many 
dungeons have been built to imprison ideas; but in vain; for, even 
when its supporters have fallen, the idea has esci^d unhurt by all 
the persecutions to which it has been exposed. Troth is a &me 
which will consume ever3rthing that is thrown upon it to quench it 
The two parties are still engaged in open or secret contention at 
this present hour. In every age, some men of noble minds have 
devoted themselves to general and etemid interests, in opposition 
to the plans of the selfish and shortsighted mortab who have rti^ 
matised the lovers of truth with sndi names as ^ viaianaries^'* 
<< heretics,'' and ^ dreamers." In ancient and barbaiena tanee, the 
number of these soK»Ued ^ visionaries ** was small, bat they i n oro M ed 
under the influence of Grecian and Boman cultuie^ and far mere 
after the promulgation of Christianity. At present^ th^ nnnaber is 
considerable, though they nuist still be accounted as a small minority 
when contrasted with the masses of earthly-minded men. They are 
scattered throughout all countries, yet they form a society bound 
together by invisible ties. When they meet, they can recognise each 
ether as brother-spirits, without the use of any secret symbols. 
Their cBstinctions of native country, civil rank, and religions pro- 
fession, do not divide the members of this society ; for while eadi 
knows how to value his comtry, his statnm, and his creed, he also 
knows how to mbordinate all other things to the intevesta c^ mii- 
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▼eiBal hnaaniij. Though ilie men of this society hsre been trained 
in yarioiis sehooki^ they are all studying the same queetionfl^ all piii» 
suing the same ohjectck And what are these ebjecti^ ! The same is 
Germany, England, Spain, Italy, France, and America—the dominion 
of sound reason and eternal justice^ instead of the cunning policy or 
convenience ; fair contracts between people and governors, as also- 
between various nations, instead of military or ecclesiastical des> 
poUsm; a maternal state with no pets and no step-children — ^in 
short, no more selfish policy, bnt religions truth and justice in all 
pnUic 



Kabl WANaENHEiM (1773) m the author of several edacatioiuil 
and political essays of good purport. Ignatics WESBBMBiBa 
(1774), a vicar of the Romish Church) has written a cabn and argu- 
mentative essay cm the * Moral Influence of the Stage,* in wMck 
some serious objections are raised against theatrical performances^ 
The 'Views of Human Life,' and other essays and tales, by^ 
Friedbigh Buhblein (1777), are good in style and tendency. 
Karl Bakon von Rumohr (1785), author of a * School of Cour- 
tesy' (1834), and Earl Gruneison (1802), may be numbered 
among the writers of pleasant essays. 

Two or three writers o£ the Mystic or Visionary School may be 
noticed here, as some of their works have found many readers in 
Germany, and have been translated and circulated in England. 
JusTiNUS Kerner (1786) may serve as one example of several 
mithors who have written on such topics as ' mesmerism ' and 
^ somnambulism.' One of his books bears the title, ' Incursions of 
the Ghostly World on our Worid ' (1836). Kemer also published 
a periodical styled * Magikon ' (1840), to explain his visionary 
doctrines. JoHANN Karl Passavant (1790) may be dassed 
among the advocates of Animal Magnetism, on whidi he wrote a 
book in 1821. He is also the author of an essay on the * Freedooa 
of the Wni ' (1835). 

G^nnany has so long been noted for the production of mystical 
books, that a few remarks may be necessary here to explain the 
characte^^tics of such writings. The term ' mystic ' is strictly ap- 
plicable to the theological doctrines of such writers as Tauler in 
the fourteenth, and Bohme in the sixteenth century; but many' 
other works, including several on philosophy, and even on natural 
science, may be fairly described as mystical. Mysticism begins 
where inductive science ends; or, in other words, when a writer, 
not satisfied with the imperfections of reasoning icom facts, en- 
deavours to form theories on the ground of so-called ' intuitions ^ 
or sentiments. One example of this style will explain its nature 
better than any definition. Heinrigh Steffens, who faaa be€n 
mentioned as a writer of fiction, has also written on natural philo- 
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Bopliy. Though he is not generally esteemed as a mystical 'writer, 
a passage in one of his works will aptly illustrate the precedn^ 
remarks respecting nnnnmbered books marked by the mystic as 
opposed to the inductive style of reasoning. The object of the 
writer in the passage to which we refer is, to show that * commo- 
tions or revolutions in human society have been frequently or 
generally attended with extraordinary phenomena in nature.' It 
may be observed by the reader that Steffens does not appeal to 
facts and chronology to support his theory, but to human belief 
and sentiments. He says, * Every one must acknowledge the i&ct 
that man, as an individual, is intimately connected with the system 
of nature; that his existence, indeed, depends, as a part, on the 
whole to which it belongs. But we assert more than this. We 
maintain that history, as a whole, or as a total organisation of aU 
human events and relations, and nature, or the external world, 
have always existed in mysterious and intimate union. And as 
man was ordained to be the regulative principle in nature, so when 
his influence has not been duly exercised, the restless and violent 
elements of nature have displayed their ascendancy. This asser- 
tion is founded on the general convictions of mankind, which re< 

main even in the present age That a general sentiment in 

accordance with our assertion has pervaded all nations, and that in 
every age of the world, during times of commotion in human so- 
ciety, the people have expected with dread some extraordinary or 
destructive movements in nature, is too well known to be denied.'* 
Steffens proceeds to argue on this hypothesis in a mode which 
would represent the superstition of Norna (in Scott's * Pirate ') as 
only a particular mistake of a general truth. It is remarkable 
that in Germany, where so many sceptical books have been writ- 
t^ the above style of reasoning has been very common. Many 
writers who are not styled ' visionaries ' have shown a tendency in 
favour of mysterious guesses and theories. For instance, Zschokke, 
who has been generally described as a sober and utilitarian writer, 
tells us in his ^ Autobiography ' that he once was endowed with 

* the power of seeing past and distant events.' In another passage 
in the same book he expresses a firm belief in the theory of the 

* divining rod,'f as propounded by Dr^Dousterswivel in the ' Anti- 
quary.' 

Among the writers of * Political Essays,' few claim notice on 
account of literary merit. Gustavus, Count of Schlabrendorf, 
who wrote an essay on * Napoleon and the French People ' (1804)) 
was a man of remarkable character. He was bom in 1760, lived 

* AnUurmxdogy. (18S1) , by Heinrich Steffens. 

t A forked twig of hazel, which, when held in the hands of certain poRMms, has 
Deen supposed to indicate subterranean springs of water. 
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in Paris djiriiig the revolutionary era, and was connected with 
aome. of its events, but not with its crimes. Though all his sym- 
pathies were popular, he was arrested as an 'aristocrat^ during 
the Keign of Terror, and passed eighteen months in a prison, daily 
expecting to be led out to the guillotine. He escaped from con- 
finement with an unshaken mind, but with his hair turned gray; 
and though he found so many of his brightest hopes for society 
disappointed by the outbreak of evil passions, he persevered in 
his benevolent efforts to promote public education and other 
social improvements until his death, which took place at Pans 
in 1824. 

The French invasion of Germany, which followed the Revolu- 
tion, produced a national excitement which had a considerable in- 
fluence on German literature. At this time, Johann Gottlieb 
FiCHTE, who has been described as a moral philosopher, pro- 
duced his patriotic 'Ad^esses to the German Nation' (1809). 
The following passage is extracted from the peroration of these 
addresses: — 

CONCLUSION OF AN ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN NATION. 

^Qermans! the voices of your ancestors are sounding from the 
oldest times — ^the men who destroyed Rome's despotism, the heroes 
who gave their lives to preserve inviolate these mountains, plains^ 
and rivers which you allow a foreign despot to claim — ^ihese men, 
your forefathers, call to you, ** If you reverence your origin, preserve 
sacred your rights by maintaining our patriotic devotion." .... And 
with this admonition from antiquity there are mingled the voices of 
patriots of a later age. The men who contended for religious free- 
dom exhort you to carry out their conflict to its ultimate results. . . . 
And posterity, still unborn, has claims upon you. Your descendants 
must be involved in disgrace if you fail in your duty. Will you 
make yourselves bad links in the national chain which ought to unite 
your remotest posterity to that noble ancestry of which you profess 
to be proud? Shall your descendants be tempted to use . falsehood 
to hide their disgrace? Must they say ''No! we are not descended 
from the Germans who were conquered in 1808.".. . . . And many 
men in other lands conjure you now to maintain your freedom. For 
among all peoples there are souls who will not believe that the 
glorious promise of the dominion of justice, reason, and truth among 
men, is ^ a vain dream. No ! they still trust in that promise, and 

pray you to fulfil your great part in its realisation Yea, all the 

wise and good in all the past generations of mankind join in my 
exhortation. They seem to lift up imploring hands in your presence, 
and beseech you to frdfil their ardent desires and aspirations. May I 
not say even that the divine plan of Providence is waiting for your 
co-operation? Shall all who have believed in the progress of society 
And the possibility of just government among men, be scouted as 

T 
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draamflnf Shall all the doll aaab who only awake from a 
aleepy Ufa, like that of plants and animids, to direet their aoom 
against every noble purpose, be triumphant in thdir mockery 3 Yoa 
must answer these questions by your practical career. . . . 

< The old Roman world, with all its grandeur and glory, £^ under th& 
burthen of its own unworthiness and the power of our forefathers. 
And if my reasoning has been correct, you, the descendants of those 
heroes who triumphed over corrupted Rome, are now the people to 
whose care the great interests of humanity are confided, ^e hopes 
of humanity for deliTcrance out of the depths of evil depend upon you ! 
If you fiill, hnmanity falls with you ! Do not flatter yours^ves with 
a vain consolation, imagining that future events, if not better, will 
be noi worse than the events of past ages. If the modem civilised 
world Mnka, like old Rome, into corruption, you may anppoae that 
some half-barbarian, but energetic race, like the ancient GermaBi^ 
may arise and establish a new order of society on the ruins of the 
old. But whei« will you find such a people now? The snrCace 
of the earth has been explored. Every nation is known. Is there 
any half-barbarous race now existing and prepared to do the work 
of restoration as our ancestors did it! Every one must answer 
^ No." Then my conclusion is established. If you, who constitute 
the centre of modem civilised society, fall into slavery and moral 
•eompbumf then humanity must fall with you — and without any 
hope of a restoration.' 

JoHANK GoTTFsiED Seuhe (1763-1810) was remarkable m his 
day as a soldier, a warm patriot, a political writer, and a cynical 
satirist. As a soldier, he narrowly escaped the ponishment of 
death for desertion. He travelled in a lowly pedestrian style 
through Italy and Sicily, and published, in 1803, an account of 
his tour, which was well received; but it contains chiefly descrip- 
tions of Imnself and his opinicms, for which Italy and Sicily serve 
only as snggestiosos. As a satirist, Seume was too bitter to be 
amusing. His temper may be indicated by the fDllowing recipe 
£or satire, which we find among his aphorisms : — ^ With regard to 
many of the phases of society, I would say, describe them care- 
fully exactly as they are, and yon will surely produce a good 
satire.* 

Karl Zachabia, bom in 1769, acquired reputation by bis work 
on <The Unity of the State and the Church' (1797), and has 
also written * OutHnes of a System of Penal Law * (1826), and 
< Forty Books (or Chapters) on the State ' (1820). In the second 
edition (1839-1843), tiliis work extends to seven vokunea. It has 
been regarded in Germany as a work of considesabie yaine. 

Frxedbich yon (xehtz (1764-1832) was a poUtacai writer, 
who earnestly opposed the tendencies of the FVench Revolati<Hi. 
His ' Letter to Frederick-William HI. of Prussia/ contains the 



fdllowJBg pMSi^e cm & topic which hss excited many disciisglons 
in Germany:-^ 

FRXEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

* One &et, without reference to any other, is sufficient to condemn 
the law of censorship of the press : and it is this — such a law can 
never be fairly administered. It would require a tribunal like that 
of the Inquisition to maintain the consistency of such a law. The 
publication of opinions baa sach fibcilities, that all attempts to pre- 
vent its free coarse must appear idle and ridicakMis. In shorty 
a law against the freedom of the press may be yeEJULtious, but 
cannot be eSeciual. It cannot prevent evil, Imt it is sure to eiccito 
bad feelings and even to produce the mischief which it is intended 
to counteract The poirest productions of the press, which have 
scarcely a two hours' vitality in their contents, become prodigies 
of genius and boldness when they appear in opposition to royal 
authority! Tame writers and shsdlow thinkers become "martyrs 
for the truth," and have to thank the censorship for all their fame. 
A thousand noxious insects, which might be destroyed by one sun- 
beam, creep forth in the darkness. In plain words, <he most 'fri- 
volous and worthless books, are piquant, just because they are con- 
traband articles; while better books are negieeted, because they 
do not possess tiie attraction of illegality. It is a matter of slight 
import to determine that the press shall produce some thousands, 
more or less, of books and pamphlets in these times ; but it is a 
subject of serious regret that your majesty should condescend to 
carry on an ineffectual warfare, and therefore I would earnestly re- 
commend that, perfect freedom pf the press should be established 
as one of the principles of your government.' 

Friedrich Kollb (178X), a writer who has been employed 
in several political offices, has gained some T&gntaiion by his work 
entitled ' Gcmsiderations on Diplomacy' (1838). Two satirical 
writers who meddled with political topics may be mentioned 
here, as their productions once enjoyed notoriety, though they 
have no permanent valae. LuBWia Bobne, the son of Jewii^ 
parents (1786-1837), wrote many satirical and political essayB, 
marked with bitter humour. He ridicules the slowness wad 
patience of some of his countrymen by saying — 'Jf a German is 
required to act, he first goes back to the creation of the world, 
and studies the relations of the proposed action with all the &ct8 
of history; but before he has completed his great theory, the 
opportunity of action has passed away/ Hbinbich Hftne (1799), 
the son of Jewish parents, is well known as a saiirical writer of 
prose and verse. His humour is often coarse and iicentioiuu 
The notoriety which the productions of Borne and Heine once 
enjoyed amjdy ocmfirms tl:^ remark£> of Geotz cm the censorship 
of the press. 
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Among the more important political and statistical works 
lately published, a few may be noticed. The ' Political Cyclo- 
paedia' (1846 — \ edited by Kabl yon Eotteck and Theodobe 
Weixker, extends to twelve volumes, containing articles by 
several writers on various political topics, all treated in a liberal 
£tyle. The 'German Political and Legal History,' by Kabl 
Fbiedbich Eichobn, which was first published in 1808, is still 
esteemed as a valuable work on political science. The *■ Besults 
of Moral History,' by H. L. ton Gaqebn (1835-1837), contains 
comparative estimates of the influences of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, founded on extensive historical knowledge. Many 
other works in this department have me^ts, but can hardly claim 
a place in general literature. While some political writers show 
a polemical spirit, others, prepared for their task by a compre- 
hensive study of history, earnestly endeavour to introduce the 
rules of strict science into the discussion of political and social 
questions. 

While nuuiy works on the Physical Sciences are disfigured by 
ungrounded speculations and hazardous conjectures, others display 
industrious observation, and sound, inductive philosophy. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, already described as a scientific and enter- 
prising traveller, has given some of the most interesting results of 
his travels and studies in his work entitled * Views of Nature,' 
containing animated descriptions of natural phenomena with 
scientific explanations. 

Several German writers on Astronomy have mingled vague 
speculations with the results of this sublime science. As a speci- 
men of this unhappy confusion of truth with dreamery, we may 
point to a * Natural History of the Starry Heavens ' (1836) by 
Fbiedbich Gbuithuisen. This work is written in a popular and 
interesting style, but contains, instead of astronomical facts, mere 
speculations on the origin and formation, the meteorology, the 
vegetation, and even the zoology of the stars and planets ! What- 
,ever the ingenuity of the author may be, it is obvious that such a 
work should be classed rather among dream-books than works on 
science. Yet it deserves a notice here, as a fair specimen of many 
similar works. 

Hundreds of volumes are produced in Germany upon con- 
troversies which arise out of unfounded theories. The well- 
known anecdote of a discussion on the false supposition that a 
living fish, if put into a bowl of water, would not change the level 
of the fluid, is a good exposure of many so-called philosophical 
disputes. Even in cases where theory begins on the ground of 
certain facts, > we often find, instead of a careful appreciation of 
these facts, and a patient scientific waiting for further disclosures 
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of natui^, that the theorist hastens on, by the help of imagmation, 
to conclusions far from being implied in his premises. A speci- 
men of this rapid process may be foraid in a work on ' The Central 
Sun * (second edition, 1847),"by Dr Madler. The speculation con- 
tained in this work rests upon certain astronomical observations 
which deserve attention, though they are not sufficient to support 
the author's hypothesis. Dr Madler professes to have discovered 
that the constellation of the ^ Pleiades ' is the central group of the 
whole system of fixed stars ; and he proceeds even further, and 
states that the star * Alcyone,' in the Pleiades, is in all probability 
the central sun around which our solar system and all the fixed 
stars revolve. Prom this theory some curious speculations have 
been deduced. For instance, it has been calculated, on Dr. 
Madler's suppositions, that thirty thousand times the space of 
time occupied by the history of the earth from the date of the. 
Mosaic account must be requhred to make one. revolution of our 
solar system around * Alcyone;' or, in other words, to. make one 
year for the supposed inhabitants of the sun. Thus, if these in- 
habitants enjoy the longevity of threescore years, the whole ]us-> 
tory of our globe must appear to one of them as an episode of 
existence comprised in a quarter of an hour, while the life of an 
earthly patriarch will be proportionately measured in a second. 
This is one instance of many flights of imagination which may be 
found in works bearing scientific titles. On the other side, some 
German writers have contended, with considerable ingenuity, 
against the hypothesis of rational inhabitants in the planets 
and fibbed stars. It may be remembered that this hypothesis 
was once regarded so favourably, that a Scotch divine, Dr Chal- 
mers, wrote a series of eloquent discourses to reconcile it with 
his religious doctrines. The writers who oppose this theory 
aigne that, as man is the only rational being with; whom we 
are acquainted by actual observation, and as we only find hinv 
in certain conditions which meet on the earth, but not in any 
other star or planet, the hypothesis of rational inhabitants of 
the stars must be rejected, as having no correct analogies to 
support it. 

Turning fix)m Astronomy to Chemistry, we find some works of 
ren^rkable merit in the latter science, and which may claim a 
place in general literature on account of their popular and interest^ 
ing style. Justus Liebig has gained a wide reputation as one of 
the most acute and practical chemists of modem times. His work 
on * Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture and Physiology,* 
and his ' Letters on Chemistry,' have been widely circulated, and 
have already produced important practical results. The great 
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Tftlae of Iiiebig*8 application of chemical processes to agrictihorff 
IS muTersallj acknowledged ; but against some of his explanatioiiB 
of physiological processes by chemistry several serions objectiooB 
have been raised, especially in an ' E^say on Physiological Che- 
mistry/ by G. J. Mulder, a Dutch chemist It is allowed that 
Liebig has thrown light on some processes of animal Hfe; for 
mstance, the snpport of vital warmth by carlxmised diet ; bnt, on 
the other side, it is maintained that the animal system modifies 
or suspends the processes of ch^nistry, as chemistry modifies 
the operation of the mechanical laws ; and that, therefore, such 
processes as digestion, respiration, and circolatioik, camiot be 
folly, explained by chemical laws. The controTersy of Lidbig 
and his opponents on this interesting subject has been carried 
on with a warmth of temper which should be avoided by men 
of science. The 'Physiological Letters for G^eral R»ders^ 
(1845), by Kabl Yoot, may be commended here as popular and 
^teresting. 

The geological works of Friedbich Hoffmann, a 'Physical 
Geography* (1837), a * History of Geognosy and Volcanie Pheno- 
mena* (1838), and ' Lectures Delivered in Berlin' (1834-1835), 
may be noticed, as they combine seientifio information with popu- 
larity of style. 

Every department of literatm^ and science » represented in 
periodical publications. Among journals of general literatore, the 
'Literary Times' of Halle, the ' Literary Times* of efena, and 
another journal bearing the same name, and published at Beiiio, 
may be mentioned.' Several periodicals are^voted to historical 
researches. Theology is represented in the ' LiteTary Adrer- 
tiser,' edited by Dr Tholuck, the * Ecclesiastical Times,' edited by 
Bretsdmeider and Zimmermann, and several other journals. The 
' Orient ' represents Jewish history 'and literature. Even such 
an abstruse topic as speculative philosophy is periodically dis- 
cussed in the ' Journal of Philosophy, and Speculative Theology,' 
edited by Dr Fichte. Political economy, jurisprudence, the phy- 
sical sciences, architecture, Mrchseology, and nrasic, have their 
respective periodicals. The organists of Germany have a journal 
devoted to their interest; and the chess-player has his clut)nicle 
of games and problems. For further accounts of jperiodioal lite- 
rature, we may refer to the * History of Jouraalifim in Germany,' 
by R. C. Pkutz. 

A brief analysis of one of the quarterly bibliographical cata- 
logues of Leipsic, the great book-market of Germany, will give 
some notion of the literary productiveness of this country. In 
Ihe following estinuite) pmodicals, new editions and ^^ections of 
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yrotlaSj are mdnded. The first seeticm of ihe qnartezfy catalogue 
of new publicatioDA is devoted to ' Encyelopsedias* and ' Collected 
Works/ and contains about fifty new books and new editions. 
Tbe second section, ' Theology/ contains about three hundred works^ 
of which upwards of a hundred, or nearly half the number, are 
Raman Catholic publications. In this section some curious con- 
trasts may be observed in the titles of books which stand together 
in alphabetical order. For instance, a Boooan Catholic book, con- 
taining a narratiye of some siq>poaed modem miracle, such aa 
' The Appearance of the Virgin Mary to Two Shepherd-Boys oa 
a I)ill in France in Autumn 1846,' may be found near some neolo- 
^cal woi^k of an extremely sceptical chuacter. It may be observed, 
g^ierally, that while Protestant works are chiefly critical and argu- 
mentative, writings of a devotuimal tone prevail among the works 
distinguished by the Komish sign — f. The next section, on ^ Politics' 
and ^ Social £ecm<»ny,* generally comprehends about three hundred 
books. This large number seems to confirm the statement of a 
Crennau writer, who says of his countrymen that they will not 
make one movement in politics until they have written a whole 
library about it. In the section on * Medicine' and ^ Surgery' wb 
find upwards of one hundred publications; and about one hundred 
and forty are devoted to ^ Natural History,' * Chemistry,' and 
' Pharmacy.' It is rather singular that books on ^ Philosophy ' 
are classed in one section with books on ' Freemasonry,' as if 
these two subjects had been associated in the mind of the biblio- 
gn^er under the common idea of mystery. This mysterious sec- 
tion contains about twenty works. In the next section, works on 
' Edacati(Ki,' ^ School-books,' uid ^ Juvenile Works,' amount to 
aboi^t one hundred and fifty. The eighth section contains about 
one hundred philological works on the ancioit ^ Classical' and the 
* Oiental Languages,' ^ Mythology,' and other ' Antiquities ;' while 
another hundred books are devoted to the study of ' Modem 
LiiigBages.' ' History ' and ^ Biograj^y ' are represented by about 
one hundred and fifty publicati<ms; and a similar number will be 
generally found in the section of ^ Greography,' including ^ Voy- 
ages and Travels ;' ' Mathematics and Astronomy ' produce about 
forty or fifty publications ; and nearly an equal number may be 
aODaetimes found in the next jsecticm, which is devoted to ^ Military 
Scienee, or the Art of War.' Here we find such titles as ' Instruc- 
tions for the Use of Shells and Rockets f or ' ilmst-Feuerwer- 
kerei,' which means literally, ' Fireworks in earnest.' It is pleasant, 
after notidng such formidable productions, to find that the next 
section on * Trade and Manufactures' contains nearly a hundred 
wqAb^ devoted to peaceable and useful occiqpations, while aom^ 
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forty or £%* books represent the interests of ' Machinery * and 

* Railways/ The next section contains about twenty publications 
on * Forest-Management/ ' Mining/ and ^ Field-Sports.' (The ex- 
tensive forests of Germany form an important part of the wealth 
of the country, and their preservation employs many officials.) 
About fifty or sixty books appear under the titles of ^ Domestic 
Economy/ ' Farming/ and * Giu*dening.' We pass, rather abruptly, 
from books on cookery and the growth of potatoes, to the section 
of ' Belles Lettres,' including aU original works of fSaacy and 
imagination, novels, romances, and poetry, with a considerate 
number of translations from French and English authors. The 
publications in this division generally amount to two hundred and 
upwards. About one hundred and fifty books are devoted to Ihe 

* Fine Arts.' After this enumeration, it might be supposed that 
the public must be well supplied with reading for one quarter; but 
the * people ' have still to be provided with suitable books, of 
which we find a list in. the last section, entitled ' Popular ' and 
' Miscellaneous Works.' Here, among several usefrd and enter- 
taining books, we find some indications of the low literature of 
Germany in such titles as the following : * The Whole Art of 
Fortune-Telling, by the Countess of B ;' or, '* The Dream-In- 
terpreter, by Jamin Benaral-Tamir.' Here one author, with ex- 
cessive benevolence, ofiers to the public, for half a dollar, ^ a 
nimiber of important recipes, by the use of which he (the author) 
has already realised a large fortune.' Here we find collections of 
'jokes, conundrums, and riddles, for children of all ages,' ' anecdotes 
to beguile time on the railway,' and other specimens of literature so 
light, as not to oppress the most feeble mental constitution. Or we 
observe some republications of curious old books; for instance,- 

* How to Live to the Age of One Hundred and Fifteen Years ;' or, 
*0n the Use of the Whip in the Cure of Certain Disorders.* 
Under the title of * The People's Library,' cheap translations of 
the novels of Eugene Sue and other French writers are widely 
circulated. However severe the German censorship of the press 
may have been in political afi&irs, it has overlooked, or regarded 
very leniently, many of the productions advertised as ' books for 
the people.' 

The literature of the world, ancient and modem, passes through 
the book-fair of Leipsic. Here may be found translations not 
only of the best works of all countries and ages, from the days 
of Homer to the present time, but also of the lightest modem 
productions. We may especially notice that translations of 
recent French fictions, of questionable tendency, have been very 
widely circulated; while the English novelists, from Fielding 
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down to the popular -writers of the present day, have found 
translators and nmneroas readers. Yet it cannot be said that 
German readers have a fair and general knowledge of English 
literature. Even a critic will mention Pope, Byron, and Bulwer, 
as three of the chief poets of England, while he appears tO' 
be unacquainted with such names as Cowper, Wordsworth, and 
Crabbe. 

The preceding short notices may suffice to show that any attempt 
to characterise ^e literature of the present time would be hopeless* 
Germany is now a mag^e of the productions of all nations, and 
the world of books wMch it contains resembles a republic during 
a period of anarchy. Every dass of contending tastes and opiniona 
is now represented in the field of literature, and it is impossible to 
foretell to what party the victory. will belong. AU the contrasta 
of thought which have been developed in the course of many ages, 
meet in the Leipsic book-market. Here works of profound philo- 
sophical inquiry are ranged beside the most frivolous fictions; 
while books written to Tnaintain the jQaith of past ages are found 
near others containing the boldest innovations of opinion, and 
advocating the overthrow of all existing social, religious, and poli- 
tical iostitutions Moral philosophy and criticism vainly issue their 
-censures, and attempt to exercise authority; for. these sciences are 
themselves involved in doubt and strife, and how can they reduce 
other discordant elements to order until their own disputes are 
adjusted? It is evident that the present condition of literature must 
have important effects not only on public opinion and taste, but 
also on the state of society; but it is vain to speculate on the par- 
ticular nature of these results. These remarks especially apply to 
a large number of productions of the press which have not been 
distinctly noticed in this treatise, but might be classified under the 
title of * revolutionary literature.' Few English readers have any 
just notions of the extreme tendencies of these publications which 
appear under the various forms of philosophy, poetry, prose-fiction,, 
and political discussion. While, in Germany, the progress of 
society has been in many respects slower than in £^land, the 
progress of theories has been £Eur more rapid. These theories, 
fsivourable to the most extensive changes in society and govern- 
ment, have been founded in certain abstruse philosophical sys- 
tems, but are now rapidly translated into a popular style, and 
thus widely difiiised not only in Germany, but in sever^ other 
parts of Europe. 

The following comparative estimate of the literary productive- 
ness of several states of Germany is made with reference to about 
one hundred and seventy modem authors; and the period to 
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which we refer extends from 1740 to 1840. Of these writers 
who have acquired genend reputations ia literature, the Duchy 
of Baden has prodnced iom or fire. Bavaria may be represented 
hyr about the same number, inchidtng Bightkr the novelist. The 
l&ee city of Frankfort is the birthplace of eight authors, including 
Goethe. Other states may be represented in literature by the 
following numbers: — ^Hanover = 4; the Hanseatic Towns *« 4; 
Hessen-Dannstadts»3; Mecklenburg =« 2 ; Nas8aa = l; Olden- 
burgs»2; Saxoiiy»»8; The Dnctues of Saxony=»=6; Switzer- 
]Atid«6; WUrtembevg » 19. It is a remarkable fact that 
Austria, with its numerous and dirersified population, has not 
produced cme great writer, or eren a modem authmr of estabMshed 
reputation in any department, if we except Hammer-Purgstall, 
the Oriental bi^riaii. Modem Gkrmaa literature is chi^y the 
produce of Prussia, which is rsfMresented by nsOy authors of con- 
siderable celebrity. Amoi^ the £qw foreigners who haye be^ 
included in our notices of Grerman WTitjez% we may mention two 
natrres of France, Huber and Chamisso; one Norwegiaii, Step- 
FEMB ; and three Banes, Claudius, Coukt Stolbeeg^ axtd Niebuhb 
the historian. Some brief notices of the professions of autbois 
may present a contiast with English literary annalsw Among the 
«ame one hundred and serenty modem writers, we find three oi 
the rulers of Germany, Karl Friedrich, the ^good Duke' of 
Baden; Joseph II. of Austria; and Karl August of Weimar, 
the patron of Goethe and Bchiller. Twenty-two statesmen may 
be numbered among authors.* Thirteen dergyraen, including three 
Homish priestS) hare obtained reputations in general literature. 
The remaining nmnber comprehends eight schoolmasters, or ]ffi- 
Tate tutors; thirty* one authors by profession, including such 
names as Schiller, Kichter, Tiegx, Uhlani>^ and Menzel; 
49ix librarians ; three or four medical men ; three artists ; ten in- 
ferior officers of government; nine diplomatiBts; and nine mili- 
tary men. Mehbelsbohn, the Jewii^ phiiosc^her, and JfwGLM, 
the satirist, were booksellers. The greatest number of authors 
is found among academical professors, ht this department we 
find forty-two remarkable names, induding the princ^al histo- 
rical and philosophical writers. This fact may serve to indicate 
the important influence which the uniTBiuties of Germany exenase 
on its national literature. 



* We use the word * atatesmen ' in its Gennan sense, denoting^ all the s u pBriug 
«Acen of goremment, among whom we find the names of €K)ctiie, Jaeobi, M Seer, 
MOUer (the hiatoriaa), Yom Stein, Alexander von Humboldt, and Niehiihr, aa dia- 
^gniahed from the names of such writers as Rabener, Claudius, Wagnw, Wacken- 
To&er, and KoTttHs, wha held Inferior offices under sofvmmenl. 
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The following brief notices of the pftrentage of authors may^ 
serre to confirm certain views of an interesting branch of statistics. 
About twenty modem authors are the descendants of aristoeralic 
famflifts, white we can hardly find a dozen who have immediately 
arisen firom the ranks of peasants and mechanics. Among these 
few we may mention WiNKiXMANN, the son of a shoemaker; 
FiCHTE, the son of a wearer; and Tebck, whose &ther was a 
meehanic. The greatest munber of authors, including the best, 
has been .prodneed by the nuddlerdasses. It may be added that, 
nhhough Jews are nnmerons in Prussia and other parts of 
€knnany, we find hardly more than half-ardozen Jewish names 
among celebrated modem writers. The lives of literary men in 
Germany have been seldom marked with many interesting inci- 
dents. The path from obscurity to eminence has been so uniform, 
that the following outline of biography might serve for many 
authors : — * M. N., the son of a country clergyman, was bom in 
the vOlage of H., and received the first elements of education 
firom his fiither, afterwards, at the school iu the neighbouring 
town of H. At the age of eighteen, he went to the university 
of L., where he studied philosophy and law. Afterwards, he was 
engaged for four years as a private tutor in the family of Herr B., 
SL gentleman holding an office under government. During this 

time he wrote his work on , and gamed such notice, that 

he received an appointment as extraordinary professor at the 
university of W., where he was afterwards appointed as professor 

of philosophy. He soon became celebrated by his work on , 

and was promoted to the oflfice of privy-councillor.' It may be 
noticed here that literary men have, in Grermany, opportunities 
of rising in society far more numerous than are afforded to the 
fiame class of intellectual labourers in England.^ 

We have noticed in this brief history of German literature 
three principal epochs of intellectual excitement. The first, or 
the era of the Cmsades, was marked chiefly by its imaginative 
and poetical character: the second, or the Lutheran era, was 
chiefly occupied with political, religious, and ecclesiastical interests : 
the third, or the Modem Period (1770-1848), has been more pro- 
ductive than all preceding times, and has united the literature of 
Germany with the general literature of the world. While we may 
imderstand the past, we are unable to give a clear and fair analysis 
of the present; and still more hopeless would be the task of form- 
ing just opinions of the future. A few important facts are evi- 
dent. The present age is marked by a decay of originality and 

* This remark does not apply to wealth, but to leoognised rank or station. 
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power in poetry. Imaginatiye literature is still very yolmninonB, 
but it grows rather in width than in height. It may be questioned 
whether a great poetical genius, if he appeared in the present 
time, would devote his powers to poetry. Germany is full of 
undetermined questions of the highest importance respecting so- 
ciety, religion, and government. Materials for long controversies 
are abundant, and many symptoms would lead us to suppose that 
the next period must be an age of newspapers. Yet, as we have 
been able to trace a sure progress in the intellectual life of the 
past, we have reason to hope that, in some way which we cannot 
understand, the movements of the future will be^fieivourable to the 
progress of a sincere and elevating literature. 
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